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The compiler of this little volume, is conrcious of no 
necessity which could call for, or prompt, an apologetic 
appeal to the reader, for his indulgence during its peroral. 
fie feels confident, that, without referring particularly or 
even passingly to the extreme youth >f its subject, and «hc 
circumstances under which these 'remains' were written and 
now make their appearance, their own merits are sufficiently 
marked an% v peculiar to render any such appeal unnecessary. 
Though the transcripts and impressions of a mind and life, 
Scarcely yet active in their human career, and certainly, in 
great part, yet undeveloped, they carry with them, and upon 
their (ace, claims to the respectful consideration of all classes 
of readers, which may not go unregarded. They are of the 
true metal, and bear the stamp of a genius as beautiful and 
full of scent and promise as the first flower of the springtime; 
though, with sorrow we must add, one, which has proved 
more timelessly evanescent and fleeting. There may be 
some, however— some stern critic, too impregnable in rule, 
pod too fettered by the exorcise and dictate of an inflexible 
justice, tf whom the germ which this volume discloses, 
warning at it does in the fruition of it* promise, and more 
than deficient in many of the essentials of a labored perfec- 
tfoo, may seem vain and valueless. He may wonder that 
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the effusions of the boy, just free from college restraints, 
and tinctured deeply with its frequent pedantries and noto- 
rious truisms, should be thus sedulously .preserved and set 
in sight He may sneer at the revived discussion of opin- 
ions, now settled down into certainty by common consent, 
or repudiated and overthrown by a decision equally unani- 
mous. For such an one we have little of remark. If, 
familiar with the highest attribute* of intellect, only, and 
conscious of no humbler standard of comparative excellence, 
than that which distinguishes the Apollo Bclvidere, he dis- 
dains the creations of all humbler artists— this little memento 
is not for his examination. We look to gentler spirits — to 
a more moderated measure of criticism — for itsdestiny. We 
place it in other bands— we refer to an authority, in affec- 
tions more generously constituted, and a judgment higher 
even than his, for its sanction and support Nor shall we 
look in vain. The intelligent sense will recognise in this 
little effort to embalm the memory of a mind of high promise 
stricken in the bud, an encouragement to effort in others 
similarly constituted. This trophy, like that of Kirke White 
and others, of our own as well as foreign countries, may 
stimulate the efforts of the boy, and direct and render effec- 
tive his industry. It may be, however, that reasons such as 
these, may prove unequal to the task of apology. The un- 
bending and conscientious Procrustes, who would lop off 
what is unequal in the literary measure with scrupulous 
exactitude, may still object, that we have already memorials 
enough, for the purposes of warning and example. If so, we 
have yet another reply. We, who honor the memory 
we have endeavored to preserve, have not studiously thrust 
our memorials upon his sight We have built our temple, 
(if we may so speak,) in the secluded walks of the village 
church-yard, — in the silent places of the forest— and if he 
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MKMOtft. IX, 

reads its inscription si all, he can only do so, by s studied 
departure from the thoroughfare, and sn equally studied 
approach to the simple edifice upon which it is written. 

Mativakd Datis Richaxdsoh, the subject of our memoir, 
Was the sixth child and fourth son, of the Hon. John 8. 
Richardson, one of the Judges of the Circuit Court, and of 
Mrs Elizabeth L. Richardson, of South-Carolina. He was 
born st Charleston, in that State, on the first dav of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve. He attended the 
various, most approved elementary schools in that city; and 
at a comparatively early period, was entered st the Charles* 
ton College, not long before, successfully established, un- 
der the charge of a Faculty and Tutorship, which have ac- 
quired, in the administration of its duties, a high reputation 
for -themselves, while conferring upon it a degree of useful* 
ness and character, not peculiar, before thir period, to such 
institutions in that section. Here, he pursued a preparatory 
course of instruction, for an adequate time, prior to his trans* 
(er to the South-Carolina College, at Columbia, in 1838, 
where his education underwent completion. It was, hew* 
ever, at the College of Charleston, and while in the Semina* 
ries of that eity, that the capacities of his mind — those 
graceful and vigorous shoots of promise which so unhappily 
were denied fulfilment—first began to develope themselyes. 
At this period, and when but thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, the eye, alike, of parental pride and satisfaction, and of 
youthful and school fellowship, became attracted to the un- 
folding talent which afterwards distinguished his limited ca- 
reer, and which, even then, exhibited those first fruits which 
won for him, among his associates, a consideration not soon 
to be forgotten. The precocious nature of his boyish efforts, a 
wonder at that time to his mates and rivals, if detailed at large 
end dwelt upon now, would, we are assured, be no 1-es so to 
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the reader. Few, indeed, among the former, we feel otisfc 
ed, butt when these pages shall meet their eyes* most recur 
to the early abilities which be displayed while in their ranks, 
and onee more realise those occasions, so grateful to the me- 
mory, when, at their juvenile disquisitions, on subjects, in 
their nature the most subtle and abstruse imaginable, he da* 
ringly launched forth into the field of disputation, contend- 
ing not merely with themselves, and years, few like their 
own— but boldly lifting his lsncc, like Wilfrid of lvanhoe,ai 
the passage of arms st. Ashby de Is Zouche, to the most pow- 
erful of the strong array,— opposing hia alender strength to 
the gigantic masters of metaphysical analysis — the Psleys', 
the Rcids', the Locke*', snd the Benthams' pf that wonder- 
fully rich department of European letters. Fearlessly en- 
deavouring to controvert or turn their positions, wherever, in 
his own mind, he felt or conceived them to be defective or 
untrue, he yet invariably preserved that modesty of deport- 
ment snd expression t which, however coupled with manly 
confidence in his opinions, always secured him from the re- 
proach of presumption. Ostensibly contending with the opi- 
nions of youth, like himself, he did not content himself with 
the debate upon, but with a most searching spirit, laboured 
religiously at the discussion of, his subject The incidental, 
no less than the main points of the controversy, in his hands, 
had their due share of attention; and if he left the field for an 
instant, it was as frequently to secure the heights which com- 
manded, as for the attainment of those sheltering retreats, 
which gavo him s respite, from its difficulties. Not to di- 
gress,— it is, of considerable interest to survey the singular, 
though we are not prepared to say, the wholesome audacity 
wiili which these juvenile controversialists undertook the 
analysis of topics the most nice in distinction and definition — 
the most foreign and abstract in philosophy. From the large 
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and undigested mass of paper*, left behind him by the tub- 
ject of our Memoir — most of them in such a slate of imper- 
fectness and confusion as to forbid our making any present 
use of them-— we select a single sheet which designates many 
of these topics. They are endorsed with the word '•Debates" 
and comprise simply the questions for discussion which were 
probably suggested by his own mind, and upon which he had 
already In part prepared himself. These were all,— we are 
led to infer from the various notes taken by Mr. Richardson- 
atone time or another, submitted to the several literary socio* 
ties, as well in Charleston js in Columbia, of which, if we are 
rightly informed, he was, most generally, a leading member. 
The reader will better judge, from the list which we subjoin 
how daring were these spirits, thus embarked in the exam*, 
nation of subjects and controversies, the most infinite and vari- 
ous; and which, have divided the world of mind and of let- 
ters, throughout all the past periods of civilization. The first 
question which presents itself is one of singular import at the 
present day, aa well in this country as in Europe; and it 
might be of curious result to know, in the present distribution 
of our national and local parties, on which aide of debate 
were the aeveral members of the club, by whom it was dis- 
cussed. 

"Is it lawful to resist the Chief Magistrate, if the Com- 
monwealth cannot otherwise be preserved?" . 

Again: * 

f( Can innovations in trade and revenue bo lawfully oppo- 
sed by the people? 

Again: 

"How tar is extensive territory likely to benefit the Uni- 
ted States? 

Again: 

"Should the monies be refunded, collected under the Sedi- 
tion Lawr* 
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These subjects of discussion indicate something of At 
course of popular inquiry in the Southern State* for too* 
years put; tod their free analysis, along with others of siml- 
Isr import, hat doubtless tended not t little to that general 
habit of inquiry and examination into the principles and 
concerns of Government, which, while it bat doubtless been 
productive of no small enlightenment among the great ma- 
jority of th* people, has, at the same time, set them afloat 
upon a aea of pirpctual excitement and speculation, and 
brought about that spirit of technically refining upon the 
simplicities of diction and definition, which leaves no in- . 
strument where it found it; and renders language, itself, a 
most uncertain channel for the transmission and application 
of reason and of thought There can be no doubt that a 
partial examination of an abstruse question— such an exam* 
ination, to speak in brief, as the popular mind, devoted, at 
it must be, to a thousand conflicting duties and pursuits, can 
afford to give it— will only have a tendency to the unset* 
tling of established usage and opinion, without furnishing, 
in their stead, any more wholesome or legitimate substitutes. 
Coupled with the popular spirit, is always to be found a large 
degree of thirst for novelty and change — a thirst, which, 
properly directed, finds its authorized channel i" new and 
valuable enterprises, and iaao far beneficial, alike, -to men 
and nations*, but which, dammed up in this quarter and 
misdirected in others, breaks down all the landmarks and 
washes away all the restraints of social order, until revolu- 
tion finds its realm and dominion in the devastation which 
necessarily follows. 'Ve would not, by these remarks, have 
it understood, that we think debating societies, such as those 
above apoken of, productive rather of evil than of benefit; 
but it may have it* use to inquire, in how much we should 
sanction the superficial consideration of subjects, requiring 
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long years of elaborate inquiry, whicii the popular mind, in 

our country, is too apt to undertake, examine and settle, in 

thebrief compass of a single night Any discussion, however, 

of this matter, whatever its importance in a social point of 

view, being here unnecessary and irrelevant, we return to our 

subject by introducing to the reader, for example, a string of 

topics, all of them of lesdingandof nice general import, which 

appears in the handwriting and among the papers of our 

-author, and which, without doubt, were submitted by him 

'while a: college, to some one or more of the sssociations, of 

which he may have been the member. That many of these 

were actually discussed, in part by himself, we have the 

piv>f, in notes, profusely rich, which are strewn confusedly 

Among the remains now before u*. Some of them appear to 

have furnished the material, in an after day, for manf of his 

. .published essays — and in this manner we are compelled to 

account, f >r the occasional use of the same idea, and, in one 

or more instances, the same paragraph, in mora than one 

article upon relevant subjects; — a repetition, which is una* 

voidable in this publication, and which the reader, referring 

•to thirf explanation, will readily excuse, as it may happen to 

. occur in the progress of the volume. A comparison, how* 

.ever, of these initial efforts, with their revised airaogement 

in after compositions, proves them in moat cases, to have 

" undergone summary and abridgement, rather than dress and 

.amplification. Hero follow the propoeed topics of debate: 

«!• usury lawful? 

"Is relsehood ever justifiable? 

"Which ia the widest field tfor talent and distinction, wa^ 
letters, or politics? 

"Is wealth or knowledge, most powerful? 
"Southern States holding slaves? 
J «Faahio»> productive of good or evil? 
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"Law of Libel in South Carolina? 

"Mind over inactive?" 

"Mutt the unities of time, place end aetioa be prefer* 
ved?" 

"One or succession of agea better?" 

"Moral tense innate? 19 

"Capital punishment accessary?" 

"Use of ancient classics— their study jusf^/foAlsT' 
. "Luxury— good or ill in results?" 

"Writings of Atheism injurious to Christianity?" 

"Language of Divine or human institution?" 

"Slavery— consistent with nstural justice?" 

"la Poetry, in its aggregate effects, beneficial to society?" 

"Of most influence, reason or habit?" 

"Theatricals beneficial?" m 

"Relative intellects — male and female?" 

"Should females be dented the pursuit of scienee?" 

"Are tbe capacities of men originally equal?" 

"Ambition productive of pleasure or pain, good or evil?" 

"Public or private education preferable?" 

"Coriolanus, justifiable in bringing its enemies into Mo 
country?"' 

"Horse stealing, be punished capitally? 

"Has the life of Buonaparte been of benefit to the world?" 

"Is bravery uatural or acquired? 

"Were the discoverers of the New World justifiable in 
appropriating the possessions of the natives?" 

"Has a Government the right of forbidding emigration?" 

"What influence climate upon national character?" 

"Crusades beneficial?" 

"Which preferable, talent or industry?" 

"Cato justifiable in his suicide?" 

These are some of the questions taken up for discussion in 
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thcae societies. The majority of mankind, would, perhaps 
satisfactorily, solve many of them at a glance. But there are 
none of them which might not furnish occasion for acute 
and close speculation and extensive research; as doubtless, 
on these occasions, they commonly did. A few of them are 
illogically and unsatisfactorily put — the first, for instance, 
which, for its answer, necessarily looks to the existing law, 
itself, on the subject Many of them, have been long known 
as points of issue among Schoolmen and Government Doc- 
tors; and, all of .them call for a high degree of methodical 
and mental exercise, to be treated with even the most insig. 
nificant degree of success. The notes of our author taken 
evidently with the view to their analysis, indicate compre- 
hensive research, a reading singularly wide and various, a 
talent at arrangement surprising in one so very young, and 
a faculty of illustration, the necessary result of his large 
acquaintance with books, coupled with a memory that did 
not aeem to hesitate often. His style too, at this period, 
when he was but thirteen or fourteen years of age, was dis- 
tinguished by its manliness and character. It was free and 
graceful— lofty without grandiloquence, and flowing without 
flippancy. Many specimens of bis composition at this time 
will be found in the body of the volume— particularly 
among the Teraes,~*nd are remarkable for their' ease and 
purity. They certainly equal, if they do not surpass, the 
like performances' of Cowley and Pope at the same time of 
life, and lead us to infer a correspond tng excellence with 
these illustrious writers, had he been spared for the en- 
deavor,* 

That he took a leading part among his associates at this pe- 
riod, we have the testimony of themselves. A letter from 

*"!"•• fiNMWMg VefM»| 4JMbf HftpCtfwMtt IN IBS ImtfQi oi which WUiy bo 
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an intimate associate of Mr. Hiehardeoo, recei ted M reply 
to an application, made with this object, la strong to this roe- 
poet, and, M ll comes fntt a gentleman, himself of eonetdo 
rable promise, we shall make free selections from its contents. 
"No one," says he, "at this period koew oar friend belter 
than myself. Our intimacy begun with childhood, and my 




4mm of eitreme jeveoility, and Mt coapled with eeUs which wooJd refer 
their composition to bis twtUUi or thirteenth year. They are described ia> 
the nmnescript from which they are taken, as mi Srst eaort in i 

A FRAGMENT. 
1 love la ima at awning hght 
Wbm day has ?hassd away Ml eight; 
1 love to me wbm eight afar 
Hot ioi within ear ebon Mr; 
At dawe, to sm Spring's earliest Sewer- 
Revived by cneerfel vernal showers; 
To roim along the silent walk. 
Where I, my fancy, may not balk. 
O'c rs hadcwod by tko forest voce. 
And fanned by Zephyr's cooling hrism 
The brilliant fbliaged birds to sm 
And listen to their minstrelsy; 
To sit and bear the waving grove 
Re-echo to the voice of love ; 
To bear the truant Meckbird'e lay, 
While skipping fast from spray to aprey; 
To boar the silver speckl'd thrash 
Tankg his threat from bush to bash; 
To view the new-born day appear 
And brighten aatare with tus glare;— 
All these I love, bat more I love, 
At midnight's eiket hoar to rove, 
To watch the twinkling stars, to sm 
The queen of beavM, in majesty; 
To lie the moistened gram along. 
And hoar the owl's foreboding' song; 
To some old, mom clad tower to bin 
While the grey bat goes flitting by > 
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admiration of his virtues and talents grew up from that pe- 
riod until his death. While at school f he was highly esteem- 
ed is a promising youth. Indeed his singular capacity, as is 
too often the case at such in* citations, made him somewhat 
unpopular with his fellows. The precocity of his mind was 
such, and his colloquial powers so various and rich for one 
of his sgc, that he always placed himself foremost in their - 
school-hoy efforts. This gained him the appellation of "the 
Pedant 91 —- but no one knew how to parry such sneers with 
greater dexterity. At school, the best boxer, you know, has 
from time immemorial, been considered the best man. It 
was otherwise with him. He had a vein of pungent humor 
which to him was sword and shield. No one knew how to 
exercise this property better — and no one at school ever 
wielded it with more absolute sway. I have fallen into an 
apparently trivia! '/ecital, because I believe upon this part 6f 
his early character depended mu?h of his literary success af- 
terwards. I am sure his first inducement to the writing of 

i i i M i ni iii i ii m ' ' ■" n ii«i i ii 

*■ To ait among the mint drear, 
....-#• Aad watch ia ealm co mp oe a ro th at * ■ ' • • » 

The rataed waHat with gram e ergrowa 
Tha hooting awl t raaaad from hat *#m* t 
Tha babbling brook, that wtndf itaeam a a ■ 
* ' " \ O f er pebble'e overgrow* with meat— * ** 
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.\ ; (Jerm tha reap hawaataeaa beiow, 

% Tbefsmaayajahaaaamaayaaasg , 

Oft' rang the anci ent walk along. 
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poetry, erase oat of the applause of the atndeota, bestowe* 
Upon t little doggrel satire, which we uomcrcifull y dealt oat 
upon the head of one of our classmates. It waa for some in- 
dignity received, that May nard pointed the pen at bia victim, 
and in the course of one night* a hard work, we conjointly 
managed to produce a abrt of heroic satire, representing oar 
opponent aa the famous Trojan hero— ourselves aa A game* 
non and Achillea. The verses, I confess, were bad enough— 
not to apeak of the bad taate of placing ourselves so modest- 
ly in the shoes of two such doughty heroes. Be this as it 
may — the praise they received at school was to him, not less 
than myaelf "a poetic glasa of wine," and it exhilarated him 
to such a degree that he cut many a pleasant caper with the 
muses in times thereafter. The compass of this letter admo- 
nishes me to pass over the earlier portions of his life, and say 
something of that period when his mind begau to develope 
its powers, and take a more orderly stand. 

"He waa about fifteen years of age, when we both joined a 
Debating Society of the city. Although one of the youngest 
members— he waa remarkable for taking a successful part in 
some of the gravest debates. He chiefly delighted to engage 
in subjects of morals and metaphysics— and I am astonished 
even at thia period when I reflect how correctly and variously 
ho used to handle these topics, Thia he waa in great measure 
enabled to do from his proficiency in the ancient classics. — 
Most of their philosophers he had read, and his principal de- 
light waa in introducing than to the acquaintance of his seve- 
ral friend* I think it was his constant perusal of such auth- 
ors which gave auch a terseness* to his conversation and 
writings. In the society he was far from being a popular 
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debater. His style was too cssayical. But his satirical 
powers frequently made up for this deficiency. He could 
laugh from the minds of his audience the most solid Conclu- 
sions, and substitute in their place his own. I am fully per- 
suaded that this faculty, if properly managed, and had life 
been spared* would have made him a highly successful plead* 
cr. I have already almost implied that his essays were well 
received. For one of his age they were remarkable for their 
correctness of thought snd style. I recollect one in particu- 
lar. It gained him great commendation from the members. 
The subject was "The means of attaining a high moral stan- 
dard. " An anecdote which arose from this essay, will serve 
to illustrate its excellence. In the course of his observations 
he touched upon the beauties of Zenophon as a philosopher; 
end pictured forth his life of Cyrus as * correct model of the 
moral standard. This he did in so charming a manner that 
we all went home and read the Cyropfedia with redoubled 
energy. I am sure my tutor at least could bear testimony 
to my correct recitations of the book for weeks after. 

"After Maynardjwent to Coilege, I knew little of htm save 
through letters. He, however, from all that I have been en* 
abled to collect from his fellow students, took there an ele- 
vated stand. It is believed by most of them, that he might 
have reccired *:hc first honors of the Institution, had he not 
declared himself indifferent to them. As it was he was pla- 
ced among its highest honored. Many of his letters are be- 
fore me. They are on various subjects, and display a mind 
richly cultivated, if not matured. I have often had cause to 
admire the rapidity with which he wrote on every subject 
He never corrected what he wrote, and, what is remarkable, 
I do not recollect ever to have detected a flagrant mistake is 
even his moat familiar epistles. 

"I could write a volume in praise of the social virtues of 
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our friend— but this it not the place. Suffice itto say ht was 
generous— high minded and sincere— and seldom lost a friend 
where he made one." 

Of the satirical powers of Maynard, as deaeribed by the 
friend, to whom we are indebted for the above epistle, we 
have little question. Much of the material which we have 
been compelled to exclude from this compilation, savours 
strongly of this characteristic; and taking a local and per- 
tonal direction, particularly during the political warfare, in 
which it was, perhaps, his misfortune to engage, has been dis- 
carded! chiefly, for this very reason. Still, there are eviden- 
ces of the talent in many of the performances here preserv- 
ed; and the epigrams, which will be found at the termination 
of the volume, atteat the evident leaning of hit mind to the 
habit which has been ascribed to him. We would not by 
this, however, have it understood or supposed by the reader 
that he possessed that morbid and hostile malignity of tern* 
perament and thought, which ia so absolutely essential to the 
constitution of the personal satiriaL He was a creature, too 
gentle in his disposition — too confiding, too fond and yield- 
ing, to treasure up, for a moment, the venomous discontent — 
the jaundiced querulousoess of spirit, which finds man and 
society, things only of prey and pastime,* and which must 

♦A fragment, without any of those designations which might refer it to its 
proper period or occusion, may he gives ee e specimen of this boyish satire. 
ItkcertsisiyiiosMejsevMeoeoofspirU art of poetical sprite**, if we re- 
gard the eatreine youth at which he nest have written *. 

♦♦When looking through the world I trace, 

The sibjeord of esch human place, 

The overt spleen, the lurking bate, 

Which on all stations seem to wait, 

1 wonder— yet the cause 1 find, 

Still planted in the banian mind. 

k takes its rise with earliest time •<•, * 
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be tho prime constituent in the mind and character of the ha- 
bitual satirist 

In hit sixteenth year (1826) he entered the Junior class of 
the Sooth-Carolina College, at Columbia. Of his literary 

«— i—— ————— —— i I., n i i i i ■■ mamm ^ l ^ mm ^ m ^,^ mmmmmm ^ immm 

And speeds hi way tfaroegh every dint. 

tfomc sag* philosopher has said. 

That to tho mortal eye still spread. 

His follow* follies lio revealed, 

White ell his own are well concealed— 

And Rancour [Envoy] with her withering Qeaadioai] eyes, 

Tbe merit changes to the tf>e. 

A venal pea for (with) Inere beogbt, 
Attempts to strangle at he birth, 
The infant masc, inspired by mirth, 
And silence natare's sweetest song 
With croakings of bis raven tongnt. 
' That song of feeling's darling child 

Advancing with celestial fire , 

From "natareap to nature's Sire,* # 
As erst, shall now and e'er prevail 
While — 's critic spleen shall fall.—' 
His verse, of hate and folly born, • * 

Thongb seeking lame shall indent score. 
♦ Thi Dry don sa ys p e r h aps 'twas B y r o n 
Ifo matter which, tbe search wonld tire ea^ 
That who by gentleness wonld soothe, 
1\* bitter and the brainless yonth, 
Errs wide, as he Who tries fneVtst 
The tree— tho candid critic's frid* f 
, \ '.:'..■ Who wields no prostkatod pea 
,"• To bate, at party, or temen— 

Whose rale of i^tH » estate's crcHt, % 
Who gives to merit, merit's need; 
M, always eager to I 
. ..;.f .that 
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labours white at Ibis Institution, we know oomparatively lit- 
tle or nothing. It is more than probable that the studies anil 
requisitions of the University, left him but little time, and 
afforded him few opportunities for exercises, which* what- 
ever rosy be the ultimate design of education, are, in reality* 
irrelevant to its acquirement. Still, he must have indulged 
occasionally in his converse and association with the muaes, 
for his verses seem more easy sfter this period, and his prose, 
always free and graceful, had acquired at ill greater freedom, 
and had taken on itself an air of manliness which gave an ad* 
tied interest to the passionate flow of its general character.—* 
Associations of a like literary character with those whieh he 
enjoyed when st school in Charleston, seem here to have ra- 
ther confirmed him in a habit of metaphysical disquisition} 
which, in time became, not less a habit thau a luxury, the 
consequence of which unhappily appears in almost every 
thing which he has written. Numberless scraps of manu- 
script occur among his papers, containing the beada of hie 
argument on these occasions and at these controversies; 
usually coupled with some brief exordium, which, while sub- 
stantially proposing the question, furnished him with a text, 
that, by unavoidable necessity, introduced the corollary.-* 
His research on these occasions was prodigious. All writers 
of whom he appears ever to have heard, who had treated of 
the main or any of the incidental topics, were thoroughly 
overhauled and examined; and the immense pile of rotes, 
authorities and selections, which were gathered by him in 
this way, and carefully preserved, would infinitely surprise 
the great majority of our modern and native literati. In 
these inquiries Maynard was indefatigable; and the' acquisi- 
tions thus made, — the various and valuable fund of know- 
ledge thus obtained, furnishing him at all timea with reidy 
material, and which few minds could digest with morefaci- 
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lily than hit own, must have yielded him numberless advan- 
tages over bis contemporaries in any future pursuit of litera- 
ture. Our reference here has been purely to works of science 
and speculation— to those huge tomes in which the great 
body of moral and metaphysical knowledge is contained, 
and the mere perusal of which, apart from their study and 
analysts, is, of itself, a monstrous, and, possibly, a meritorious 
labour. The industry of Maynard was not content only 
with this, however great, achievement. Warmly devoted to 
letters, the literature of the classics was at an early period of 
his college career, a prime object of devotion and attain- 
ment; and, while an under graduate, he delivered the oration 
devoted to the subject, which fully attested the success of this 
pursuit, and which, in the language of a critical friend, 
"would have done honour to the pens of Everett or Legare." 
"He read, (observes the same authority) the productions of 
Homer, Euripides and Eschylus, not so much with the feel- 
ings of a eritic as a pcet. He breathed the same atmosphere 
with them — the mantle of their inspiration fell upon his shoul- 
ders,— he caught their spirit and transfused it with uncom- 
mon felicity into his own writings."* 

This is high praise, and although not prepared to say quite 
as much as the authority from which we have drawn the 
preceding passsge, we cannot scruple to believe, that there is 
promise— high promise in what he has left us of his mind — 
that such would have been his achievement, and that, this eu- 
logy would not have been entirely unmerited in the end. The 
tittle collection here given, is one of infinite promise* — labour- 
ing too, as it does, under the several and strong disadvantages, 
incident to its early composition— the wsnt of chastened ela- 
boration, and the absence of that careful revision, which none 
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but an author can hope to undertake sstisfactorily. T**e 
crude thought, hastily conceived and hurriedly committed 
to paper, can only receive duo correction from the mind that 
conceives it; and with this belief we have been compelled ' 
to throw aside, though with many acruples, numerous pass** 
ges, comprising the germ of many a fine conception and bril- 
liant design, which, under his hands, might have attained all 
the growth and beauty, which they undoubtedly promised. 

It was while Maynard was a member of the senior class of 
the South Carolina College, that a Dramatic corps under the 
direction of Mr. De Camp, for some years after, the Mana- 
ger, established a Theatre in Columbia; at that period some- 
thing of a novelty to its citizens. To a student, and a pro- 
found admirer of the muses, this was an event of highest 
interest; and the offer of a prize, by the Manager, for a po- 
etical address adapted to the opening of the new temple, 
immediately instigated our young author — then in W\% seven- 
teenth year — to undertake the performance. He did so, and 
aucceeded. The address was chosen by a committee of high 
character, and was spoken, we believe, with considerable ef- 
fect We are not informed as to the number of competitors, 
but presume, that, as is usual on these occasions, they were 
neither few in number, nor deficient in industry and talent. 
The successful poem, which will be found in our poetical de- 
partment, is not a fair specimen of the abilities of the writer. 
The hacknied character of the theme and occasion, the diffi- 
culty of saying any thing new on such a subject, and the 
extreme youth of its author, were all so many obstacles in the 
way of a performance, the memory of which might be lasting. 
The address, therefore, is rather that of a gentleman, to 
whom the Belles Let Ires were a taste and a pastime, than 
of a poet The imagea and idcaa employed, are, of necessi- 
ty, common place; and such as are unavoidably auggested 
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by the subject Many of them appear elsewhere, and in 
the old writers; and the chief merit, therefore, of the article 
% question, is the graceful and flowing versification, and a 
few, somewhat novel, combinations of ideas and images, pecu* * 
liar to the theme. The structure of the verse is perfectly un- 
exceptionable, and with, perhaps, ar solitary exception, un- 
commonly easy and harmonious. In its members, however, ** 
it is incoherent, and, if we may so speak, inconsecutive. The .♦" 
song wanders from one topic to another before each is ex- 
hausted; and we find the former recurred to, before we have 
jrell made our way into and through that, to which, in like # 
manner, we had been previously hurried. But this is a ve- 
nial error, and incident to all juvenile performances. The # ' 
wonder is, that, in a production of such length, and of a 
character so ambitious, the defects and exuberances should 
be so few and unimportant, 

To this single achievement, however, the labours of our 
author, while at College, do not appear to have been limited; - 

and, although we are not advised of any other performance, f 

strictly of a public or popular character, from hia pen, be* , X 
yond an occasional display before the Clariosophic Society, 
and other associations of which he was a member, his attain* '- , 
menu and reputation seem rapidly to have been progres- 
sing. His correspondence,, at this period—which, from its 
personal and domestic character, we are not at liberty to 
make use of— bears strong testimony to the manliness and 
originality of his mind, and its employments. His propen- 
sity to philosophical inquiry and criticism— the close and , 
scrupulous self-examination which, in these habits, his mind *» 
continually underwent, seemed to prepare bim, naturally as 
it were, to digress, with the most perfect freedom and suc- 
cess, even In the most familiar compositions, to opinions as 
lofty an^eemprebeoeivc, as the arguments by which thejr 
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were sustained, were novel end ingenious. In this way, evrf- 
sy class of letters, the analytical and nice, not lees than the 
graceful and imaginative^ became subservient tia Ml requisi* 
* tion ; and 9 we aee him, *t &*h starting with grace and sweet- 
ness, and not so abruptly as to offend, from the grare dis- 
cussion of a metaphysical o«* moral problem to the most airy 
<* regions of fiction and romance; even as the bird, suddenly 
m leaping from the sprsy upon which he hss brooded with 
something of human abstraction, whirla lofty into tho sun* 
shine, making the groves ring with the music of a spirit, in 
whom harmony itself can find no imperfection. 
In December, of the year 1830, Mr. Richardson gradua- 

*W * ted, taking a third honor. It has been suggested, as the rea- 
der will remember, by the friend to whom we have been in? 
debted for various and valuable notes upon the early life of 

* our subject, that he might have taken a first honor, *but for 

his indifference to the distinction. We know not to what 
causes his failure so to do, must be attributed; for, though 
having few doubts on the subject of his capacity, we are yet 
unwilling to believe, that one, whose bosom we well knew 
to be filled with an ambitjon not less soaring than honorable, 
and to whom a well-won laurel was no mean temptation 
could entertain any such feeling of indifference. There 
may have been some morbid prompter— -some antagonistic 
principle, turbidly troubling the waters of his spirit at this 
period, and preventing or neutralising aim and exertion. 
The poetical mood — that fierce and restless fever of the 
mind — msy have found its enthusiasm straightened or rebu- 
ked, by some controlling and vexing circumstances in hie 
college career at this period, of which we are unaware; but, ' 
we confess, we are not free to recognise the validity of the 
reason thus furnished by our friend. The thesis, submitted 
by him on graduating, was a paper devoted to his favorite' 
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*bpic, and one, which, of late years, lias been of absorbing 
interest — the Classical Education. Of this performance we 
have briefly spoken in a preceding passage. Its success ap- 
pears to have been peculiar, and to have confirmed those an* 
ticipations of his future eminence, which his previous per* 
formanceshad already sufficiently awakened. With a spirit 
worthy of his theme, he took ground against the modern ? 
heresies of opinion, which, by the free use of the pet it to 5% 
principiij have declared against its utility. He combatted 
with much success the notion, thftt, because of the indepen- 
dence of such aids and auxiliary which a few guiding and 
great minds, at different periods of time, have exhibited, * 
they arc to be considered unnecessary in.a!l other cases; and, 
though itf a wandering and immethodical manner, he appears 
to have taken in and occupied, with considerable force, tho 
entire ground of the question. The Classical Education,—- 
the literature and the arts, refined and polite, of the ancients, 
upon which he had, while yet a youth, pondered with a large 
and comprehensive spirit — furnished topics of thought and at- 
traction, upon which the growing and ardent mind, such as 
belonged to Maynard, might well dilate and be eloquent; * 
and from all accounts, on this occasion, he waa particularly 
so. From the faculty of the college, he waa honored with 
high encomiums; and their decision, in the distribution of 
the honors, which awarded him none higher than that which 
he received, was, we are told, warmly and not without 
some show of justice, disseuted from by many of his fellow 
collegiates. It is to be regretted that the original draft of 
this performance is not attainable. A mere skeleton, and 
that too of the most unsatisfactory and fragmentary descrip- 
tion, has been preserved in this volume, chiefly drawn from '• 
the colunfns of a newspaper, where it underwent partial 
publication. As it appears, we are at a loss to rceofniz^, 
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from Ibe description given, the glowing •Urmiot which is Mid 
to have distinguished Ibe college exercise. Jt it stript of mm* 
ny of those aids and ornaments which five it a free flow 
upon (he ear of the auditory; and, in the leaa pretending form 
of the essay— though tuffieieotly obnoxious atill to the rep- 
rehensions of a severe taste— it has been deprived, by a more 
a^ critical spirit than that in which it had been conceived, of 
jg much of that glow and glitter, which probably won for it 
moot of the applause by which it appears to have been greet* 
ed upon its delivery. In its present shape, it is strangely 
unsatisfactory. The argument is entirely incomplete— the 
transitions from one to another of its premises and details, 
^ too hurried to admit of full, or even partial justice to any one 

of them; and all that we can now perceive of merit, in what 
has been left us, of a performance confessedly highly popu- 
lar at the Ume of its inception, is a graceful and flowing die* 
tion, and a rather profuse, but not unpteamug, freedom of il- 
lustration and ornament. 

Having now quitted college, he proposed to himself the 
Study of the law, and leisurely, at internals, from this period, 
until his life took a new, and perhaps, not an uncongenial 
direction, he employed himself in the acquisition of the ele- 
mentary principles of that noble science. Such a pursuit, 
admirably accorded with the acute and' logical turn of bis 
mind, and there is little doubt,— considering, in connection 
with this characteristic, another, not less so, in the free and 
extreme facility, which, at his age, he possessed, of language 
and composition— that, had he lived, and chosen to pursue the 
profession, his success, as an advocate, must have been deci- 
ded. Currently with this study, he employed himself in 
v flie education of two younger brothers, by which exercise 
he still further refreshed and strengthened his own college 
acquisitions; and in this manner was passed, not uhprofita- 
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My, the brief interval of time* between his departure from 
his Alma Mater, and assumption of the many responsibilities 
and, at all times, highly exciting duties, of a political jour- 
nalist We now see him in a character entirely new, and, 
one, for which we hesitate not to affirm, the amiability of his 
character— the unsophisticated and yielding temper of his 
feelings and affections, almost entirely unfitted him. The heart 
of Maynard, had been made in a mould, and imbued with a 
Spirit, aa gentle aa those emotions, which were the invariable 
accompaniments and unhesitating prompters of all his ac- 
tions. He had formed his idea of human nature, not from 
a survey of its existing, but of its ideal condition. He had 
looked upon humanity, as it was before, and not after its. 
fall; and the soul of poetry, which prompted his own moods, 
was quite too generous and gentle, to concetvo of either 
storms or serpents in that sweet Eden, which his fancy had 
filled with existences, not merely immortal, but young and 
beautiful and innocent to the last What had such a crea- 
ture to do with politics and political partisanship— that war- 
fare of peevish spirits and petty ambition, where patriotism 
becomes a by-word and jest— furnishing the sign post for 
beer house and brothel — and where ruffianism and guile are 
almoat certain of success in the Conflict with honest devo- 
tion, shrinking modesty, and that high-souled truth that will 
hot prostitute its own pure impulses, for all the honors and 
distinctions of an immoral and diseased condition of society} 
We have hitherto studiously forborne, as unnecessary to 
our narratioit, any inference— more than one purely occa- 
sional— to the condition of political parties in the State t>f 
South-Carolina, daring all this period; and our reference 
t*oW shall be as csuttously sparing as may be consistent with 
the requirements of our memoir. Designing this publica- 
tion, as* We" do, simply, as the* memorial of one, who had 
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fa him much that might ban taught, and woo, and cent* 
minded— and . who had already done eometbiog toward* 
the attainment of this promise— we would carefully eup- 
press and exclude aH auch matter aa might he merely lo- 
cal and fleeting in ila interest, or offensive in its expression. 
We would preserve the memory of our friend aa a son of 
Carolina— one, who, if spared for the realization of those 
pledges which his early career had given, would have con* 
fcrrcd honor upon her, and whose labors, even now, are not 
altogether unworthy to he enshrined in the memories of her 
children. For these reasons we would desire to avoid that 
rank and prolific growth — the parties of the day — and 
though from the nature of Mr. Richardson's employ menu 
during tho most active period of his life, this hope be enter- 
tained in vain, we shall yet so far as practicable, abridge hia 
"Remains" by excluding whatever may not ^etm purely 
abstract and general in its application. 

The condition of parties in South-Carolina, separating, aa 
they did, the people at large upon a topic the most terribly 
exciting, and the interest of which, we regret to say, has not 
.even now altogether subsided, it was deemed necessary that 
an exponent of the doctrines and desires of the Union Party 
should be established in Sumter District — a highly intelligent 
division of the State, and one, in which parties were, in a 
numerical sense, pretty equally divided. The opposite, or 
Nullification Party, had already the vantage ground afforded 
; them by the use of a press in the little village of Sumter; 
and the "Southern Whig/* a journal embodying the politics 
of the former party, was established under the direction of 
' Mr. Richardson, and in great part through his own personal 
activity. He had now entered upon a new sphere, and one 
to which his whole previous life had been foreign and unfa- 
miliar. He was now to enter into the arena — to combat—? 
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not principles, so much as persons — for who does not know 
that the war of political partisanship, whatever may he its 
character at the commencement, overlooks, in a little while, 
the abstract grounds upon which the conflict began, and iden- 
tifying measures with men f forgets the doctrine in the teach* 
er? Of this, Maynard seems, at the outset, to have had but 
little idea. His nature had been too generously— -too gently 
constituted ;-— he wns quite too unsophisticated— too untaught 
in the habits of human collision, to regard it as at all difficult 
to to discuss the workings of a problem in government or 
morals, with guiding principles, and according to the dicta 
of college rules, with an even temper, and without violation 
of the bounds and limits of the most rigid decorum. Thus, 
having in his very first paper devoted several columns to the 
consideration of the principles of a distinguished statesman, 
embodied in u theory which has lately "rung from side to 
aide" of our country, he addresses him a private letter, ac- 
companying his public analysts, in which, while he regrets 
that his own convictions do not permit his recognition of the 
doctrine which he opposes, he entertains the hope that his 
Course may not lose him those good regards and that friend- 
ly interest which had always been avowed for his fortunes 
by the person whom he addresses and whose opinions he re- 
views* The original of this letter may well merit preserva- 
tion, as aa illustration of that manly candour and general and 
stern adherence to principle, which formed no less a feature 
of the intellectual, than the .moral existence of our subject 
The following is a copy of the comm&nic#Uon here referred 
to. 
"Respected and Dtar Sir: 

"1 take the liberty of sending you the 'Sumter Whig,' 
devoted to principles which t believe possess your sanction, 
With, perhaps, a single exception. After aa impartial an in- 
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vestigation of the subject fflmy understanding is capable of 
giving it, I hare been compelled by atobborn conviction, to 
reject (be doctrine of the veto, except aa (probably) a revo- 
lutionary measure. I trust that, in gating my objections, I 
have felt and expressed that esteem for your character, and 
that respect for your abilities, which I certainly entertain; 
and that no political rancour will ever operate to convert an 
honest difference of opinion into reckless and indiscriminate 
censure. If I am in error, to be convicted of it will give 
mo no pain; nor [in that event] would I hesitate to avow it 
and retrace my steps. I am not possessed, I trust, by the 
'amabalis insania' of weak minds, which weds them to error 
and renders them obstinately inaccessible to conviction;— 
though I must say, my error, if so it be, must be fundamen- 
tal. I have either built upon an insecure foundation, or am 
bottomed upon constitutional law, and have escaped Locke's 
distinctive feature of madness — false conclusions from sound 
premises. To yoq as the giver of comparative, I would 
address Pope's invocation to the Author of all light — 'If I 
9m right, 0! teach/ etc. 

"With reapoctful remembrance of your kindness, 
"I am, Dear Sir, very sincerely, kc." 

It is not often that public men, in their career of personal 
ambition, urged on by party impulses-— solicitous of the one 
object, and reckless of the character of those means employed 
in Us attainments-observe a courtesy, so elevated, so be- 
comingly honourable as this. Most of our partisan editors 
would smile at tlit* juvenile consideration of the feelings of 
others — this deferential regard to authority and age. They 
would scarce scruple, strong in their supposed notions of the 
right, and devoutly zealous for the combination of men or in- 
terests for which they speak, to assail motives, no less than 
opinions. It was not so with our friend. He had no such 
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hostility to mm; and his opposition to measures, while his 
convictions were the result usually of a close and rigid ex* 
animation of the subject, in all its parts, was urg*d with all 
the deference of one, who felt that he might yet be wrong. 
The trait which this little epistle discloses, to our mind, 
fcpeaks largely for the graceful delicacy of his. It embodies 
the modesty of youth, while it indicates the confidence of 
character — by which, we mean, an enlightened sense, solici- 
tous for the truth, and placing the pursuits and enquiries of 
its intellect, not less under the charge of a pure and proper 
morality, than of the lights of its own reason and experience 
In his twentieth year, and shortly after he had undertaken 
the editorship of the Southern *Whig, he was appointed by 
the Union Party of Sumter District, one of the delegates to 
the Baltimore Convention, convened for the nomination of 
the President end Vice President, of the United States, — 
where, along with the members from South-Carolina, gene- 
rally, his vote appears recorded fur the present incumbent of 
the former office, and Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, in the lat* 
ler. From Baltimore, after the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion, he proceeded to Washington, and attended closely to 
the proceedings of both branches of Congress, as nuy be in- 
ferred from the well written letters, which he furnished for 
hi* iournal from that city — a portion of which, as they des- 
crioe in. part, the manner, 'style, spirit and character of some 
of the leading members of those two bodies, we have pre- . 
served in this collection. They are highly graceful as mere 
specimens of composition, but the reader will discover many 
yet higher attributes in the bold, free* thought, the critical 
^eumco, and frequently just opinions, which distinguish 
them throughout We may add, that there are permitted to 
appear rather too many of those prejudices, which Southern 
youth at a very early period, are taught to imbibe, against 
NoHhern men end institutions. —A marked bias, running 

Z 
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along with tbew^woo time* detme« tod dcfeaUbif opinions* 
and are attributable rqthe* to the toil than the aoul of thoa^ 
ttar, whoa* acme did not often permit him to err in this nan* 
ner 9 and wb^ae spirit, once eonacioua of, would withhold it* 
support or sanction from any senti nun) savouring of injustice* . 

We met him, at this period, for th* last time, in Wash- 
ington. He waa in excellent health, and his spirits were 
unusually buoyant. He waa preparing for hia return to. 
Carolina, hating been tasked ty deliver an oration on the. 
fourth of July, then near at hand*/ and the, high favour and 
applause which had so fsr attended hia public career, and 
the tokens of which were particularly abundant at the seat of 
Government, with those who knew him, had olated him to. 
the utmost. He waa full of hope, sanguine in anticipation, 
and tho numberless plans of public life, and literary achieve- 
ment which be had designed, and which were unhesitating* 
\y disclosed — for hia nature had no concealments — though 
calculated, at that time, to make one amile at the profuse^ 
uess and plenitude of hia hope—unapprehensive of defeat 
and disappointment, — are full of melancholy consideration 
now. Who could have dreamed of so dark a aet, for so 
bright a sun — who look for a tempest when the sky was 
without a cloud! We separated; and, a day or two before 
the close of June, he took his way home, and arrived barely 
in time to deliver hia oration, which he put together in the. 
course of a few houra before ita delivery, while attending 
at the same time to the journal under hia direction, the du- 
ties of which he had resumed immediately on hia return. 

The measure of a convention of the Southern States, with 
the view to a consideration of their federal relations, having 

•Wo have not fctea able to place ow haaoV *poa this seHbnaaace, of 
which, those who wore praeat at its oVIifonr, speak ia tern of the h%he* 
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been suggesfed and discussed by several of the leading men 
of Carolina, was warmly taken up in his paper by Maynard, 
and it would be doing him far less than justice, were we to 
donbt, that, but for his activity in the matter, the decision of 
the Union Party of the State, which finally adopted it, Would 
never, or not then, at least, have been made. The aim was, 
if possible, to prevent the inefficient, and, most probably, 
the suicidal action of any one State, upon these relations; 
and, by referring the common evil and difficulty to the in* 
terests in common, enlist the action of a physical power* 
sufficient to give emphasis to any plan which might finally 
be decided upon for the attainment of a remedy. Some ot 
>he leading politicians of the Party in the lower division of 
the State, were opposed to the measure, apprehending a 
dissolution of the Union, and the formation of an tntirtly 
neflr confederation of interest* purely Southern — an object 
supposed to be in the contemplation of many individuals of 
the op|tasite pArty, With this fear, the suggestion, though 
on the whole, rtthcr popular with the greater portion of thfc 
flarty, was eoblly received by some of those most active and 
distinguished in the direction of it* affairs; and, accordingly, 
*c find; that the measure, though fixed upon at last, was 
simply given into, after it had been adopted by the Union 
forty of Sumter District, without reference to any of th«* 
other divisions of thte State! A preliminary convention of 
delegates, representing the State, only, being necessary to - 
any nlttrior arrangement of this nature, a meeting was cajl- 
mri at Columbia, and, in obedience to the will of his con- 
stituents of Sumter, Maynard, though but toen'ty year* 
Of age, attended as a delegate from that section, the first ses- 
sion of the Union Convention, in September of the past 
year. He was, at this period, Mill engaged in the conduct 
of his journal, the polities of which, had, as wai to have 
%e*n expected, involved him in several controversies of a 
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character rstber uopieaaing and troobleaouie than trying «r 
terrible. Solicitous ooly to reform, be overlooked, in tome 
respects, the capacity end character of the disputant, end in 
return for argument, be sometimes received abuse. A situs- 
tion like this, was, of all others, the most mortifying to • 
man of the nice sensibility —the quiet spirit, and honest end 
confiding candour of Mr. Richardson; and his indignation at 
these assaults had no other effect than that of keeping his 
mind in a state of atrong and feverish excitement Ungeo* 
erous attack, mean and sneaking insinuations— e shameleas 
obloquy snd bitter malignity, wrought upon his temper in n 
thousand ways; and their effect upon his mind and his habits 
grow momently more and more visible to every eye. A 
sickly animation pervaded his whole system, and made him 
restlessly alive to every circumstance! which, at another pe- 
riod, would have bee a suffered to pass by him without any 
regard, or, at the utmost,- with but a passing thought or 
smile, of scorn or indifference. Still, he did not complain, 
even to thos* raosi intimately desr to him; and though it 
was evident how deeply he felt the ungenerous nature of 
the warfare waged against him,*a sense of pride— a true man* 
lincss, and a just appreciation of his own character forbade 
the idea of any reference to others for sustenance or sympa- 
thy. The iron waa in his soul, yet he writhed not under its 
inflictions. He frit himself mistaken and misunderstood, 
by many of those whose opinions he could really esteem; 
while, on the other hand, he was daily the victim of asaaulta 
from quarters either too worthless or obscure to justify 
honorable consideration. To one, not conversant with the 
temper of political parties, and thoae too, of a Southern 
country, our regrets may savour somewhat of extravagance. 
It may be thought surprising that one whose character we 
have sought to describe, as peculiarly distinguished by its 
manly firmness, should at the same time, be so tenderly alive 
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to such indirect or base hostility; but when it is remember* 
ed, that true manliness of character is most usually allied to . 
a sensibility as perpetually aliv*, as the courage which is 
called to sustain it, must be active and enduring, the suffer- 
ings of his spirit, charged too with the paramount necessity 
of their suppression, will be readily understood. 

In the begioning of October, in company with his father, 
the Honorable Judge Richardson, he went on a visit to the 
totfn and neighborhood of CM urn hi a, chiefly with a political 
object At that period of excitement, no talent, of whatever 
order, waa suffered %> rest in idleness; and the journey was 
taken in obedience to that utmost imperative requirement of 
the popular voice, which, from its sometimes insulsted posi- 
tion in the interior, looks necessarily for its knowledge of 
men and measures, alike, to those whose leisure and informa- 
tion will permit of such a practice. In the thickly clustered 
towns and villages of the Northern States, where newspa- 
pers and knowledge may be had on all hands and with little 
trouble, such a habit is unknown; but with the agricultural 
States, with a free population scattered at wide intervals 
throughout a territory, in one tense of the word, wild and 
uncultivated, no other means of popular enlightenment can 
be readily contrived. To adopt such a system is therefore 
incumbent upon all those who may desire the popular wel- 
fere— though, it sometimes happens in the end, as the pre- 
sent condition of South-Carolina, readily and unhappily at- 
tests, that, in the same way and through m like medium, error 
sometimes succeeds to ignorance, and usurps dominion over 
tiie less presumptuous power, whose place slie has taken. 

The business of the political meeting which drew their at- 
tendance at Columbia, having been over, Maynard, though 
indisposed, commenced bis return home io company with. 
bis father. He had proceeded as far as the bouse of Mr* 
John Marshall, in RichUnd District, some fourteen miles 
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from Columbia when bit indisposition ptft tin, far the fiitt 
time, a serious appetraoce, and it was found impossible fat 
him to proceed farther. Medical attendance *** called} 
bud the presence of foor physicians abotit him* attested not 
lexs the alarming nature of th% attack, than the deep inte- 
rest of those around him; for his recovery. ' 

During his illnetts* which, in spite of all care, was destin- 
ed to be fatal, attended tlosely by a father whom he had 
ever loved,' and a sistelr in whom hit best Elections had been 
always confided, his spirits previously op pres s ed 6r stimol** 
ted, in extremes, returned m most respetts to the more even 
tone of healthful equanimantty, even while the animal fire* 
were most rapidly wasting; and, though, at occasional mo* 
ments, his thoughts, reverting to the life of turmoil in which 
he had so recently been engaged, grew irregular with sud* 
den hallucination*, yet, with a strong, and, under all cir- 
cumstances, a singular exercise of the mental powers, he was 
enabled to bring hack and restrain the rebellious spirits, and 
fconfinc them to the dwelling* destined so shortly to be left 
forevet vacant. If is moments of delirium, few and soon 
bvercomc, gave place, as the hour of dissolution drew near, 
io the guiding and fine reason which distinguished his intel- 
lect; and he sought, having a full consciousness of his fatty 
to soothe and compote the hearts of those who could do 
nothing for him. Ho spoke with Jerenity and mildness-* 
With a temper, no longer ruffled with the strifes to which he 
had been so lately subject, and the effect of which, was, in 
fcreat part, the worst feature of his disease. The principles 
6f the Christian Religion, which, with a singular direction 
lor one of his youth, his mind had examined years before, he 
now repeated with a conscious triumph to those about him; 
as his own, and as forming that creed, which now brought 
serenity to his spirit. * Though ambition' was a marked ami 

•Tin: mo»t grateful ev Miction ofttto truth of Itk dwUrntloa In thb fcti«ct, 
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leading feature in his life, there were no rain regrets on his, 
lip* at the hour of hit departure. Forgiving those who had 
wronged or mistaken him— blowing thoae who loved, on 
the twelfth of October, the sixth flay of his illness, he expired 
gently in the arms of thoae most dear to him. Ilia remains 
trcro borne to tho place of family burial and residence at 
Bloom Hill, in Clarumont county, followed by a large- eon* 
course of those relatives and friends, whoso tycBf for a long 
period, had been turned in high expectation upon that fine 
promise now forever overthrown. 

Our task is now nearly over. The lift; of the man *of let- 
ters is seldom prolific of much material of loading interest — 
still less may v*f find in the history of one but Entered up* 
on such a life. A series of abstractions rather than events, 
brings us from one stage of time to another, and ho who 
has charmed and soothed, and beguiled us in his works n 
seldom leaves a memorial of interest behind him, except tc\ 
those to whom ho has been personally known. It was thus 
with our subject .In the quiet of the studio, for the most 
part of his career, we look in vain for those strifes, and tho 
tlevclopcmcnt of those passions, which give action to histo- 
ry. His life, wedded to few changes but those of the sea- 
son*, like the rose of the wilderness, is conscious of no events 
but those which they bring} and the elements in tho midst 
of which he dwelt, bestow At his departure, t% little consid- 
eration's the forest, when, by some rude tcphyr, the leaf 
s detached and whirled away from the parent stem, or, break- 
ng through tho sides of its choked and neglected fountain, 

•scan mi tfca ecJIeetMMi of maBa*cript« whitb ha left behind kirn. ' Tbare — 

^tdBHSji/ ^^M^a w aaiarani pvnow a* awaaaw ma, ana* nam •wwr aaiaiaL 

atolaf tafajaaaa as area* wtteti ware aaleabta* aot amly to tqr the aarra* 

sat is saaaWa a deccet aaaaa af tiflemdaes caaaklamlioa ia tha awad, we 

fad aataial fienaa af prayer, ia waiefc a aiagelar aed aaakele beaiUHj af ei- 

aiae«eejsic«eetee*eri»alllfe 

fsas at ssa Sjf Im pafpasai at acniavafnaai. 
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whet the silent wit« escapes away , and it forever lost in Ik* 
deep sands tad untrodden pathi of the desert Nor, dear 
the fact, that there remain atill a few, who meat regret and 
cannot cease to remember, change very materially the dee. 
liny of which we have spoken, sod sought, however feebly, 
to describe. The World of roan iaeoe of thoughtless change, 
and of perpetually varying regards* It is to defeat this dis- 
position that %vo carve the marble— -that we give life to the 
rock and the canvass filling the abodes of business snd of 
men with fine forms, and sweet, but always melancholy, 
memosiala. 

We need say little more in relation to the literary labours 
of Maynard. The reader wall form hia own opinion, upon 
the imperfect volume which wo have put before him. The 
specimens here given, are not meant eo much to exhibit his 
performance ss his promise — are not so much the achieve* 
went, ss the preparation for achievement They are the ex- 
ercise, of the young eaglet— the initial flights, in which, by 
short excursions and brief elevations, he prepares hia wings 
for the far summits, and his unsealed cyea for the meridian 
blaze. That these flights would have been as high on the 
part of Maynard as sny of his fellows, we have no doubt 
ourselves, and, without fear, hazard the opinion among our 
readers; relying confidently, even on thia little collection, 
full of imperfections, as, doubtless it will Appear, to sustain 
our estimate. He had the soul for the endeavour— the spirit 
of daring which such an aim demands; ami, who will say, 
that the bird who, yet unfledged, poured forth strains so de- 
licate and melodious, as those here preserved, would not, 
when years and exercise had imparted eonfideuee to bis spirit 
and maturity to his voice, have made the groves ring with a. 
music, not easily to be rivalled, and not soon to be forgotten. 
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; CALHOUN'S EXPOSITION.* 

The sentiments of this distinguished individual, 
having been for sometime before the American people, 
and the reckless anathemas and sweeping denunciations 
of opposing, and the servile and indiscriminate flat- 
teries of applauding partizans, having pretty well sub- 
sided, the time may be supposed, fairly to have arrived 
for sober, unbiassed, calculating reason to make up her 
final verdict We believe the recent expose, has 
received as much unmerited censure, as undeserved 
praise. By some, its author has been apotheosised as 
the originator of a brilliant system of government, or 
as the fearless champion of the old, discarded principles 
of ninety-eight. By others, he has been denounced as 
a reckless disorganiscr, and determined disunionist. To 
the former verdict we cannot entirely yield our assent, 
but the latter opinion, we unhesitatingly disavow. We 
can never believe* that this distinguished and most able 
Statesman, would, under any circumstances, finally and 
advisedly, pledge his high and responsible name to sen- 
timents of disrespect, and disaffection to the govern- 
ment of our adoption. It would be strange indeed, if 

•The title by which Mr. C&lboea't tWonr •• tl* •abject *f aeBitatiee it 
aeprierly ftcogftfod ie Soeth-Ceieliea. for thai t heery m tsten**, u w- 
denteev by ili adTecetet, eee the eofteflpeeneoce betwees Goveraef HejneV 
in aai Vtec-ftwideet Caiboea, fa hiw end Aegeet, IS*!;— the Ttiieee 
■ Mi niMaai repoitt ef the Ciayeattaa beta 1 atC+lemhia, Be e t h -C aroliem, 
Ntveafter, ISSt, aad the Ordiaaace to mdttfy, leceaaaaaWhal by the hm 
be4y, aad earne d oet m e* ptovhiee • by the « 
See eke, the ffeeeh ef Mr. Hay** e* Feot 4 e i 
(JaMAuta,**! 
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he could. The obscure individual, to whom the deer 
of honorable fane is tor ever closed, might tad an ex- 
cuse for becoming the incendiary of the Ephesian Tem- 
ple: but what defence could be made for the Guardian </* 
the shrine, who had, himself, snatched a living coal from 
the altarto wrap the fabric in flames? To the sincere and 
honest conviction of Mr. Calhoun in the constitution* 
alitv and fitness of his remedy, the independent attitude 
he lias assumed, his manly disregard of the personal 
bearing of the question, his uncompromising devotion 
to his oath to support the Constitution— the expose be- 
fore us bears ample testimony. We accord to him the 
high and honorable eulogiiim of regarding truth, and 
disregarding party: of preferring the interests of South 
Carolina to the emoluments of the Union; of sacrificing 
self to what he sincerely believed the cause of the 
Constitution. In the chief point he has discussed, the . 
constitutional question, we are so unfortunate as to dif- 
fer with him. We differ honestly, after long and labo- 
rious reflection, and shall freely detail our grounds of 
dissent. If we misconceive or mistate the question, wc 
are sincerely desirous of correction. 

We will, in fairness, state this important constitu- 
tional question in the words of it* originator: nor, in- 
deed, could we find language that more succinctly 
embraces the whole ground in dispute. 

"Thequc5tion of the relation, which the State and Gene- 
ral Government bear to each other, is not one of recent ori- 
gin. From the commencement of oar system, it has divided, 
public sentiment. Even in the Convention, while the Con- 
stitution was struggling into existence, there were two par- 
ties, a* to what this relation should be, whose different sentr- 
ntents, constituted no small impediment in forming that 
instrument. After the General Government went into ope- 
ration, experience soon proved that the question had not 
terminated with the labors of the Constitution. The great 
struggle, that preceded the political revolution of 1801, 
which brought Mr. Jefferson into power, turned essentially 
*n it; and the doctrines and arguments on both sides were . 
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embodied and ably sustained; on the one, in the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions, and the report to the Virginia 
Legislature; and on the other, in the replies of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts and some of the other States.—* 
These resolutions and this report, with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania about the same time, (par* 
ticularly in the case of Cobbett, delivered hy Chief Justice 
M'Kean and concurred in by the whole bench,) contain what 
I believe to be the true doctrine on this important subject'* 

"Their great and leading principle is that the General Go- 
vernment emanated from the people of the several t St ales, 
forming distinct political communities, and acting iu their 
separate and sovereign capacity, and not from all of the peo- 
ple forming one aggregate political community: that the 
Constitution of the u. States is in fact a compact, to which 
each State is a party, in the character already described; and 
that the several States or parties, have a right to judge of its 
infractions, and in case of a deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of a power not delegated, they have the right, 
in the last resort, to use the language of the Virginia resolu* 
tions, "to interpose for arresting the progress qfthe evil, 
and for maintaining within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to them." 
• * ■•-•• • » 

•Where the diversity of interests exists in separate and 

distinct classes of the community, as is the case in England, 

and was formerly the ease in Sparta, Rome, and most of the 

free States of antiquity, the rational constitutional provision 

is, that each should be represented in 4he Government, as a 

separate estate with a distinct voice, and a negative on the 

acta of its co-estates, in order to check their encroachments. 

In England, the Constitution has assumed expressly thin 

form; while in the governments of Sparta and Rome the 

same thing was effected under different but not much les* 

efficacious forms." 

• •••«* 

"Happily for us, we have no artificial and separate clasaes 
of aociety. We have wisely exploded all such distinctions; 
but w* are not, on that account exempt from all contrariety 
of interests, as the present distracted and dangerous condition 
of Mir eoontry, unfortunately, but too clearly proves. With 
us they are almost exclusively gfognpbiral, limiting mainly 
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from difference qf climate, toil. sttuat*o, industry and pro- 
duction, but are not, therefore, less necessary to to protected 
by an adequate constitutional provision, than where the die* 
tinct interest! exist in separate classes. The necessity U* In 
truth greater, as such separate and dissimilar geographical • 
interests! are not liable to come into conflict, ana more dan- 
gerous when in that state, thao those of any other descrip- 
tion.^ 

"This right of interposition, thus solemnly asserted by the 
State of Virginia, be it called what it may, state right, veto, 
nullification, or by any other name, I conceive to be the fun- 
damental principle of our system, resting on facts historically 
as certain, as our revolution itself, and deductions as simple 
and demonstrative, as that of any political or moral truth 
whatever, and I firmly believe that on its recognition de- 
pends, the stability and safety of our political institutions. 9f 

Were we to start any general objection to the doc- 
trine of the Vice President, it would be, that it is too 
metaphysical— too vague — too speculative. It appeals 
more to abstract analogies chau to practical illustrations 
— more to what might be the most perfect scheme of 
government, than to what actually is the organization 
of our own. It gives to human nature too much virtue 
and forbearance; and while providing cheeks against the 
cupidity of a majority, seems to apprehend no abuse of 
power on the part of a factious and disorganizing minority. 
In proof of, at least, one of our allegations, we would 
refer to the sweeping assertion, that *•% nature every 
individual has a right to govern himself.-' The ex- 
pression is imposing at first sight* and seems to carry 
truth along with it. The question however involves a 
.nice point in metaphysics, and may well admit of doubt. 
We do not express a definitive opinion at this time, but 
will simply suggest a difficulty or two, that readily oc^ 
cur. Man being bora with the several qualities of re- 
ciprocal enjoyment and protection — bearing many rela- 
tions to his fellows which can be developed only by the 
act of his congregating with them— this situation would 
appear to be a necessary feature of his nature. More 
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over, being found in a social state, and— since what is 
universal may be said to be natural — society, with its 
conditions and restrictions— one of which we conceive 
to be, in the emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, "ab- 
solute acquiescence to the decisions of the majority"— 
is his proper situation. If so, to deny the right of 
the majority to govern, is to oppugn a condition of So- 
ciety, and, as we shall hereafter shew, to shake the 
main pillar of Republicanism. As if in anticipation 
of these difficulties, Mr. Calhoun has drawn a vivid 
picture of the evils of partial legislation, the likelihood 
of interested majorities, and the disastrous and remedi- 
less situation of oppressed minorities. These points 
are made to figure prominently on the foreground of 
the sketch — highly colored, and in bold relief. But 
there are dark, as well as bright points, in the picture. 
There are shadows, which obscure its brilliancy — blob 
which mar the liberty of its coloring — and irregulari- 
ties, destroying all the harmony of its proportions.— 
True, an interested majority may misconstrue the char- 
ter — may enact unjust and unconstitutional laws. But 
on the other hand, is it probable, that the decision of 
a single confederate, alarmed for its rights—deeply in- 
terested in the issue — and goaded on by its passion*— 
will prove more profound — more temperate — and more 
impartial than that of the collective wisdom and virtue 
of the whole Union? 

* After a measure may have been framed with the greatest 
wisdom and caution, and with the assistance of all thoae 
guards which the Constitution has deemed indispensable, it 
enables a single member of the government to undo ©very , 
thing— t* bid defiance to the government of its own choice;* 
and to commit, perhaps, an irretrievable injury to the into-" 
vests of every other member of the confederacy. And this/ 
too, without putting it in the power of that single member to 
cure, in wj practical manner, theftuhy legislation of which 
it complains. A power of this kind~* power which is only 
potent to do mischief— ia dbaokitriy inwmcilca We with tbe 
iot oar nw luiuuiiioiis. * , f , > 
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tt appears tp us, that the fundamental error of Ac 
doctrine, one which runt through, and uttcoasciomly 
tinctures the whole theory, in claiming such ultra and 
unheard of rights for the Stately is a radical misunder- 
standing of the nature of our government The oppo- 
site extremes of our peculiar polity are Consolida- 
tion, on the one hand, and the State teto or Nulli- 
fication on the other. The former would first crush 
the confederate government, and then amalgamate the 
particles into mass-— newly remodelling them and pre- 
serving no trace of their original elements. This 
would make us an unlimited consolidation, with no final 
remedy in any measure of injustice, save in the "ultima 
ratio regum." The latter, would render the confede- 
racy a league (and one of a most peculiar character) 
instead of a government* — would subtract from the 
wholesome powers of the Union, to annex a dangerous 
prerogative to the States — and, virtually, throw us back 
upon the old, rotten, discarded, inefficient confedera- 
tion of '77. Our government, then, is strictly neither 
entirely National, nor entirely Federal, but a mixture 
of both. In its origin it is purely federal — in its ope- 
ration it is purely national — in its organization it is 
partly federal, and partly national. 

Mr. Calhoun, has? we think, been led away by con* 
sidering not what if, but what ought to be the character 
of our civil polity. In settling it, he has been misled 
by a deceptive view of the veto power in the different 
branches of the British Government He considers 
these departments as representing distinct interests, and 
derives their privilege of check from this contrariety. 
This is not the case.-— Every branch of that government 
represents partially, if not entirely, the same interests 

•The distinction here made by ov author, between tho character of a 
laagoc and a government, has bean dwelt upon with much fata and adroaV 
neat by a oabaoqaont reviewer of the whole •abject, ia tho North American 
Review.; in a long paper contained in the namber of that jenraaJ lor Janaary, 
1S3S, attributed, (though we doobt with corrcctnem,) tt the pea of Mr. Web. 
•ttr. See pages S26--7 of that periodical 
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•—with this, in the present instance, unimportant dis- 
tinction, that the Lords are a step above the Commons in 
rank— the King a step above the Lords. The lower 
house represents the commercial and landed interest-— 
the upper also represents the latter, with no small 
share of the nionied class. The King embraces both, 
and has a check upon both. Precisely such is the 
foundation of our checks of different departments. It 
could not be otherwise, for it is the simplest — the least 
disorganizing — the most efficient. There is one diffe- 
rence, however, which republicanism has introduced 
into our form. The veto of our Chief Magistrate dif- 
fers from that of the British throne, inasmuch as it is 
not absolute, not final— it is conditional. There is no 
sound reason, then, for saying, that, since the British 
Constitution has provided for different classes by mutu- 
al checks upon each other, oiir Constitution should 
secure different geographical interests by a more ex* 
tensive veto. 

By Mr. Calhoun's theory, this declaration of the Con- 
federates in General Congress assembled, is neither a 
new grant of power to Congress — nor an amendment, 
nor a legislative act in any particular. It is simply an 
expression of opinion — tnc renewal of a grant already 
made— or a refusal of a power never delegated. In 
other words, the Convention is organized into a Court 
of Justice— a judicv.1 tribunal— not to amend— alter— 
remodel— or abrogate the Constitution: but to pass sen- 
tence upon a law of Congress. For our own part, we 
cannot sec the difference between a settlement of the 
Charter by three fourths of a Convention and an amend- 
ment. To one party it must partake estentially of that 
character. South Carolina believes the Tariff law un- 
constitutional; — if » Convention decides otherwise, it 
'is surely an amendment, as far as she is concerned. 
If the. decision is in our frvor, it is precisely the same 
i in relation to our opponents. "To this complexion it 
must wmc at list"— to construe a law, ad Ubitum> is 
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by the position of the advpcatesof the veto on another 
occasion, folly equivalent to the power to imiAe or 

If we are not mistaken in our interpretation of what 
the advocates of the Veto term the "settlement of the 
Charter," it will be a very easy matter to demonstrate 
its inconsistency with the letter of the Constitution. — 
It is admitted by Mr. Calhoun, and indeed by every 
partisan on that Vide, though they differ among them- 
selves in other particulars, that the object— -the sole end 
and aim of Nullification is, to force Congress to submit 
the law in question to a General Convention, which 
shall either formally cede the disputed power, by a 
vote of three fourths, or deny it by a vote of more than 
one fourth. We pass by the inconsistency developed 
in the difference between the vote necessary to give, 
and that required to deny the power. This ground 
has been already occupied — nor have we ever seen a 
plausible rejoinder. But, to the point in hand. If to 
declare — to pronounce valid — to "settle?* — be virtually 
to amend — then is the assumption on the part of a sin- 
gle State to force such an amendment palpably uncon- 
stitutional. There are two (and only two) modes pro- 
vided by the Constitution to amend, revise, and abro- 
gate that instrument— (Art. V. Sec. I.) — "whenever 
two thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, or 
upon application of two thirds of the State Legisla- 
tures." This is the only legal mode— the power so far 
from being given to a single State, is expressly denied. 
Now, if South-Carolina, by her Legislature or Con- 
vention, usurps this power, she violates the Constitution 
—she resists the Government of her own adoption—- she 
places herself in an attitude of war, and is at once 
without the pale and protection of the Union.— Again, 
if there is no such express prerogative given to a State, 
— if, on the contrary, it is expressly denied, can it be 
found among the reserved rights? Can it be supported 
by implication, construction, or what the nnltifiers call 
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the "x&turc of things" and the "character of our Gc- 
ternmcntt 99 No one; more deenly feels, or more sen- 
sibly deplores than ourselves, trie fallen condition of 
of this once "glorious little State." No one more hear- 
tily desires her a safe egress from her pressures — no 
one more sincerely loves peaceable and constitutional 
remedies, — and no one, we arc pleased to believe, 
would be more willing to appty*them. Could we 
think the veto safe, peaceable and constitutional, we 
would unite heart and hand with our opponents. But, 
stubborn conviction forces us to reject the proposed 
remedy, (if that may be called a remedy, which rids 
us of life?) and we cannot but believe, but, that, in order 
to get rid of a vexatious (an J we hone temporary) evil, 
the advocates of the new system violate the very in* 
strument which they profess to desire to restore to its 
original import and purity. 

The ostensible end and aim of the veto is to compel 
Congress to keep within, what, in the opinion of the 
Nullifying State, is its legitimate sphere; by submitting 
to the joint employers a doubtful act of the common 
agent, not for purposes of amendment, but simply to 
obtain an expression of opinion. Now we would en- 
quire, by what clause of the Constitution a state is in- 
vested with the power to call a General Convention not 
to alter or to abrogate, but to pass a judicial opinion 
upon a legislative act? We have searched for it in 
vain nor can we admit of it by implication, construction, 
or what the Nullifters term the "nature of things." 
If a State can decide upon the constitutionality of an 
act of Congress, either absolutely, or by requiring, 
against it* construction, a vote equal to that which call- 
ed the Constitution into existence, then is the Judiciary 
virtually abolished, and its powers transferred to each . 
and every State. The Constitution has, in the most 
unequivocal language, appointed the Supreme Court 
the tribunal of constitutional appeal— making it inde- 
pendents but in other respects feeblc^-stroiig in tfr 
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own sphere, but powerless out of it— in order that ft 
might be safely interposed as a check upon the other 
department! We do not say or believe tnat this body k 
perfectly profound in theory, and admirable in its practi- 
cal operation. The assertion would imply, that its crea- 
tors were not men, and that itself is more than human. 
We believe certain of the objections of the Vice Presi- 
dent to be well foumftft, and, to a certain extent, conclu- 
sive. But these relate to inherent defects of the Consti- 
tution, which can be remedied only by an amendment; 
We believe that the concession of this power to the Su- 
preme Court is perfectly consistent with the admission, 
that the power may not always have been rightly exerci- 
sed, and may require re-consideration and re-adjustment. 
At one period of our History, the Bench descended 
from its high and responsible functions to become a 
school of intemperate party harangues. But power 
mnst be trusted somewhere, and all human trusts are 
obnoxious to abuse — still, if the People have the correc- 
tive in their own hands, there is no reasonable ground 
of complaint. Reasoning from abuses is decidedly the 
least philosophical and satisfac tory mode that can be adop- 
ted and under such an habit* we would reject all 
Government, because misrule sometimes triumphs: all 
Law, because villainy still stalks abroad without pun- 
ishment: all Medicine, because disease sometimes baf- 
fles its efforts. The Judiciary, whatever may be the 
errors in its organization, though the weakest depart- 
ment of our government, has ever been esteemed the 
strongest against the encroachments of the Legislature: 
and when any change is to take plaqe in its stricture 
and capacity, we may well pause, before we prefer the 
ardor, intemperance, and the, necessarily, tumultuous 
character uf an excited State Convention, to the cool, 
dispassionate, reasoning habits of a learned, dignified 
and temperate Bench. 

"How the States are to exercise this high power of inter- 
position which constitutes so essential a portion of their re- 
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served righU tlmi it cannot be delegated without an entire 
surrender qf their sovereignty, and converting our system 
from a federal into a consolidated government, ig a question 
that the States only sre competent to determine." 

Mr. Calhoun here bases the right of State interposi- 
tion by veto upon the reserved sovereignty of the States. 
His position is, that the confederates of the league, ori- 
ginally /ree, sovereign and independent, have not yiel- 
ded to Congress the power in question, or the right to 
assume it by implication or construction. The States, 
and each State severalty, retain tilts power by virtue of 
their reserved sovereignty. Now, it so happens, that of 
the twenty-four confederates which at present compose 
the Union, eleven were never sovereign States, and, of 
course cannot claim this right of interposition. Here are 
the two horns of a dilemma; choose either, and the case is 
the same. If one State possesses this right of veto, it 
must, by the provisions of the Constitution, be common 
to all. The right is claimed by virtue of powers ap- 
pertaining to a sovereign community , which nave never 
been ceded to the common agent; but this aegis of sove- 
reignty throws its protection over the thirteen original 
parties alone; and yet we live under a government of 
equal privileges, and under a Constitution which ex* 
pressly provides, that no preference shall be given to 
one State over another! To the scheme of our oppo- 
nents, this objection, from their own shewing, appears 
fatal; and a solution of the difficulty, if possible, would 
not a little enlighten our understandings. 

"Should the General Government, and a State come into 
Conflict, we have a high remedy; the power which called 
the General Government into existence, which gave it all of 
its authority, aad can enlarge, contract, or abolish its powers 
at its pleasure, may be invoked. The States themselves 
may be appealed to? three fourths of which, in fact, form a 
power, whose decrees are the Constitution itself, and whose 
voice can silence all discontent The utmost extent then of 
the power is, that a State acting in it* sovereign capacity, as 
•oe of tb* parties to the constitutional compact, may compel 
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the Govarumeat, created by thai compact toaubaait a (infla- 
tion touching Us infraction, to the partiea whq created Us 
to avoid the supposed dangers of which, it tt proposed to ie- 
aort to the novel, the hazardous, and I moat arid, fatal pro- 
ject of giving to the General Government the sole and final 
richt of interpreting the Constitution, thereby reveraing the 
whole ay item, making that instrument the creature of its will; 
instead of a rule of action impressed on it at its creation* and 
annihilating in fact the authority which imposed it, and 
from which the government itself derives its existence. 19 

We cannot find the clause in the Constitution, which 
authorizes Congress to call a Convention for any other 
purposes, than to alter, amend, or abrogate the Charter* 
The State interposition, be it remembered, only forces 
a construction from the assembled confederates. We 
are also at a loss to understand the force of the analogy 
which gives the power of construing exclusively to 
three-fourths, because three-fourths are requisite to 
amend. Why not insist, because the Constitution was 
unanimously adopted, that it should be unanimously 
expounded? The analogy appears equally obvious and 
conclusive. The error appears to be in imaginiug, 
that there is a peaceable and universal remedy for all 
governmental obliquities:— a political panacea for every 
abuse of power. It is beyond human ingenuity to con- 
trive such a system, as long as man is constituted with 
his present passions. Power must be confided some- 
where, and will sometimes be overstepped. We have 
provided every safeguard for its just administration, in 
the responsibility of our National Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to the people: — in the liability of federal of- 
ficers to impeachment: and in the independence of U. 
States influence in the appointment of State functiona- 
ries. But after all these precautions, the Constitution is 
a compact to be expounded by i7* text and spirit — by 
the facts of the case f and the provisions for expound- 
ing it — which provisions none of the parties caa consti- 
tutionally reject. The instrument provides that the 
laws of the United States shall be the supreme law of 
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the land, and that the Julia's in every State shall bo 
bound thereby: any thing in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.* The 
Charter also ordains* that the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases in law ami equity under thi* Constitu- ' 
lion, &c.f This is the taw of the Constitution — the ar- 
rangement of power and adjustment of interests may be 
faulty— may be dangerous: — but that such is the scheme 
of our government, the language used is too explicit to 
admit of a doubt. But we can entrust this point in 
abler hands* and we gladly avail ourselves of superior 
intellect and experience. Mr. Madison* in relation to 
the tribunal of dernier resort* holds the following lan- 
guage: 

"It is true, that in controversies relating to the boundary 
between the two jurisdictions, the tribunal which is ultimate* 
ly to decide* is to bo established under the General Govern- 
ment. But this docs not change the principle of the case. 
The decision is to be impartially made according to the rules 
of the Constitution; and all the usual and most effectual pre- 
cautions are taken to secure this impartiality. Some such 
tribunal is clearly essential to prevent an appeal to the sword 
and a dissolution of the compact; and that it ought to be es- 
tablished under the General, rather than the Local Govern* 
ments; or to speak more properly 9 that it could be safely es- 
tablished under the first alone, is a position not likely to be 
combated." 

If the State does not possess this right of forcible 
appeal, the exposition infers, that Congress is the final 
juage of its own powers, and that ours is virtually a 
consolidated government. We have already shewn, 
that the Constitution provides another tribunal to settle 
the question which the veto would provoke, viz: "has 
Congress this power?" But independent of this, the 
States, aa well as Congress, possess their own mode of 
appeal. If the one is satisfied of the legality of the 
* net, and declines submitting it to the amendatory tribu- 
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iial, what ground of oomplaiat have the other? Gotv 
|m it muafied; Let those who are 4*mtisfietia ex- 
ercise their Constitutional prerogative.* Let the . 
State draw up its' view of the unconstitutionality of the 
act-r-let it apply to the Legislaturci of the other States 
for their opinion— let it respectfully, hut firmly remon- 
strate agaiml the act, and obtain a decision as the 
Constitution points out. If this fails to assemble the 
confederates, it ought to couviitcc the appellate State? 
that the call of a Convention would not alter the case: 
but that the tribunal thus referred to, would infallibly 
reject our claim. If, after this application of the Con- 
stitutional provision, the people deem the evil too 
grtat for acquiescence, they need not unconditionally 
and absolutely secede. Let them assemble in their 
majesty — let them take their vital interests in their 

■**!^ own hands — let them make a final appeal— let them 
r*j solemnly adjure the government of their own choice* 

'^igJ to pause* or incur the mournful alternative of blotting 
out one bright star from our political firmament — of 

I effacing one stripe from our National flag. Let the 

! question bi* respectfully but firmly put — renounce the 

•This view of the writer has been followed up, mere in detail, by the Re- 
viewer, to whose paper on the topic in question, comprised in the North Asne- 
ricao, we have already referred . It will be teen by tbu brief passage which 
we subjoin, hew nearly the twn writers enineide in their separate considera- 
tion of the point The Reviewer my*i "It would therefore be the duty of 
the discontented State, ineteed of proceeding to nullify and throwing npon 
the General Government the reaponaibUity of bringing the eabject before the 
othor States, to be^in by addressing heraelf directly to the other States in the 
way of eonealtatioo. Bnt in what form is this to be done? The Vice Prusi- 
dent tells na that the anhjecl roust be brought before the States "in the oaly 
form in which, according to the Constitution it can be, by a proposition to 
amend in the manner proscribed by that instrument ** lint how does it ap- 
pear, that this is the only or the proper form in which the business can be 
done? The object is to ascertain the meaning of the Constitution. Why 
resort for this purpose, to a process intended for a totally different one, and, 
as wo have seen, wholly unsuitable and ineffectual for Una? Suppose that all 
the insuperable preliminary objections to which we have adverted are over- 
come;— that the CSeneral Government has applied for a grant of the dausnteil 



power, and that the States, as the Vice President would of course desiro, havs 
refused the application ; — how would t!ie case then stand? Precisely as it does 
now. The question would still be, what is the meaning of the Constitutisn 
as it is?** 
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TarifT— not so much as an evil in itself, as implying 
the existence of a right to impose other and greater 
evil*— or renounce the Union? We do not believe, 
that the present or prospective state of affairs would 
warrant such a dreadful alternative) but let not the party, , 
of which we are, it is true, bdt an inefficient member, 
be taunted as remediless.* We claim every right 
which the Constitution nrovides, and are ready, when 
occasion demands, to apply those rights which are above 
all Constitutions, the "right to fight"— the right to re* 
sist oppression — the right to appeal from man to God. 

"As strongly ss 1 am impressed with the great dissimilar!* 
ty, pod, I most add, as truth compels me to do, contrariety * 
of interests in our country, resulting from the causes already 
indicated, and which are so great, that they cannot be sub- ,- 
jeeted to the unchecked will of a majority of the whole, 
without defeating the great end of fovernment (and without 
which it is a curse:) yet I see in the Union, as ordained in 
the Constitution, the means, &c. fee. " « 

In this passage, which substantially embraces the 
whole theory, containing the faet-predicate f (discord- 
ant interests, in the Confederacy) and the inference 
deduced (the danger of legislation by a mere majority) % 
Mr. Calhoun has only thrown the weight of his authority 
into the scale, and we are content to settle the ques- \ 
turn by this rule. We think we shall be able to throw ' 
into our scale, sanction at least as high as Mr, Cal- 
houn's; (by no means an easy task;) and to refute, by 
the most unequivocal opinions of two of the patriarchs 
of our country, each of the positions upon which his 
doctrines art founded. Our quotations are from Presi- 
dents Washington and Jefferson, 1 and are so singularly 
appropriate, that they appear to have been penned for 
the express purpose of answering the embryo theory 6f 
Mr. Calhoun. If the question before us was, what is 
the belt government? and, not, what actually is the 
govern* eft t under jrhkh we the? we atfght alter our 

' nh*bd*H^kUmk<*^kUn**nij>; * 
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position, aad adopt a different system of defence. But* 
at die question stands, our extracts conclusively shew, 
that both of Mr. Calhoun's positions— the fact-predicate 
and the conclusion— -were repudiated by our earliest 
and ablest statesmen, and formed no part of the gov- 
ernment under which they lived. Upon Mr. Cal- 
houn's first principle ("geographical distinction? 9 ) 
President Washington holds the following Language : 
"The unity of Governments, which constitutes you 
one people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so: . 
With slight shades of difference, you have the same re- 
ligion, manners, habits, and political principles.** 
*<These considerations speak the most persuasive Ian- 

gtiage to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and $xhi- 
it the continuance of the Union as a primary object of 
patriotic desire. A there a doubt f whether a common 
government can embrace $o large a sphere? Lei 
experience solve it. 7b listen to mere speculation, in 
such a case were criminal." 

These sentiments, though mildv, are emphatically 
expressed. But the venerable father whose language 
they are, does not stop here. "In contemplating/' 
says he, "the causes which disturb our Union, it occurs, 
as a matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geo- 
graphical discrimimtior&--JSforthern and Southern— 
Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may 
endeavour to excite a belief that there is a real differ - 
ence of local interests and views. One of the expedi- 
ents of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burning which spring 
from these misrepresentations} they tend to render 
alien to each other those who ought to be bound toge- 
ther by fraternal affection." 

Could any thing be more calculated than the passage 
above italicised to apply to the present condition of 
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affairs! Was there not prescience in it— the foresight, 
alike of the prophet and the patriot? But there is yet 
more, equally fruitful of prophetic warning and philo- 
sophic examination y in the prospective history of the 
country. "I have already intimated to you," says he, 
"the danger of parties in the State, with particular 
reference to the founding of them on geographical dis- 
criminations. The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and to alter their censtitu* 
tions of government; but, the constitution which at any 
time exists, till changed by on explicit and authentic 
act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all." 
TTius much upon Mr. Calhoun's firat principle, and 
iiere we might well dismiss the controversy, for if the * 
premises are controverted, the inference, of course, 
rests unsupported. But we will go farther, and de- 
monstrate from expressions of Mr. Jefferson, too un- 
equivocal to be for a moment misunderstood, that he 
deemed (what Mr. Calhoun denies) the "right of elec- 
tion" to be a sufficient safeguard — that he knew of no 
other— -and that the minority principle found no sup- 
porter in him. We quote from his Inaugural Address 
of 1801, delivered two years after he penned his cele- 
brated Kentucky Resolutions, from which he has been 
claimed as the corner stone of Nullifications— with how 
much truth this extract will in some measure shew. In 
enumerating the "essential principles of our govern- 
ment, and consequently, those which ought to shape 
its administration,'' he mentions — "a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people, a mild and safe cor* 
rective of abuses, which are lopped by the sword of re- 
volution where peaceable, remedies are unp/ovided: 
Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majo- 
rity, the vital principle of republics, from which there 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and imme- 
diate parent of despotism." * 

Again— in dwelling upon them more at length, he 
says*— "If hese principles form the bright constellation, 
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which hat gone before us, tod guided our steps througfc 
in age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of 
our sages, and blood of our heroes hare been devoted 
to their attainment:— they should be the creed of our 
political frith, the text of civic instructions, the touch- 
stone by which to try the services of those we trust, 
and should we wander from them in momenta of error 
or of alarm, let u$ hasten to retrace our *ttf>*> and to 
regain the road which ahne leads to peace, liberty and 

"Nor ought trie; to overlook, in considering the question, 
the different character or thc'lainis of the two sides. The 
one asks from the Government no surfaces, but simply to 
be let alone in the undisturbed possession of thw natural 
advantages, and to secure which, as far as was consistent 
with the other objects of the Constitution, was one of their 
leading motives in entering into the Uition; while the other 
side claims, for the advancement of their prosperity the 
positive interference of the Government In such eases on 
every principle of fairness snd justice, such interference 
ought to be restrained, within limit* strictly compatible 
urith the natural advantages of the other." 

We unequivocally subscribe to the sentiment of the 
extract above, as just, and in the true spirit of the Con- 
stitution; but we cannot perceive its accordance with, 
at least, our version of the doctrine in question. It 
is an undisputed maxim in Law, Legislation and Poll* 
tics — "Conveniet nu/li quad secum dissidit ipse"—- 
that when inconsistency can be clearly stamped upon 
any position, it is ipso facto fundamentally rotten and 
not to be relied on. We proceed to the test. The 
high toned, latitudinarian spirit of construction, which 
prevails in our federal legislature, authorizing every 
encroachment upon thet rights of a minority that an 
overbearing majority may in their infallibility deem 
proper, has been justly complained of by the Republi- 
can States; and by none more clamorously than South- 
Carolina. The practice of Congress on this point is so 
well know?, that it is hardly necessary to advert to it. 
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They assume, in their omnipotency, a power, not ex- 
pressly ceded to the charter, and refuse to yield it, un- 
less three-fourths of the States, met in Convention, 
abrogate the assumption. That this is a disingenuous 
subterfuge, subscribing to the letter, but violating the 
spirit of the Constitution, South-Carolina has never cea- 
sed to exclaim. And yet, even by the varnished ac- 
count of Gen. Hayne, tjiis is the very method for the 
adoption of South-Carolina. She is to assume a doubt- 
ful power, and retain'it unless forced to yield it to the 
mandate of three-fourths of a Convention. Here are 
the two horns of a dilemma— choose either and the 
case is the same. If this is not resorting to that most 
sophistical and uncandid mode of reasoning — viz. argu- 
ing in a circle — we must confess our utter inadequacy 
to determine what moral reasoning is. We call upon 
the supporters of this doctrine to leap over this barri- 
er— lo extricate their protege from between these two 
fires — from the talons of the Hawk, on the one hand, and 
the beak of the Buzzard, on the other. * We think that 
South -Carolina must either retract her malediction of 
the General Government, because of the assumption of 
doubtful powers,— or admit, that her contemplated 
course is parallel, and equally unconstitutional. But 
we go further, and believe it can be shewn, that the 
doctrine is subversive of the very State Sovereignty 
it professes to support. We do not here intend, that 
Mr. Calhoun countenances, or even admits by implica- 
tion this result; but it can be clearly deduced from lan- 
guage from a very high quarter, and is another proof 
of the vague and dangerous nature of the proposed re* 
fnedy . We do not here, also, intend, that State Rights 
(eo nomine) are relinquished by the appeal to three- 
fourths of the assembled Confederate*, for what we 
term State Right* emanate from that source alone. 
Nor do we mean that State Sovereignty, which it in* 
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alienable, is yielded up/ We simply metn to point cut 
the inconsistency and disingenuonsneas of a doctrine, 
which pr*,fe$set to submit to the jurisdiction of aoowt 
of stockholders, rights that flow from nature, and can 
lie relinquished only with life. This we are fully awufe 
is a serious charge against the ^Iliflen— men, many 
of them, of undoubted patr- ' ji and intelligence, ana 
in whose ranks are arrayed L—ae of the most distinguish- 
ed sons of Carolina, and the South. It is for this very 
reason, that we have so long intruded upon the patience 
of our readers. It is because they are strong, and are 
respectable, and are influential, that we have made an 
humble effort against, what we conceive, their honest 
errors, and unintentional hallucination. We feel no 
disposition to support the cause we have espoused, by 
branding our adversaries with the epithet "Traitors 
or "Disunionists." We believe the contrary; — wc be- 
lieve that both parties are true to their country, and 
that they are striving for what they believe, its political 
salvation. They differ only a? regards the remedy. 
This, indeed, so far as the entire South is concerned, 
is the point of difference, yet in issue, and now for set- 
tlement; and this, by the' way, is difference enough. 
But, let us to the point iu hand, without further di- 
gression. 

"Sovereignty," say they — Mr. Senator Haync, 
among them — "is. a something too high and majestic to 
be submitted to the jurisdiction of a Court! God and 
our right hands are the only arbiters. Any other doc- 
trine leads to abject submission," If this language 
means any thing — if it mfcans to imply iu the term Sove- 
reignty^ those prime essentials of civil and religious li- 
berty which our forefathers fondly imagined they be- 
Jueathed to their children— we say with them. Their 
etermination is ours, and we flatter ourselves that we 
should be among the very last to yield up, whatever 
the disparity of force, any portion, however slight, of 
that high patrimony. But how is Nullification consis- 
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tent with a determination so made — with an obligation 
so imperative. The inconsistency is before us — suffi- 
ciently gross* and "he who runs may read.-' The 
veto doctrine has little in it of this glorious and manful 
resolution. It is a poo* device, and that must be in- 
deed a beggarly sovereignty which looks to it for sus- 
tenance and shelter. 

The remedy contended for, be it remembered is not 
final—is not absolute. It is conditional. It annuls 
the law not in Mo — not forever— J>ut only till three 
fourths of the State resort to it. They claim a sover- 
eign, reserved, constitutional, right, and then yield it 
up. They give to three fourths of a Convention the 
unlimited, arbitrary, uncontrollable power of an Aulic 
Council, and pledge themselves to abide by its decree, 
however unjust and unconstitutional. They say, the . \< 
Tariff Law is intolerable, it is grinding us to the dust, i 

it is oppressive and unjust — it is a "deliberate, pnlpa- j, 

ble and dangerous violation'* of the Constitution- 1 — and 
we will nullify it. But if three-fourths met in Conven- * < 
tion decide, that it is not so— that black is wiiitk, * 

and white black — that it is constitutional and politic, r 
we will submit — thought it be intolerable-— we art 
bound to submit. 

If this is not yielding up the Sovereignty of the States 
and to the very worst hands too, we candidly confess f 
our titter inability to understand the first and plainest » „ 
principles of logic. What has the South, and cspeci- ' 
ally South-Carolina to hope from such a change in the 
Constitution? It has been justly said, that we contri- ' 
buted more than any people of America to build up the 
magnificent structure at Washington under whose 
weight we feel, or think, ourselves sinking. Let us not 

{till it in ruins over ourselves. If it must fall, let it * 
urv our oppressors, > 

"No one," says Mr. Calhoun, "can have a higher 
respect for Jhc maxim, that a majority ought to govern, 
thaa I haye, taken in its proper sense, subject to the ' 
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restriction imposed by the Coostittitiofe, tod cooincd 
to subject in which every portion of the community 
haven similar interest: hut it is a great error to suppose 
as many do, that the right of a majority to govern is a 
natural and not a conventional right." 

The principle here entertained and expressed— de- 
nying, in (act, in the teeth of its estimated value, the 
right of the majority to govern the minority, forms the 
leading, and indeed, the essential feature in the theory 
of Nullification. We have already shown, in another 
place, and in the language of Mr. Jefferson, that, "ab- 
solute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority" * 
constitutes the main pillar of Republicanism, and is, in 
fact, a natural, and not a conventional right. This lat- 
ter distinction, however, is of no practical importance. 
The doctrine in its real and important bearings inevita- 

, bly leads to aristocratic influence, and is nearly, if not 
entirely asobjectionaole as the avowed principle of the 
elder Adams, "that aristocracy is natural, and therefore 

< unavoidable." We do not here intend, that Mr. Cal- 
houn's ostensible motive only appears, while the real 

# lies concealed in his own breast. Nor do we mean, 
that he countenances the absurdity, into which Mr. 
Adams fell, of believing that "nature creates Kings and 
aristocracies.*' But we contend, that in its practical 
operation his theory leads to the same results. What- 
ever detracts from the rightful prerogative of the ma- 
jority, to increase thereby the influence of the minori- 
ty, is of aristocratic tendency. A pure aristocracy is 

4 nothing more than the rule of a minority; a mixed aris- 
tocracy is giving that minority undue and dangerous 
powers. We will, for the present, content ourselves 
with controverting Mr. Adams' proposition — inciden- 
tally noticing that of the Vice-President of necessity, 
fcwn the similar tendency of the two— but reserving 
our objections in externa to the latter for another oc- 
cttsion. "Whether the human mind is able to circum- 
sc ribe its own powers, is a question between the two 
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modern political parties. One (of which Mr. Adams 
was a disciple) asserts, that a man can ascertain his own 
moral capacity — deducing consequences from this pos- 
tulate — and erecting thereon systems of government. 
Right— (say they)— because natural. The other, ob- 
serving that those who affirm the doctrine, have never 
been able to agree upon this natural form of Govern- 
ment, and that human nature has been perpetually es- 
caping from all forms, considers government as suscepti- 
ble of unascertained modification and improvement, from 
moral causes. To illustrate the question, let us con- 
front Mr. Adams' opinion, "that arittotracy in natural, 
and therefore, unavoidable," with one "that it is arti* 
flcial or factitious, and therefore cvitablc." He seems 
to use the term "naturaP 9 to convey an idea distinct 
from moral, by coupling it with the idea of fatality. 
But moral causes, being susceptible of human modifica- 
tion, events flowing from them possess the quality of free- 
dom or evitation. As the moral efforts, by which ig- 
norance or knowledge are produced, are subjects them- 
selves of election, so ignorance and knowledge, the 
effect of these moral efforts, are also subjects of elec- 
tion; and ignorance and knowledge are powerful moral 
causes. If, therefore, by the term "natural, 9 ! Mr. 
Adams intended to include moral, the idea of fatality 
is inaccurately coupled with it: and if he resigns this 
idea, the infallibility of his system, as being "natural" 
must also be resigned. That he must resign his politi- 
cal predestination and all its consequences, we shall at* 
tempt to prove, by shewing, that aristocracies, both an* 
cient and modern, have been variable and artificial,— 
that they have all proceeded from moral, not from nat- 
ural causes}— mnd that they are evitaWe and not inevi- 
table. 

Ail opinion "that nature makes kings or nobles" has 
been the creed of political fatalists from the commence- 
ment of die world:— *nd confronts its rival creed "that 
liberty and slavery art regulated by political kw*"~ 
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However lightly Mr. Adams may speAof Firmer (Mr. 
£aHu>un would doubtless do the same) it is an opiaiotf 
in wliich they are associated, and is selected for discus- 
sion because by its truth or falsehood, the lolly or wis- 
dom of the policy of the United States is determined. 
Mr. Adams rears his system upon two assertions: '•That 
there are ooly three general forms of Government — mo- 
narchy, aristocracy and democracy— of which all other 
forms are mixtures: — and that every Society naturally 
produces an order of men, which it is impossible to 
confine to .an equality of rights."* 

Political ppwer in one man, without division or rcs|xm- 
sibility, is Mux arcuy:— * the same power in a (minority) 
few, is Aristocracy;— and the same power in the* 
whole nation is Dkmocmacy. And the resemblance of 
our system of government to either of these forms de- 
pends upon the resemblance of a President or Governor 
to a Monarch:— of an American Senate to an heredita- 
ry order: — and of a House of Representatives, to a Le- 
gislating nation. Upon this threefold resemblance Mr. 
Adams has seized, "to bring tilt political system of 

• 

♦••Those are source* of inequality , which are common lo every people, ami ooa 
never be altered hy any, because they are founded in the constitution of 
nature That natural Aristocracy among mankind baa linen dilated on, 
because it w a fact eueutial to he considered in the constitution of a govern* 
nient. It if a body of men, which contain* the greatest collection of virtue* 
and abilities in a'fiee government, the brightest ornament and glory of a 
Wution; and always may be made the greatest blessing of Society, if it 
bo judiciously managed in the Constitution. But if it is not* it is always the 
most duugeroas: — nay, it may be udded, it never fails to be the destruction of 
the Commonwealth, What shall be done to guard against it? There it bnt 
one eipedient discovered, to avail society of all the benefit* from this body of 
men, which they are capable of affording, and at the same time, prevent them 
from undermining, or invading the public liberty: — and that is, to throw 
th*m at!, or at least, the moot remarkable of them into one assembly 
together, in the Legislature; to keep all the executive power eutirely out 
of their hand*, as a body:-— lo erect a first magistrate over them, invested 
•rilA the whole executive authority; to make them dependant on that execn- 
< tive magistrate for all further executive employment; to give that magistrate a 
negative on the legislature, b? which he may defend himself and the people 
fro u all their enter prizes, and to erect on the other side of them an impregna- 
ble liarrier, in a House of Commons, fairly, fully and adequately representing; 
the l'eopie, who shall have power of negativing ail such attempt* at encroach 
lucntV 4c— Adams 9 Def. j>. 1 16, 17— ro/. I. 
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America within the pale of the- English system of 
cheeks and balances, by following the analysis of anti- 
quity:* and in obedience to that authority by modify- 
ing our temporary* elective responsible governors into 
aonarchs:— our *ena cs intoaristocratical orders: — and 
our representatives into a nation personally exercising 
the functions of government.* J f 

Mr. Calhoun thus indicates the authority upon which 
he grounds his theory, and* having for its countenance 
so much that is matter of history* we shall dwell awhile 
upon its consideration. He tells us — vide, Exposition — 
that* "the question of the relation which the State? 
and Qeneral Govcrfuiieut bear to each other, is not one 
of recent origin. From the commencement of our 
.system* it has divided public sentiment Even in the 
Convention* while the Constitution was struggling into 
existence* there were two parties as to what this rela- 
tion should be* whose different sentiments constituted 
no small impediment in forming that instrument. After 
theGeneral Government went into operation* experience 
soon proved that the question had not terminated with 
the labors of the Convention. The great struggle that 
preceded the political revolution of 1801, which 
brought MK Jefferson into power* turned essentially 
on it; and the doctrines aud arguments on both sides 
were embodied and ably sustained; on the one* in the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions* and the report to 
the Virginia Legislature; and on the other* in the 
replies of the Legislature of Massachusetts and some of 
the other States." 

It had beta, heretofore* our opinion that the evidence 
against the authorities^ here relied on* was so over- 
whelming, so perfectly impregnable, that no hardihood 
of disputation would have encouraged the advocates of 
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this or My other heresy to look in such a quarter far 
countenance or support. As, however, we hove 
thought idly, and find ourselves, in this particular, 
sadly mistaken, while all our impresnonf are contn^ 
dieted by authority m high— it is a duty once again to 
go over and reconsider the great body of proof, upon 
which the argument dejiends, and of which, our pre- 
vious consideration brought us to a conclusion, entirely 
the reverse. From the speech therefore of General 
' Haync, we shall take the text which that gentleman 
and others of the creed have relied on, and proceed 
to its re-examination, though with a serious and irre- 
sistible doubt whether our optics will yet sufficiently 
serve to discover in it the most remote or passing sanc- 
tion for that strange and extravagant solecisri), in terms, 
at least, which is called Constitutional Nullification. 
Better senses and an understanding of more accommo- 
dating and flexible temper than that of which we may 
boast, may however succeed in an endeavor, which, to 
our present vision, is beyond all hope. 

The resolutions, alter premising the true origin and 
policy of our Government, go on to say — ''that in case 
of a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of 
other powers not granted by said compact, the States, 
who are parties thereto, have the right," 4tc. 

We have quoted the very language of the resolution, 
and what is its plain and common sense signification? 
Allow that the Government is an agent, who are the 
principals? They, it seems, liave the right to check 
the agent when going astray, and who ever doubted it? 
We will not trouble the reader with dwelling upon the 
obvious import of the quoted resolution, which refers 
to "the States, who are the parties," and not to any 
one of them, to determine upon the action of the 
government, equally an agent of the rest, and of all en- 
tire, as of herself. 

In addition to the above resolution the General As- 
sembly of Virginia "appealed to the other States, in 
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the confidence that they would concur with that com* 
monwealth, that the acts aforesaid," (the Alien and 
Sedition Laws) "are unconstitutional and that the 
necessary and proper measures would he taken by each 
for co-operating with Virginia," &c. [Where is the 
necessity of "co-operation" between the States, if 
one State possessed the power to nullify— and so safe, 
peaceable and efficient apotoer too?] "It appears 
to your committee," (concludes the report,) "to be a 
plain principle," &c. "that the parties themselves 
must be the rightful judges in the last resort," Ac. 
^JDocs not the very jirst blush of the affair furnish 
irrefragable proof r Aot one. says the report, but all, 
or a requisite number of the parties.'] "Nullifica- 
tion by these sovereignties" in General Convention: 
[ Mt by one sovereignty,'} vide Report. 

Considering this point, though of sufficient force in 
itself, in a comparative point of view, as of little import- . 
ance to the true merits of the question, we have argued 
it in the simplest manner. It was our object to take 
our adversaries upon their own ground; and we have, 
even there, as we believe, convicted them by their own 
showing— from the very resolutions upon which they 
have raised their fabric— of its shadowy instability. 
If, after rfiding this protest with the calm composure 
of men, regarding truth, and disregarding party* any 
one can believe it to have any other import than* that 
in the case of a dangerous exercise of powers, not grant- 
ed, to the General Government, the States, acting col- 
lectively, may discard an oppressive Government, and 
substitute another in its stead, we must say of his 
commentary with Bates in the Critic — "Egad! the 
interpreter is the harder to be understood of the two/' 

To dwell upon Mr. Madison's (usually called the 
Virginia) Resolutions of '98, as a support of the Caro- 
lina Doctrine of the Veto, would be entirely unnecessa- 
ry for two reasons. The case, according to our Nulli- 
fieri, must be one of a "deliberate, palpable and dange* 
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rous violation*' of the charter; such as they bettered* 
Tariff of *28 to be. Now Mr. Madison expressly and 
unequivocally advocates the entire coftititationaUty of 
said law. Blow is this? Can we adopt his opinion m 
die one case and reject it with disdain in the other? 
Can any man of common honesty argue so shamelessly 
round the circle? But our evidence is far from being 
merely presumptive. It is well known* that Mr* Mai? 
dison denounces as the revery of moon-struck Politici- 
ans, the modern and partial construction of his draft, 
and disavows the doctrine of the Veto in every shape: 
that he protests against the perversion of his name and 
opinions, and regards in "mute astonishment" the new- 
fangled remedy, which has been artfully misnamed the 
"Carolina Doctrine." The language, which, in his let- 
ter of June, 1830, to the Editor of the North American 
Review, he holds on this subject is not to be mistaken; 
and it was only at a period of time, in which "madness 
ruled the hour' that the clear and able productions, re- 
cently, of that distinguished statesman, could be set at 
uought, and charged upon him as the fruit either of a 
moral or mental imbecility, and indeed of both — an im- 
putation, sufficiently answered by the history of the 
country, and the folly of which is too notorious and self 
evjdent to need remark or rebuke. Q 

"That the Legislature of Virginia," says the veteran 
statesman, "could not have intended to sanction such a 
doctrine (as that of Nullification in the sense in which 
it is understood by some of the South-Carolina politi- 
cians) is to be inferred, he says, "from the debates in 
th<i House of Delegates, and from the Address of the 
two Houses to their constituents, on the subject of the 
Resolutions. The tenor of the debates discloses no re- 
ference whatever to a constitutional right in an indi- 
vidual State to arrest by force the operation of a latv 
of the United States— Concert among the States for 
redress against the Alien and Sedition Laws, as acts of 
usurped pouter, was a leading sentiment; and the attain- 
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intat of a concert, the immediate object of the course 
adopted by the Legislature, which was that of inviting 
the other States "to concur in declaring the acts to be 
unconstitutional, and to co-operate in the necessary and 
proper measure?, in maintaining, iinini|)aired, the au- 
thorities, rights and liberties reserved to the States 
respectively, and to the people Tliat by the necessary 
and proper measures to l>e concurrently and co-opera- 
tively taken, were meant measures, known to the Con- 
stitution, particularly the ordinary control of the peo- 
ple and Legislatures of the States, over the Govern- 
ment of the United States, cannot be doubted." 

He goe* on to add — "It is worthy of remark, and 
explanatory of the intentions of the Legislature, "that 
the words not law, but, utterly, null, void and of no 
force and effect," which had followed in one of the Re- 
solutions the word "unconstitutional/' were struck out 
by common consent. Though the words were in fact 
synonymous with "unconstitutional," yet, to guard 
against a misunderstanding of this phrase as mort* than 
declaratory of opinion, the word "unconstitutional" 
alone was retained, as not liable to that danger. The 
Resolutions were Mr. Madison's and the fair inference 
is, that he knew something about them . It is to be sup- 
posed, that he knew their true meaning, and could put 
the correct construction upon them; but as the charge 
of inconsistency or duplicity, or both, tor which we have 
already briefly referred, has been somewhat insisted 
upon by some of the illustrious obscures of our own 
day and region, it may be well, particularly as the 
means are in our power, to rebut the ungracious impu- 
tation. 

In the session of the Virginia Assembly, following 
that when the resolves were passed, the responsive re- 
solutions of the other States srerfe referred to a com- 
mittee, and from this committee Mr. Madison made 
Kb famous Report, reaffirming the principles of the re- 
*4utioMof 1798. Towards the close of this Report, 
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he is led to inquire .into tfie objection to the aeverth 
reaohittoo, and oo this subject be spooks at follow*' 

"It U lastly to be seen, whether the confidence ea pM swd 
bjr the resolution, that the neuuary and proper meanirtM 
would be taken by the other State* for co-operating with 
Virginia in maintaining the righla reserved to the Statea, or 
to the people, be in any decree liable to the objecliona which 
have been raiaed againat it 

••If it be liable to objection, it mutt be because either the 
object or the meant are objectionable, 

"The object being to maintain what the Constitution baa 
ordained, ia in itselfa laudable object, 

"The means are expressed in the terms, "the ne cessar y 
and proper measures." A proper object waa to be pursued, 
by means both necessary and proper. 

"To find an objection, then, it must be shown that some 
meaning was annexed to these genera! terms, which was not 
proper; and, for this purpose, either that the meana used by 
the General Assembly were an example of improper meant, 
or that there were no proper meana to which the terms could 
refer. 

"In the example given by the State, of declaring the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to lie unconstitutional, and of communica- 
ting the declaration to the other Statea, no trace of improper 
means has appeared. And if the other Statea had concurred 
in making a like declaration, supported too by the numerous 
applications flowing immediately from the people, it can 
scarcely be doubted, that these simple remark* would bare 
been as sufficient, as they are unexceptionable. 

"It ia no leaa certain, that other means might have been 
employed, which are strictly within the limits of the Const!* 
tution. The Legislatures of the States might 1iave made a 
direct representation to Congress, with a view, to obtain a 
rescinding of the two offensive acts; or, they might have 
represented to their respective Senators in Congress, their 
wish, that two-thirds thereof would propose an explanatory 
amendment to the Constitution; or two-thirds of themselves, 
if such had been their option, might by an application to 
Congress, have obtained a Convention for the same object 

"These several means, though not equally eligible in 
themselves, nor probably, to the States, were *ll constitu- 
tionally open for consideration. And if the General 
Assembly, after declaring thetwoactatobeuaconatitutio»-' 
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(be first «nd most obvious proceeding on the subject, did not 
undertake to point out to the othrr Stales, a choice among 
the farther measures that might become quite necessary and 
proper, the reserve will not be misconstrued by liberal 
minds into any culpable imputation. 

Here we see what aort of mean* were contemplated.— 
They were first, declarations that the laws were unconsti- 
tutional; secondly, direct representations from the Legisla- 
tures of the States to Congress to obtain the repeal of the 
laws; thirdly, requests to their Senators in Congress to 
propose an amendment of the Constitution; fourthly, a con* 
eurrence of two thirds of the States to apply to Congress for 
a Convention to amend the Constitution. These are all the 
tneasures which Mr. Madison suggests, and he introduces 
them by saying, that they are all "within the limits of the 
Constitution.' 9 

Independent, however, of these resolutions, the 
"Apostle of Libe/ty" has been claimed, from the ex- 
pression of his private opinions, as the corner-stone of 
the doctrine. We put gentlemen upon their resources 
and ask them when, and how, and where, Mr. Jefferson 
supported this doctriife? His letter to Mr. Rowan has 
been satisfactorily settled, as merely asserting the pro- 
tecting influence of the Judiciary over the unconstitu- 
tional acts of Congress. But is it not enough to show 
that this truly great man never advocated such a paper- 
shame— such unmanly and disingenuous subterfuge* 
We can also conclusively prove, that he pronounced 
his unequivocal denial of the existence of such a right. 
In December, 1825, not long before his death, Mr. 
Jefferson was consulted hy Governor Giles, to ascertain 
the best mode of resisting the Congressional encroach* 
ments, which were becoming more and more alarming/ 
We shall never forget the firm, direct and determined 
tone of his response. After deploring the invasions of 
the General Government, he continues— -"and what is 
our resource for the preservation of the Constitution? 
Reason, and Argument? You might as well reason with 
the marble pillar encircling them. Shall we then 
stand to our arms, with the hot-head*! Georgian* 

5 
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No, we wilt have patience and fa** 
our brethren, *ad separate from our comi 
when the sole altenativea left, are a dissd 
Union, or submission to a government of unlimited 
power. Between then evil*?* [where then woe thso 
middle ground, Nullification, the efficient, peaeeabie 
and constitutional remedy?'] "we mu$t make a choice, 
there am be no hesitation." (Vide Correspondence, vol. 
iv. p. 421.) Mr. Jefferson here unequivocally asserta* 
that between disunion and acquiescence there is no 
middle ground — no universal political remedy— save 
the old-fashioned method of going to law, and appealing 
to a jury of our countrymen. 

What was the species of opposition to unconstitu- 
tional legislation intended by him. can be seen in every 
page of his works, particularly in his letter of June 1. 
1798, to John Taylor, ,of Caroline, in which he por- 
trays with the force of truth, the value of the Union 
and the disastrous consequences of its dismember* 

tnent.* # 

**// ta true that we are completely under the saddle qf 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and they ride us very 
hard, cruelly insulting our feelings, as itett a* exhaust- 
ing our strength and subsistence. 

"Their natural friends, the three other Eastern States, 
join them from a sort of family pride, ami they have the art 
to divide certain other parts of the Union* so as to make use 
of them to govern the whole. This in not new; it is the old 
practice of despots to use a part of the people to keep the rest 
in order. And those who have once got an ascendancy aud 
possessed themselves of all the resources of the nation, their 
revenues and offices, have immense means of retaining their 

advantage. But, our present situation is not a natural one." 

• • • » • » 

• "Be this as it may, in every free and deliberating society, 
there must, from the nature of man, be opposite parties and 
violent dissentions and discords, and one of these (or the most 

firt, must prevail over the other for a longer or shorter time, 
erhaps this party division is necessary to induce each to 

•Set Mfami'i Ctnwptfttac*, vol itt. page SS3. 
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watch and debate to the people, the proceedings of the other, 
liut, if on a temporary superiority of the one party, the other 
is to resort to a scission of the Union, no general government 
can ever exist. • If to rid themselves of the present rule of 
Massachuctts and Connecticut, we break the Union, will the 
evil stop there? Suppose the New-England States alone cut 
off, will our natures be changed? Are we not men still to 
the south of that and with all the passions of men? Imme* 
<liatcly we shall see a Pennsylvania and a Virginia party arise 
in the residuary confederacy, and the publio mind will be 
distracted with the same party spirit What a game, too, 
will the ooe party have' in their hands by eternally threaten- 
ing the other, tliat unless they do so and so, they will join 
their northern neighbors. If we reduce our Union to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, immediately, the conflict will be 
rstablished between the representatives of these two States*, 
and they will end by breaking into their simple units. Sec-" 
ing therefore, that an association of men, who will not quar- 
rel with one another, is a thing which never yet existed, 
from the greatest confederacy, of nations, down to a town 
meeting or a vestry; seeing that we must have some body to 
quarrel with, I had rather Keep our New-England associates 
lor that purpose than to sec our bickerings transferred to 
others." 

These, and the extracts which follow, show us, that 
Mr. Jefferson had, at the time of Vriting — some little 
time before the mi dimnt patriots of South-Carolina had 
discovered the grinding oppression, — already beheld all 
the evils of the confederacy as well as its benefits, to 
(he Southern States— that lie had turned it over in his 
mind, and come to the conclusion, that it would be bet- 
ter to await events, and take advantage of the change 
awl modification of the many interests which make up 
the whole country, than, in a fury of unmeasured pat- 
riotism, fly to the evils of a new condition of which no- 
thing was known. "A little patience," says the old * 
philosopher, with a temper quite the reverse of the 
genuine NuUifier in Carolina^— "a little patience, and 
we shall aee the reign of witches pass over, their spell* 
dissolved and the people recovering their true sign, res- 
toring their government to in true principles. It it 
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true that in die mean time we Are-suffering deeply « 
spirit and incurring the horrors oft war, and long op- 
pressions of eiiormous dtbl. But who can say wont 
would lie the decision, and when and where, they 
would end,if we keep together as we are/' 

"If the game runs sometimes against us st home wo must 
have patience till luck turns, sod then we wiH hsve an op* 
portunity of winning back the principles we have lost* For 
this is a game where principles are the stake." 

But, after all, teas Mr. Jefferson the author of these 
celebrated Resolutions? Throughout his posthumous 
works, the doctrine of the veto, in the Carolina sense 
of the term, is not onet alluded to. The Draft of >99 
he but once mentions, (Vide Correspondence, vol. iii. 
p. 428) in a letter, September 5, 1799, to Wilson Ca- 
rey Nicholas; in which he "declines preparing any 
thing," and suggests it to Mr. Nicholas, of whose abi- 
lity he has left ample testimony. The Kentucky Re- 
solutions bear the date of Nov. 24, 1799— -their author, 
known only by surmise and vague conjecture; though 
we imagiue, little doubt can linger upon my mind after 
this refusal of Mr. Jefferson. The letter is, on many 
accounts, worthy of citation. 

"I had written to Mr. Madison, as I had before informed 
you, and had slated to him some general ideas for considers* 
tion and consultation when wc should meet, I thought some- 
thing essentially necessary to be said 9 in order to avoid the 
inference of uequiesence; that a resolution or declaration 
•should be passed." 

In order not to appear to acquiesce, a resolution or 
declaration against the unconstitutionality of the act, 
was thought as sufficient as he appeared to hold it ne- 
cessary* He goes on, and his language is worth con- 
•sidcring. 

" 1 . Answering the reasonings of such of the States as have 
-entered into the field of reason." 

The distinction here evidently implied between the- 
field of reason and action, calls for no finger point. 
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*<And that of the committee of Congress, taking tome 
-notice, too, of those States, who have either not answered 
.at all, or answered without reasoning. St. Making firm pro* 
testation against the precedent and principles." 

// was then,* mere pretest and embodying of public 
opinion? 

"Expressing in affectionate and conciliatory language our 
warm attachment to onion with oar sister States, and to the 
instrument and principles by which we are united; that wc 
are willing to sacrifice this, every thing, but the rights of 
eelf-government in those important points -which we have 
never yielded and in which alone we see liberty, safety and 
happiness; that not at all disposed to make every measure 
of error or of wrong, a cause of scission, we are willing ,tp 
look on with indulgence, and to wait with patience trlt those 
passions and delusions shall have passed oyer, which thje 
Federal Government have artfully excited to cover its own 
abuse and conceal its designs, fully confident that the good 
tense of the American people, and their attachment to those 
very. rights which we are now vindicating, will, before it 
shall be too late, rally with us round ,the .true principles of 
our federal compaet" 

The «Good sense of the People? then, and the re- 
Jinx of opinion foiyned JeffersotCs remedy? Are we 
afraid to confide in it now, or do we believe it less than 
at that timer And where was the Jeffersonian JSnlr 
lijication then? 

"I proposed to Mr. M. to write you, but he observed that 
you knew his sentiments so perfectly from a former confer- 
ence, that it waa unnecessary. As to the preparing any 
thing, I must decline it to avoid suspicions (which were 
pretty strong in some quarters on the late occasion) and 
because -there remains still (after their late loss) a mass of 
talents in Kentucky, sufficient for every purpose. The only 
object of .the present communication is to procure a concert 
in the general Jdan-of action, as it ia extremely desirable that 
Virginia and 'Kentucky should .pucsue the tame track on thia 
occasion. Besides, how could yon better while a«ray the 
road from hence to Kentucky, than in meditating this very 
subject, and preparing something yourself, than whom no* 
body will do it better The loss of your brother a»d the 
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♦ 
visit of tbt apostle * • • u> Keotutky, oactto aaaiety. 
We doubt not that his poisons will he effectually counter- 
worked. Wishing you a pleasant journey and happy return, 
1 am, with great respect and aineere esteem, deaf air, your 
affectionate friend and servant. 

. THOMAS JEFFERSOX." 

We think we have put the advocates of the veto 
upon their resources as far as authority is cojictrnet); 
and conclusively shown, that the doctrine rests without 
the least shadow of support front Madison or Jefferson. 
Since, however, great names liave such an influence 
in settling the question, we cannot forbear availing 
ourselves of sanction of a similar character. We select 
for the present occasion, names, of which eulogy from 
us would be superfluous— those of Cheves— McDuffic 
and Patrick Henry. 

Mr. Cheves, in his letter to the Columbia meeting, 
20th September, 1830, holds the following language: 

•*0/i Nullification, another of the specific modes of action 
which have been suggested, I think a construction has been 
put, in this State, different from that which Jcffetson 
and Madison, and the Virginia and Kentucky Legisla- 
tures intended it should bear. 1 do not say a less correct 
one. They, as I suppose, considered it a mere declara- 
tion of opinion on the part of the State of the inviolability 
of the law. Nullification in this sense has already been 
adopted by this State and a majority of the Southern 
States.* 

It is not habitual with us to succumb to the conviction 
of others, or yield our own opinion to the authority of 
great names. But were we disposed to do so, we know 
no one, whose unsupported dictum we would more rea- 
dily adopt than that of the individual wc have just 
named. 

The following is a forcible illustration of Mr. M'- 
Duffie in 1824, in whose masterly essays of that year is 

•Mr. Chaves, bare referred to, has, mora recently than in the paper quoted 
from b the test, given his opiaioes at large on the mbject of Nnllifotioa sod 
it* correlatives. See «0te*$i*nml Review*." pes. 1, *♦ 3, rablishcd in 
Clartetoa, by J. 8. Barge*. 
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to be found a triumphant refutation of this nevr and 
speculative doctrine: 

"A man tvho will contend that our government w a con- 
Jcderacy of. independent States, whose "independent sover- 
eignty was never in any degree renounced " and that it may 
be ''controlled or annulled at the will of the several indepen- 
dent States or Sovereignties, can be scarcely regarded as be- 
longing to the present generation." The several indepen- 
dent States control the General Government! This is anar- 
chy itself. Let us see how it will operate. Congress de- 
clare war, and appoint officers to recruit soldiers for the de- 
fence of the country. Can any State in the Union prevent 
enlistments, by denouncing penalties against the recruiting 
officers.' 

Suppose the attempt to be made, a* it actually was, in one 
of the federal States, during the last war. The officer of the 
government is arrested and committed to prison, to he tried 
tinder a State law, "for recruiting soldiers for the service of 
the United States," to prosecute "an unrighteous war." 
Would the General Government be subject to this "control 
of an independent sovereignty?" Would not the Federal 
Courts have a clear constitutional right to pronounce the 
State law unconstitutional, and discharge the prisoner? It 
is indeed, almost a self evident proposition ' 9 that "the State so- 
vereignties" cannot, "in any degree*" control the General • 
Government, in the exercise of its powers." — fide intro- 
duction to speech on Internal Improvement in 1824. 

"In his "One of the People" he holds the following 
. language, which we prefer quoting to any thing we 
could offer on the same subject: 

"What security, then, did the Convention, or in other 
words, "the People of the United States," provide, to res- 
train their functionaries front usurping powers not delegated, 
and from abusing those, with which they are really invested? 
Was it by the discordant clamors, and lawless resistance of 
the State rulers, that they intended to "insure domestic train 
quility and form a mora perfect union?" Was it by the 
oJficiouM interference of their inferior agents appointed for 
no other purposes, than those indicated by the State Consti- 
tutions, that they intended to "insure a salutary control over 
their superior agtnta?" No— the Constitution will tell you, 
whatb the real aeourity they hav* provided.- It tithe rea- 
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poosibilUy of the officers of theCtaeralGoveritaetit, Mttio 
the State authorities, but to themselves. Hit Poops*. Thin, 
and this only is the treat conservative principle, which lies 
at the foundation of all our political institution* and sustain* 
the great and glorious fabric of our liberty. This great trutfc 
ought to he kepi in constant and lively rotaemtataicfe by 
every American." p. 2. 

"As far as I can collect" (says l* to the Trio) *an/ dTstinct 
propositions from the medley of unconnected quotations* 
you have made, on this very fmportatof subject, I under- 
stand yon to affirm, that in expounding the federal Consti- 
tution, we should be "tied down to the strict Utter" of thai 
instrument; and that ths General Government "ttas not 
made the exclusive or final judge qfthe extent qfthe power* 
to be delegated to itself, but that, as in all other cases of 
compact, among parties having no common judge, each 
party had a right to judge for itse(f: — these may be consi- 
dered the concentrated essence qf alt the wild and destruc- 
tive principles, that have ever been advanced in relation to 

the aubjects under consideration. 9 ' p. 13. 

• • • * » « 

"To suppose that the General Government has a constitu- 
tional right to exercise certain powers, which must operate 
upon the people of the States, and yet that the government 
of each State has the right to fix and determine its own reU' 
tive powers, and by necessary consequence to limit the* 
powers of the General Government, ia to suppose the exis^ 
tencc of two contradictory and inconsistent rights. In alt 
governments, there rau«t be some one supreme power? inr 
Other words, every question that can arise, asr to the consti- 
tutional extent of the powers of different classes of fcmctiqp- 
aries, must be susceptible of a legal and peaceable determina- 
tion, by some tribunal of acknowledged authority, or forco 
must be the inevitable consequence. And where force 
begins, government ends." 

"Patrick Henry, in his last speech against thcConstitu- 
tion, had said, in 1788, (Wirt's Life, p. 297,) "If I shall be in 
the minority, I shall have those painful sensations, which Hsc 
from the conviction of being overpowered in a good cause. 
Yet I will be a peaceable citizen. My head, my hand, and 
my heart shall be f tee to retrieve the los* of liberty, and re* 
move the effects of that systom, in a constitutional way. 
I wish not to go to violence? but will wait with hopes, that 
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ti»e spirit, which predominated in tnc revolution is not yet 
gone, nor the cause of tbosc who are attached to the Revolu- 
tion yet lost I shall therefore* patiently wait, in expecta- 
tion of seeing that government changed, so as to be compati- 
ble with the safety* liberty, and 'happiness of the people." 

"What Patrick Henry meant by this "constitutional way," 
is explained in his speech to the people, at the election in 
1798; for, although he was then nearly sixty-three, he 
offered himself as a candidate for the House of Delegates; 
because he believed the sentiments and conduct of his own 
Virginia, in relation to the Alien and Sedition Laws, to be 
unconstitutional and dangerous. He said to the people, 

" 'That the late proceedings of the Virginia Assembly, 
had filled him with apprehensions and alarm; that they had 
planted thorns upon nis pillow; that they had drawn him 
from that happy retirement, which it had pleased a bountiful 
Providence to bestow, and in which he had hoped to pass, 
in quiet, the remainder of his days; that the State had quit- 
ted the sphere in which she had been placed by the Consti- 
tution; and in daring to pronounce upon the validity of 
federal laws, had gone out of her jurisdiction in a manner not 
warranted by any authority, and in the highest degree 
alarming to every considerate man; that such opposition, on 
the part of Virginia, to the acts of the General Government, 
must beget. their enforcement by military power; that this 
would probably produce civil war; civil war, foreign allian- 
ces; and that foreign alliances must necessarily end in sub* 
jection to the power called in.* Mr. Henry proceeding in 
his address to the people, asked, 'whether the county of 
Charlotte would have authority to dispute an obedience to 
the laws of Virginia; and he pronounced Virginia to be to 
the Union, what the county of Charlotte was to her.' Hav- 
ing denied the* right of a State to decide upon the constitu- 
tionality of federal laws, he added, that perhaps it might be 
necessary to say something of the merits of the laws in 
question. His private opinion was, that they were 'good 
and proper. 9 But, whatever might be their merits, it be- 
longed to the people, who held the reins over the head of 
Congress, ana to them alone, to say whether they were 
acceptable or otherwise to Virginians; and that this must be 
done by way of petition. That Congress were as much our 
representatives as the Assembly, and had as good a right to 
our confidence. He had seen with regret the unlimited 

6 
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power over the purse end sword consigned to the Uentnl 
Government? but be bed been overruled, end it wo not 
necessary to submit to the constitutional exercise of that 
power. If, said he, I em asked what is to be done when * 
people feel themselves iotolerahly oppressed, my answer is 
ready:— Overturn the Government. Hut do not, I be- 
seech you, carry matters to lhi.« length, without provocation. 
Wait at least until some infringement is made upon your 
rights, ami which cannot otherwise be redressed; for if ever 
you recur to another change, you may bid adieu forever to 
representative government You can never exchange the 
present Government, but for a monarchy." — tVirt's Life nf 
Henry, p. 393*395. 

When the resolutions of Virginia were communicated to 
the other Slates, they were disapproved in counter-resolu- 
tions, by Delaware, Hhode Island, Massachusetts, New- 
York, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont We 
mention theso States, as being those whose counter-resolu- 
tions arc appended to the Virginia Report of 1799. That 
other States not enumerated did not approve /Aeiti, we 
take for granted. That any State responded to them, be- 
sides Kentucky, does not appear from any document within 
our reach. We believe no State but Kentucky concurred. 
It is stated particularly "that South-Carolina took no part 
in the sentiments and conduct of Virginia in 1798, m re- 
ference to the Jilien and Sedition f*aws" 

In the discussion of this grave question, we have re- 
lied rather upon the authority of others, titan upon any 
arguments, in especial, of our own. Of these, wc have 
made liberal use, as our extracts readily testify. Yet 
have we by no means exhausted all the points of the con- 
troversy. They crowd upon us as we proceed, and 
die accumulating masses of papers before and around us, 
warn us strongly of the unadvised density of our own 
labours. The thousand particulars, by* which, the 
new fangled theory to which our speculations have been 
given, might readily be overthrown, acquire new forte 
and authority, to our mind, the more we examine into 
it and them. But we have now neither space nor 
time for further remark, and will content ourselves 
with a couple of brief extract* from the mastcrlv com- 
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luentaries of Chancellor Kent upon American Law. 
The train of reasoning made use of in these passages ap- 
pears so admirably adapted to. and so completely sub- 
versive of 7 the notions which the Nullification doctrine 
embodies, that it would appear to have been expressly 
designed and written for the appearance of that embryo 
And half- formed theory of Mr. Calhoun. 

"The powers of Congress, as enumerated in the Articles 
of Confederation, would perhaps have been competent for all 
the essential purposes of the Union, had they been duly dis- 
tributed among the departments of a well balanced govern- 
ment, and been carried down, through the medium of a fe- 
deral, judicial and executive power, to the individual citizens 
of the Union. The exclusive cognizance of our foreign rcla- 
tions, the rights of war and peace, and the right to make un- 
limited requisitions of men and money, were confided to 
Congress, and the exercise of them was binding upon the 
States. But, in imitation of all the former confederacies of 
independent states, cither in ancient Greece or in modern 
Europe, the Articles of Confederation carried the decrees of 
the federal council to the States in their sovereign or collec- 
tive capacity. This was the great fundamental deicct in 1781; 
it led to its eventual overthrow; and it has proved pernicious 
or destructive to all other federal governments which adop- 
ted the principle. Disobedience to the laws of the Union 
must either be submitted to by the government to its own 
disgrace, or those laws must be enforced by arms. The 
mild influence of the civil magistrate, however strongly it 
may be felt and obeyed by private individuals, will not tie 
Heeded by an organized community, conscious of its strength, 
and swayed by its passions. The history of the federal go- 
vernments of Greece, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, 
afford melancholy examples of destructive civil war spring- 
ing from the disobedience of the separate members. I will 
mention only a single instance to this effect, taken fro.m the 
generally uninteresting annals of the Swiss Cantons. My ore 
of the articles of the Helvetic Alliance, the Cantons were 
bound to submit any difference which might arise tat ween 
them to arbitrators. In the year 1440, a dispute arose be- 
tween Zuric on the one side, and the Cantons of Schwcits and 
Claris on the other, respecting some territorial claims. Zu- 
ric refused to submit to a decision against her, and the eon? 
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tending parties took to arm*. All Switzerland was of course 
armed against Zurie, the refractory member* She fought 
protection from her aucient enemy, the House of Austria, 
and the controversy was not terminated in favor of the fede- 
ral decree, until after six years of furious and destructive war. 

••Had there been sufficient energy in the government of 
the United States, under the Article* "of Confederation, to have 
enforced the constitutional requisition*, it might have proved 
fatal to public liberty; for Congress, as then constituted, was 
a most unlit and unsafe depository of political potver, since 
all the authority of the nation, in one complicated mass of 
jurisdiction, was vested in a single body of men. It was, 
indeed, exceedingly fortunate, as the event has subsequently 
shown, that the State legislatures even refused to confer 
upon Congress the right to levy and collect a general impost, 
notwithstanding the refusal appeared to he extremely disas- 
trous at the time, and was deeply regretted by the intelli- 
gent friends of the Union. Had such a power been granted, 
the effort to amend the Confederation would probably not 
have been made, and the people of this country might have 
been languishing, to this day, the miserable victims of a 
feeble and incompetent Union. 

"Most of the federal constitutions in the world have 
degenerated or perished in the same way, and by the same 
means. They are to be classed among the most defective 
political institutions which have been erected by mankind 
for their security . The great and incurable defect of former 
federal governments, such as the Amphyctionic, the Achaean, 
and Lycian confederacies in ancient Greece; and the Ger- 
manic, the Helvetic, the Hsnseatic, and the Dutch republics, 
in modern history, is, that they were sovereignties or sove- 
reigns, and legislations, not for private individuals, but for 
communities in their political capacity. The only coercion 
for disobedience was physical force, * instead of the decree 
and the pacific arm of the civil magistrate. The inevitable 
consequence, in every case in which a member chooses to be 
disobedient, is cither a civil war, or an annihilation of na- 
tional authority. 

A late history of Poland, in one or two of its passa- 
ges, affords us, in strong confirmation of the views 
above expressed, a few particulars, the quotation of 
which we cannot forbear. 
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"It was in the reign of Casimir that the lilxrum veto 
(Nullification) or privilege of the deputies to stop all pro* 
ceedings in the Diet by a simple dissent, first assumed the 
form o? a legal custom. 'The leaven of superstition and 
bigotry/ says Rulhtcre, 'began to ferment and blend itself 
with all the other vices of the constitution; they then became 
closely united, and their junction defied all remedy. // teas 
then that in the bosom of the National Assembly sprung 
Up this singular anarchy, which* tender the pretext qf 
making the constitution more firm, has destroyed in 
Poland all sovereign poicer* The right of single opposi- 
tion to general decrees, although always admitted, was for a 
long time not acted upon. There remained but one step to 
complete the destructive system, and that was taken in 1652, 
under the reign of John Casimir. A Polish noble named . 
Sizinski, whom his contemporaries have denounced to the 
indignation of posterity, having left the Diet at tlie period 
allotted for its resolutions, and by his voluntary absence 
preventing the possibility of any unanimity, the Diet consid- 
ered that it had lost its |>ovvcr by the desertion of one depu- 
ty. A precedent so absurd, but so easily imitated, could 
not fail to have the most pernicious effects 

"Saxony was Augustus 9 most agreeable residence, and n< 
he was obliged to return to Poland during the sessions of the 
Diets, he was always pleased to sec them suspended by the 
lifkrum tv/o, and always contrived to effect the rupture 
himself, if the deputies happened to be themselves unani- 
mous. It is said that on one occasion, the Diet being 
uncommonly long-lived, not knowing how to force a veto f 
he turned over the Polish laws, and discovered that it was 
illegal to debate by candle-light; accordingly he ordered his 
partisans to prolong the debate till night, and to call for can- 
dles. They were brought, and immediately the Poles, who 
'strain at a gnat, 9 when privilege is concerned, exclaimed 
against the violation of the laws, and the Diet was dissolved. 
"This was almost the invariable termination of the sessions, 
during the thirty years which this reign lasted. The state 
of affairs may be readily imagined: all public business was 
at an end: the chief officers were almost uncontrolled, and. 
no ministers were tent to foreign courts. The pospolite 
neglected all military exerefoea, and became a mere mass of 
men, courageous, it it true, but without arms, without disci* 
pline^nd equally incapable of commaodiog and obeybf." 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE VETO. 

[The spirit of the following article, which formed 
otic of the political newspaper essays of Mr* Richard- 
son, is somewhat more popular than that of the long re- 
view which he has more particularly given of the doe* 
trine of Mr. Calhoun. It is for this reason, in part* 
that we have concluded on \\s republication, with the 
risk of relating some of those views which are more 
fully detailed in its predecessor. — Kn.] 

Were we to take the doctrine of the veto at the hand* 
of its several advocates, we should find it mere plastic 
clay in the uioitids of the potter-— every one flames it 
into the shape best suited to his taste and temperament. 
It is continually varying it* position, changing its garb, 
and shilling the source of its operations. Like the 
Grecian Drama — 

modo ponit Jtomte — modo •#/ArmV— 
and it would be just as rational to take the brick of the 
fool of Pahephetus as a specimen of the house, as an in- 
dividual Nullifier as a representative of the party* to 
which he belongs. One derives the right from the 
•"nature of things 9 * — another from the Declaration of 
Independence: one from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion — another from the law of nature, above all con- 
stitutions: one turns to the Virginia and Kentucky Re- 
solutions — another to the law of nations: one points 
to the example of particular Suites— another pins his 
votive faith to the sleeve of the Apostle of Liberty. — 
Quousque tandem ahutere nostra butientia? 

We will briefly submit a few objections to the theory, 
taking as our text-book the Expose of the distinguished 
Statesman, whose opinions we discuss more at large in 
another place. These objections strike us, as fatal to 
the doctrine. As yet, they are unanswered, and we 
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believe they are unanswerable: emphatically, reponse 
mnsrepliquc. 

The doctrine of Nullification is new and specula- 
tive, but lately developed, seldom intelligibly stated, 
and not settled to this day. Gratnmatici rertanf, etc. 
How comes this? Does not the fact speak volumes* 
against it? Has it lain in obscurity since the adoption 
of our Constitution— upwards of forty years,— or 
is it a new theory? The original objection to the 
adoption of the charter was, that it subtracted too much 
power from the States, but this counter check was ne- 
ver even hinted at by way of rejoinder! How shall 
this be accounted for? We pause for a reply. 

By the doctrine, the right is claimed for the State 
of determining the extent of her jurisdiction, and fol- 
lowing up her judgment with acts. This, by the law 
of nations, puts her in the condition of the absolute in- 
dependence and undivided sovereignty she possessed 
previously to entering into the Federal Compact: and, in 
so doing, she rejects, and is above, the authority of the 
Constitution. True, this assumption is a resented right, 
but it id at the same time one that is inalienable. 

It has been urged, if Congress be the ultimate judge 
of the powers delegated to itself — rejecting the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Court*— that the will of the majo- 
rity is substituted for the Constitution, and State. Sover- 
eignty subverted. But is it not equally evident, if a 
single Statt-^not the sole creator, employer, or own* 
er of the Federal Government^— cam at pleasure arrest 
its laws, that the Union is subverted? 

Again, if this right be possessed by one State, it must 
inhere in all, together with the means of enforcing it, 
without which the mere abstract right would be * non- 
entity—* word, not a thing— a shadow, not a sub- 
stance. But by what process could Tennessee nullify 
the Tariff Acts? She has no sea-port to declare free- 
no citizens to absolve from Custom House bonds— no 
smugglers to pronounce patriots. She might, like the 
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Roman Tribuoe, pronounce « VekP~I forbid it. She 
might go farther, and add, with a sovereign State's con* 
tempt, the rescript of the Emperor— "<*w telest natre 
plamrF but the* Atlantic States would tell a different 
a talc. They would remain precisely where they are, 
' and the "safe, peaceable, and efficient remedy 99 would 
eventuate in "arrant quackery" or "steel diet." 

It is said, that since three-fourths are required to 
confer upon Congress a mw power, the same majority 
is necessary to settle a disputed grant of power, and 
make a law under it valid: that the Constitution was 
adopted by sovereign parties, and that' they have 
the right to expound it. But the Constitution was ac- 
cepted unanimously, must it therefore be expounded 
unanimously? If the method of its ratification decides 
its construction, this would be the unavoidable conces- 
sion. Is this the government we live under? 

We cheerfully admit, that there may be circumstan- 
ces of hardship attending the passage of a law of a bare 
majority, and that the Tariff Acts of 1828 were of that 
character. It would be hard indeed that a majority 
of one should definitively settle a question of gteat ven- 
ted interest. But would it not be infinitely harder, 
that the same law should be passed bv no majority at 
all 9 but by a minority? The inconsistency and con- 
fusion into which the minus principle would lead us, 
irresistibly recalls the retort of Peter Pindar to the 
sophistical Paine. The latter was arguing, that since 
the majority of mankind were fools,, the minority, as 
the collected wisdom of the State, should have supreme 
command. The wit moved, that it be put to vote, — 
the company acquiesced in the reasoning, and Paine 
looked around trium| h uitly. ^Hold" says Pindar, "the 
majority arc fools. I, the intelligent minority, decide 
just the contrary." So we go! 

South-Carolina, in her Legislature assembled, has 
declared the act a "deliberate, palpable and dangerous 
usurpation of power/' and that she will, with this con- 
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stitutional conviction, refuse to pay the duties— still re- 
main under the protection of the Government, whose 
law she annuls— and that the Government lias no right 
to coerce her. Pennsylvania, on the other hand, with 
a dissenting minority of six votes, declares that the same 
Tariff is constitutional and politic, and that she will and 
is bound to pay the duties. Pennsylvania, then, pays 
the imposts and South-Carolina does not— -and yet we 
live under a just^Government and under a Constitution, 
which expressly provides, that no one State shall re- 
ceive a preference over another! (Vide Art. IV. Sec. 2.) 

Again, the power of the State veto in question isclaim- 
cd as a reserved right. It is a right to force a call of a 
General Convention— a right to settle constitutional 
differences. Now the reserved rights of the States arc 
such as they had before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Had the States, before the adoption of the char- 
ter any right to settle questions which did not cjrist? 

The professed object of the veto is to put a stop to 
implied power— to check sweeping assumptions by con- 
struction. But, we fearlessly challenge the wildest 
dreams of Federalism, to produce an implied power on 
the part of the General Government equal to this on the 
part of South-Carolina. It is one of those things of 
which we may say— "credo quia impossibile est. 

But if this doctrine is odious in theory, in practice 
it is hideous indeed. The United States House, Sen- 
ate and President, declare a war against Great Britain; 
South-Carolina deems it unconstitutional and forthwith 
proceeds to Nullification. The war is checked— a 
Convention must be called, and three-fourths decide 
against us. This will occupy a full year, if not more, * 
and meanwhile the enemy is destroying our merchant* 
men or perhaps devastating our fields — and the other 
memtfers of the confederacy cannot constitutionally 
a&ovc an inch in their defence. They must patiently ' 
wait, until three-fourths deliberately settle the question 
before they presume to keep their throats uncut 1 

7 
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We will now proceed to ihow, that the doctrine ot 
the trcto rata without the least shadow of support from 
the Federalist, where wc should most of all expect to 
find it We might here put the supporters of the re- 
medy in rather an awkward situation. We might re- 
cur to our legal and logical right of placing on their 
shoulders the burthen of proving, that it u sanctioned 
by this exposition of our government. It is sufficient 
for us to deny it, aud call for the proof. But, we all 
give them every advantage. The writer of the Exposi- 
tion claims authority for his doctrine from the nature 
of our government, and the pages of the Federalist. 
The former ground we will examine hereafter, the lat- 
ter is now before us. We have read this commentary 
upon our Constitution, calmly and attentively, and we 
challenge our opponents to point out one passage, which 
can be tortured by implication or construction into the 
remotest sanction of their creed. No. IX. discusses 
the "utility of the Union as a safe-guard against domes- 
tic faction and insurrections." The writer (Alexan- 
der Hamilton) defines a "confederate republic," asser- 
tains its "extent, modifications and objects/' and dis- 
tinguishes between a "confederacy and a consolidation," 
but not one word of the veto. No. XV. has for its 
subject "the defects of the present Confederation, in 
relation to the principle of legislation for the States in 
their collective capacities." No. XVI. XVII. XVIII. 
XIX. and XX. continue the subject, with numerous ex- 
amples. But the South-Carolina veto is no where to 
be detected. No. XLV. discusses the "supposed dan- 
ger from the powers of the Union, to the State Govern- 
ment," No. XL VI. continues the subject and examines 
the "comparative influence of the Federal and State 
Governments." These latter Nos. were written by 
Mr. Madison, a member of the Convention, and prin- 
cipal writer in the Federalist. He here speaks of the 
encroachment of the Federal Government, "its influ- 
ence over the States"— "plans of resistance to be con-. 
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Ccrtcd" — combinations against its innovations,' 1 — -but 
the "Carolina doctrine 9 ' is not hinted at These arc 
the only numbers of the Federalist, that bear upon the 
question; in none of them is this new-fariglcd remedy 
found to exist. Where then is it to be met with? 

Of all the "Hydras and chimarras dire," that ever • 
haunted the distempered imagination of man. this ultra 
notion of States Rights is the most extravagant* ridicu- 
lous and unaccountable. The State forsooth, is to nul- 
lify and render invalid a law of Congress — a supreme 
edict of the land — and wait until it is restored by three- 
fourths met in Convention. We will wait until dooms- 
day or the millcnium! We have already asked by what 
authority we can force them to call a General Conven- 
tion? Where is the constitutional power? When 
was it given to the States? In what part of the instru- 
ment is it to be met with? Is it expressed, implied, 
construed or assumed? Now, take it for granted, that 
we have the right to try this experiment; suppose the 
rest of the confederated States refuse to call a Conven- 
tion? What becomes 6t us? Is not the State — we put 
the question boldly and require as direct an answer— 
i& she not in a state of opposition — unconstitutional op- 
position to the General Government? Is she hot a Dis- 
Unionist — a Secedcr— a Revolutionist? If not, what is 
her attitude? 

If the power of annulling; a law of Congress is inhe- 
rent in one State, then is it. inherent in all. Now, if 
each and every State can control a supreme law of the 
land, then is the General Government the creature, not 
of an the States collectively, but of each State indivi- 
dually:— so that each may determine for itself whether 
it transcends its powers, or not. The twenty-four 
States each construe the law a different way—and yet 
it must obey twenty- four masters! Can there be a great- 
er absurdity in Government? Or is that anv Govern- 
ment at all, which is subject to control from all quarters 
tod brtund t* Huccumb to all? tf this fci not the *M 
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*. 

Confederation, when each State did aa it pleased, and 
disregarded Congress, we are at a low to know in what 
analogy consists. 

But we go even beyond the old Confederation, for 
even thai, one State had not the authority it claims 
now; a State not only renders null and void a supreme 
law of the land within its own jurisdiction, but also 
throughout the Union:— for this obvious reason, that 
the goods, which evade the duty by landing in Charles- 
ton, will be disseminated throughout the land. This, 
is the unavoidable result. Even in Great Britain, so 
cursed with tax-collectors, excisers and gangers, it can- 
not be prevented. And, thus, we say, we have not 
even the old discarded Confederation— we have no Go- 
vernment at all. Now, if this position be sound— and 
we speak not unadvisedly when we call for an answer to 
it,— m the one instance, the argument holds, a fortiori, 
in the other. If the assumption, in the former, is an 
anomaly— in the latter, it is the anomaly of anomalies. 

Wc cannot forbear noticing, in conclusion, the "fu- 
mus fulgoj*|ue*' of party excitement, that has pervaded 
our State, during the discussion of the "Carolina Doc* 
trine/' There is no device in politics we more 
heartily detest, than an f <ad captandum*' subterfuge — 
an *'urgtiiiieifttuni ad homines*' — to the heated passions of 
men, rather than to their unbiassed judgment That 
these have been resorted to by our opponents we fear- 
lessly assert and will as promptly make good if called 
upon. Constraint and abuse are the natural parents of 
resistance, and we ha\e ever found it a pregnant proof 
that reason is not on the side of those who use it. — 
Luciun's satirical fable is doubtless familiar to all: 
Jupiter and a countryman were walking together, con- 
versing with great freedom and familiarity concerning 
Heaven and Earth. The countryman listened with 
attention and acquiescence, while Jupiter strove only 
to convince him; but happening to hint a doubt, Jupi- 
ter turned round and threatened him with his thunder. 
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'•Now," (said the country man 9 ) "Jupiter, I know you 
.ire wrong. Jupiter is always wrong, when he appeals 
to his thunder!" This is the course, that has been 
adopted by our opponents. Foiled in argument— baf- 
fled in their attempts to convince — caught in their 
own toils-— implicated in inconsistencies— entangled in 
the net of sophistry they have been weaving for others— 
they resort to the summary method of abuse. They 
denominate their adversaries, who are engaged in the 
same holy cause of State Sovereignty and its prosperi- 
ty,— "cowards" — '•submissionists 5 ' , and"tnries. ? ' This 
is the sum total of their reasoning. We despise their 
taunts too much to retort them; but we call fearlessly 
for "deeds not words" as proof— and denounce them u 
they fail, insane slanderers. We will not have our 
positions answered by a sneer or a sarcasm. We will 
not permit sophistry to pass for soundness— declamation 
for argument— -or. assertion for proof: — and least of all 
shall we permit raiting and bandying epithets to pass yyj 

current for sterling, legitimate discussion. You may £* > | 

for a while, fetter the understandings of me*— you ^ -*;, f 

may cloud them with sophistry and envelope them in 
mist — but truth — almighty truth — must eventually pre- 
vail. There is so intimate a connection between lib- 
erty and licentiousness, that it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish the true limit between them. It is the 
curse of freedom, that in order to be preserved untaint- 
ed, it must be continually endangered. True liberty 
is not to be exempt from all restraint — to go where 
passion leads or caprice directs. It consists in doing 
not what is most agreeable, but what is most fit to be 
done:— in doing every thing which does not injure 
society, more than it benefits the individual. It con- 
sists in being guided by what Cicero calls the perfection 
of nature— the "reeta fa/fo^— in combatting error, 
prejudice tad education with the touchstone of reason 
and pressing on to that "altitudo ontmt," which con- 
stitutes the true dignity, character and happiness of 
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intellectual man. We mint be as cautious in preserv- 
ing the bounds and limits of right and wrong, however 
trifling the deviation— as is the Hollander in arresting 
the first gentle influx of the stream* which ("vires ac- 
yuirit eundo") would gradually undertnine and sweep 
away every barrier, which his caution has provided 
against the encroachments of the boundless ocean. One 
fatal precedent admitted would be to the existence of 
moral, legal and political truth, what the single drop of 
Prussic Acid is to physical vitality;— it would endan- 
ger, if not destroy the whole fabric. 

It is in government as in the human system; disea- 
ses, (the Tariff, Internal Improvement, <&c. in politics) 
that have long inhered to the body — dislocations of 
long standing — distempers rooted in the system — can 
be eradicated bnly by time, caution and perseverance. 
To apply a desperate remedy is to hazard the life of 
the patient. 

Thomas Paine, the greatest stickler— ancient or 
modern — for Republicanism, equality and public good; 
and the most inveterate foe to tyranny, has, in that 
compound of truth and falsehood — morality and infi- 
delity — the "Age of Reason/' admitted — "if a law be 
bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice of it, but it 
is quite a different thing to expose its errors, to reason 
bn its defects, and to shew cause, why it should be 
repealed, or why another ought to be substituted in it* 
place. I have always held it an opinion, making it 
fclso my practice, that it is better to obey a bad law, 
making use, at the same time, of every argument to 
shew its errors and procure its repeal, than to violate 
it; because the precedent of breaking a bad late* might 
weaken the force and lead to a discretionary violation 
of those which are good*' 
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THE TARIFF PRINCIPLE.* 

The theory of political economy, which the world 
scarce a century ago supported, ha*, since that time, 
undergone an important alteration. Antecedent to 
the preceding age, the great source of national wealth 
was differently, and, as it was generally allowed, incor- 
rectly understood. The old writers held Commerce 
and Manufactures to be the bulwark of national prosperi- 
ty; — the latter contend that Agriculture is the only 
sure and permanent element of riches. The former 
build up their fostered favorite by premiums, restric- 
tions and duties;— the latter leave to individual perse- 
verance and sagacity the roa'l to wealth, unimpeded 
by the shackles of prohibition. The former decide 
the legislative body to be the most capable of direct- 
ing private capital;— the latter take it for granted, that 
every man is best acquainted with his own interests. As 
the more intelligent portion of mankind are now pretty 
generally agreed upon as to What is the proper source of 
wealth, we shall not dwell upou arguments already 
familiar; but merely, before we pass to the more imme- 
diate object of discussion, observe, that we do not 
assign to Commerce the preference over wealth, since 
its operations only tend to transport and more widely 
dispense the products of the soil; nor to Manufactures 
as they only employ the territorial produce, and divert 
sify and improve its condition, without increasing its 
quantity. But to Agriculture would we decree this 
prerogative, for the principle reason that it supplies 
the material of all our wants and all our enjoyments, 
and bestows a sort of gratuitous re-production, the sur- 
plus of which, appears to constitute the only real in- 
crease of wealth. We shall not attempt to affix the 
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sepcrate degree of utility to tfa*e three branches of 
labour; nor do we believe it neceasary to our purpose, 
that we should do so. They mutually depend uooo 
each other, and the severing of one link, would lead to 
the inevitable failure of the others. Having thus pre- 
mised, we will consider the question in two points of 
view. 

Its policy or tendency to increase the prosperity and 
glory of the union; and its constitutionality or loncord- 
aucc with the spirit of our national bond or compact 

Our first division we will further subdivide into the 
following heads: 

1st. That it imposes a tax upon the many for the 
benefit of the few. 

2d. That it is prejudicial to the interests of the 
agrictilturatist. 

3d. That it abridges commerce, and consequently 
impairs revenue. 

4th. That it is directly opposed to the much vaunt- 
ed principle, protection, in case of war. 

Lpon a glance at the bill of increased duties, it will 
be seen, that while a most exorbitant tax is laid upon 
inferior cloths, the finer pay no additional impost. We 
would prefer, in the course of our discussion, to avoid 
the slightest sectional partiality, and confine our re- 
marks to the universal tendency of the law. But who 
can for a moment, fail in observing the incredible injus . 

lice of this clause! While the rich inhabitant escapes 1 

altogether this exorbitant increase, the poorer classes, < 

and especially the Southern States, which can never 
be exempted from buying for their slaves, are marked 
out to sustain this illegal taxation. The limited benefit, 
even in the manufacturing section cannot escape the 
slightest investigation. It is true they have contrived 
to enlist under their banner the farmer and wool-grow- 
er; but we will readily shew, under the most delusive 
promises. To the former they ensure an increased 
consumption— as if, in that case, they would do any 
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thing extraordinary, Wo the manufacturers consume 
more in proportion, than other classes of Americans? 
Or would their indefinite increase benefit more than 
the increase of any other body? If so, they would, they 
must be, giant Patagoni*ns;'uot as we supposed, mea- 
gre spectres, worn down by the confinement of pesti- 
lential work shops; and their 100,000 would increase 
by a tenfold ratio. They also promise to the wool- 
grower, a wonderful recompense for his share of the 
I m r then. And what is it? To lay an interdict upon 
foreign wool— going directly in the face of facts, which 
prove that the advantage from such a duty is altoge- 
ther visionary. The quantity of wool consumed in the 
most flourishing state of the manufactures was about 42,- 
000,000 lbs. Of this 40,000,000 was American, aid 
the remainder (which, alone, of course the duty affects) 
is either of the finest sort, from Spain or Italy, or the 
coarsest from South America: which does not, in the 
least, compete with the native growth. Whom then 
is this bill intended to protect? IT our allegations he 
correct, it is for the sole purpose of aggrandizing a few 
insatiable proprietors, end those immediately employed 
by them! In 1790, when the duty was only 3 per 
cent, (and that imposed not for protection, but entirely 
for revenue,) more than three-fourths of the woollcnscon- 
Mtmed in America? were manufactured with profit. No 
duty was demanded — none required. Before the pas- 
sage of this bill, with 3J they declare they cannot 
continue the business, unless an impost, amounting to 
ntter prc!iibition, is imposed upon the nation, for their 
advancement. Have the merchants ever demanded 
the exclusion of foreign ships, or the planters of foreign 
productkms? Have they ever cried to Government to 
prop up their tottering affairs, from the pockets of their 
fellow citizens? The manufacturers affirmed they h d 
increased their capital from 810,000.000 to 840,000,- 
000. We cannot boast of much information on the 
object but we would ask, docs this look like failure? 

8 
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Can theirs be a losing business, when it is notorious; 
that under the Tariff of 1816 they realised from 10 to 
25 per cent? But if they were on the verge of ruin, 
does it follow, that Congress is bound to support then? 
Must the interests of 100,000 men and 840,000,000 
outweigh the interests of the Union? Or, supposing 
that New-England would be universally enriched, 
(which is a hope never to be realized,) must this hand- 
• fu! of men and money, (which could be -easily other- 
wise employed) crush the Southern States, which, by 
the preceding Tariff, liad been reduced to incredible . 
difficulty. 

Thus, if our positions be correct, wo have clearly 
established, that this bill, while it imposes unon the 
Union a merciless tribute, is calculated to exalt a few 
capitalists alone, and, placing them upon the ruins of 
their country meu, to constitute them the aristocracy of 
Aruaieu! 
| We have dwelt so long upon our first division, that 

r we shall necessarily retrench our subsequent remarks, 

and consider the three remaining points in connection. 
We have already adverted to the enormous tax it im- 
poses upon the Union, and especially the Southern 
planter; and is it not too evident, that it deprives him 
of the only means of paying that tax? The quantity 
of cotton consumed in the world is about 1,000,000 bales; 
of this we produce 900,000. Now, what market do they 
leave us for this almost our only support? They tell 
us they will shortly take all our cotton! This is an in- 
sult to us as reasonable beings. To tell us that the 
Northern manufactures, which at present consume (at 
the outside) 150,000 bales, will shortly consume 900,- 
000, is telling us, what we know to be impossible, and 
what we cannot believe. But tliev again desert this 
absurdity, to,— (unfortunately for us) if possible, plunge 
into a greater. Great Britain, (say thev) "will pur- 
chase where she can cheapest; and it would be ridicu- 
lous for her to do otherwise!" This, (we would ob 
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*crve) is one of the dilemmas of a bad cause. For, is it 
not inconsistent to approve of purchasing cheap, and 
still declaim against our doing it? But let us examine 
the result which it involves; for we perfectly agree 
with the principle. 

Now, will it be cheaper for Great Britain to buy 
here, where she sells nothing, or at South America, 
Kgypt, and the East Indies, where they arc willing to 
take British articles in exchange for every article which 
she would talce from us, without that reciprocity? No — 
and we could multiply facts to prove the miserable falla- 
cy of this belief; did we not conceive we could afford 
you no information. They likewise tell us, they 
give us an equivalent! And what (we would ask) is 
the wretched price they pay us to lie tranquil under a 
weight to which we are opposed, not less upon princi- 
ple than policy? It is a duty upon cotton, snuff, tobac- 
co and sugar. Now, this would be eminently praise- 
worthy, were it not irresistibly ridiculous! To give 
us a duty upon our great staple! To ensure to us, that 
no foreign cotton shall enter our ports! They might 
as well impose a tax upon rice from (ireat Britain, as to 
prohibit what no one ever dreamt of bringing, and 
with which we supply three-fourths of the world. As 
for the duty on snuff, the benefit, (were it here worth 
mentioning) is altogether possessed by the North. It 
will be seen, that the duty upon sugar, was, by the Ta- 
riff of 1816 at 2\ per lb! and that \ cent is the won- 
derful equivalent, (for the mock duties on the other ar- 
ticles is really laughable,) which they bestow in return 
for a tax of millions! 

There is another assertion which has been repeated 
with additions in pamphlets, speethes and essays, which 
(for the most part) form a mere tissue of misrepresen- 
tation and error. We allude to that, which, appealing 
to our national prejudices and feelings, tells us that 
England "supplies us with every thing and. will take 
none of our productions: and that we should make our- 
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wive* independent in case of a war!" Tbctua firsts 
aertious are to sliamelessly groundless, that we shall paw 
them over in silence. That we should be prepared for 
war we are not at all disposed to deny; but we unequi- 
vocally assert, tliatthcy incapacitate us in that respect, 
by depriving us of commerce and consequently of active 
seamen. They declaim to us of independerce, and 
under the imposing title of the ••American System," 
attempt to win us to submission to their designs; cloak- 
ed under the specious pretext of opposing "British 
cupidity!" But, if they mean by independence, a se- 
paration from the world — if to be independent is to be 
insulated and alone— cut off from civil intercourse, 
and disdaining reciprocal services, let them preach 
their doctrine to the wild Indian, beyond the Uocky 
Mountains— to the Savage, on the sea-shore— the Ne- 
gro of the Gold-Coast — but not to the enlightened Ame- 
rican. 

Wc have merely set down our arguments as they oc- 
curred to us, without arranging them in any particu- 
lar order. We believe the truth of the views we 
have advanced,, and have no doubt of the correctness 
of our several positions. We now come to our second 
division — the constitutionality of the bill, — and here 
we shall he unusually succinct. We do not believe 
this bill to b * in conformity with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, when it authorizes Congress "to lay and col- 
lect duties," and to "regulate commerce." Can this 
bill be for the promotion of commerce, when it paraly- 
zes its efforts, and fetters and tramples upou those who 
pursue it? Can it be for revenue when it excludes the 
only inlet of revenue? Can any one be so blinded as not 
to see, that its results arc diametrically opposite to those 
which it professes? Can the advocates of this system 
deny, that the right of taxing imposts was for one spe- 
cific end, and that end revenue? They do not deny it. 
But aware that their object, if openly avowed, would 
elicit merited indignation, they shield it under the co- 
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*er of the law, under a technicality of phrase, which, 
while it religiously adheres in mere form to the letter, 
is grossly violative of the very spirit of our Constitution 



"THE RIGHT TO FIGHT/* 

This phrase, uttered hy a modern politician with 
some considerable gusto and gratification, at a public 
harlxtcue, where such pleasant abstractions are most 
usually accompanied with a practical illustration of 
their points and premises, appears, by one class of our 
contemporaries, to have been deemed quite as oracu- 
lar, and certainly, to the full as mystical, as those deli- 
vered by the Delphic Goddess. The phrase is nice 
and narrow, and has all the sweetness of the apothegm; 
unhappily* the import which it hears is not so very ob- 
vious. The whole class of disputes concerning the 
"right to fight"— "the right or conquest"— the •♦te- 
nure of power" et irf genm omnr, is one upon which 
moralists and speculative men have wasted much time 
and toil — "in hugum trahtntcn etmtroversiaf—anil 
there is none of the class, upon which they have spe- 
culated more extensively and to more uncertain is- 
sue, titan upon that at present before us. And if we 
err not egregiously, the cause of the protracted discus- 
sion is stamped upon the face of it. It is obscurely 
stated, and the question is indistinctly put, and what 
might be briefly and finally settled, has, by this original 
obscurity, occasioned unbounded perplexity, and mix- 
ed with much learned and metaphysical research, has 
given rise to a rigmarole of unintelligible jargon, which 
haflllcs every brain, save that of the writer. The far- 
ther we advance in the field of disputation, the greater 
opportunity will we liave of observing, that half the dis- 
pute! of men are occasioned by their attention to words 
rather than to Jthingi— that they argue without me- 
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thod— without a definite and unerring end and aim- 
and without agreeing 
term and technicals. 



and without agreeing in their um and appropriation of 
icals. Thia is the chief— we may say, 



the only difficulty in the present instance. The 1 
•'right" appears to he the source of the ambiguity , 



The term 

- mid 
its solution the $ine qua turn of our discussion. 

The legal student considers the phrase in a profes- 
sional sense, and labors in vain to settle its practical 
import with all the ponderous letters of the law. The 
divine recurs to the primitive fathers, and consults the 
authority of the "divine doctors/' The politician, 
armed with Grotius, PufTcndorf, and the host of civil- 
ians, toils in difficulties of his own making, and with all 
the pamphemalia of speculative lore, buries in mystery 
a question that ran be male as evident as the mid-day 
sun. "Ifa pcrnlexed reasoner, (says Druminoud) pus- 
•zle himself an«l liis audience, he never fails to attribute 
it to the abstruse nature of all speculative subjects." 
If a pert rhetorician gets entangled in the maze of his 
own conceits, he is ever ready to accuse himself of ha- 
ving too much of the very logic which he wants. The 
impartial examiner recurs to his own reflections— enlar- 
ges bis view, and,, though he may not come to a deci- 
sive solution, at least clears the way of obstructions* 
with which it was previously clogged by misconception 
and prejudice. 

'•Right/* (used as a term connected with society ) must 
undoubtedly be derived from some compact expressed 
or implied; and there is no diiliculty in conceiving an 
agreement between the conqukrhu an I the covquhr- 
or— the former of submission, the latter of com* 
maud — after the completion of the rou(/ue*t. But we 
know of no law of society — we are acquainted with no 
"principle of civilians — we recollect no sanction, human 
or divine — which authorizes the commencement of sub- 
jugation, or permits us, (if we may use the term) to 
"half-subdue" a nation; which would be necessary be- 
fore we acquired the "right to rule" or that which gives 
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the right, via: — entire dominion. At this stage, many* 
have left the question; but this solution is much too 
summary to be correct. Though speculative moralist* 
deny a right, and though* by their rules, wc cannot 
jhew one; — yet when wc contemplate the conqueror, 
our humane ideas are not shocked— our love of justice 
is not invaded — the world docs not perceive his want 
of right. But, on the contrary, his path is strewn with 
flowers — his brows are encircled with laurel — his march 
is attended with the acclamations of admiring crowds, 
and the homage of the wise and the applause of posterity 
are the rewards of his daring. Here reason- and 
feeling are manifestly at variance — the one attests 
his merit— the other his guilt. One, consequently, 
must be in error. If we were the arbiters between 
these opponents, the election would be quickly made in 
favor of the latter, as original and always the same; 
against the former, which is frequently obscured by 
sophistry, clouded by artifice, and shackled by the de- 
mon, either of gain, or (so called) glory! 

Whence arises the immeasurable difference between 
the morality of the heathen poets and philosophers? 
The former we find pure and undefilea by sophis- 
try — the latter tainted with prejudice — infected with 
love of gain— deserting the imperishable to fiction, for 
the miserable, transient policy of the tofjrepon. The 
cause is obvious? In poetry* the offspring of feel- 
ing—virtue without dross— flows warm and undcfiled 
from the fountain of the heart. In philosophy,, men 
strive "non $ibi rw, ted $e$e rebu$ aptare." It is its 
futile boast to dive into the boundless arcana of nature, 
and in its dubious search it adopts opinion upon mere 
speculation, without reference to nets, r rail rea- 
son, then, so obnoxious to error— so seldom the test of 
truth— "a bubble's gleam amid the boundless main/ 9 is 
not the criterion we adopt. We refer to ourselves— 
"nunquamatiwl natwroj aUudiapientia rfuri*,"— and 
where we find opinion almost universal in her favor, we 
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hesitate not id admit her decree. If it be true, (ami 
who doubts it?> that social beings are by the will of 
Heaven, organized into societies— that governments 
are established for their support — that laws by general 
compact are necessary— that for the better dispensa** 
tion of order and justice, the people vest their rights 
in some individual or individuals— conquest secures 
this state of things, and thus produces in a degree the 
benefits of government. Moralists have told us with 
some plausibility, that "the man who invades our pro- 

|>erty at the head of 50,000- men, as richly deserves the 
miter as he who comes singly, "the highway rob* 
her" — that the conqueror is but a "robber in disguise," 
and ou a large scale — and many, though they deny the 
consequence, unable to confute the reasoning, have in- 
advertently admitted the premises. But that there 
exists au essential difference cannot escape the most su- 
perficial observation. The robber is considered as a 
member of the community which he depredates, and, 
consequently, infringes laws, which are binding upon 
all. Hut ordinances made for the wetfare of one nation 
are no criteria to another, as they are reciprocally in- 
dependent, and no rule can be adopted, save the law 
of nature. Again, the roblier seeks to deprive a com- 
munity of its property — the invader has no such de- 
sign. The estate of the subject has never, by conquest 
been considered the monarch's. But his aim is tc de- 
prive those who rule, of authority, and to substitute 
himself in their place, in case he can exhibit undenia- 
ble authority, viz xvperior strength, which is un- 
doubtedly after all, the "riljiit of conquest" in 
question. 

"To this complexion it must come at last." 

To conclude our subject, let no one claim a "right 
to fight," unless he can shew a "right to conquer," 
to advance which latter claim, he must exhibit a 
right to be strong;" and the Emperor of Morocco 
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has wisely and piously embodied the true, natural, and 

Ehilosophical solution, in his brief rejoinder to the 
jng of Spain's manifesto. As to the towns upon the 
coast of Africa (says he) which the King of Spain says 
are his, it becomes his majesty to know, that they be- 
long neither to him, nor to me, but to Almighty God, 
who will bestow the command of them upon him, who 
shall be found, upon trial, bctt able to maintain it. 



PARTY SPIRIT. 

*There can subsist in no enlightened community a 
state of society devoid of that dissention — that diver- 
sity of opinion concerning means and ends, denominated 
party spirit Nor should we have it otherwise. We 
are not one of those who look with a 'holy horror' upon n 
^ those temporary bursts of popular violence, which 
spring from its excess; and if we did, reasoning from 
abuses is decidedly the least philosophical and satis- 
factory that can be adopted. Otherwise, would we 
renounce all government and subordination, because, 
after every precaution, villany still stalks abroad:— all 
medicine, because discos* sometimes baflles its efforts; 
and every human enjoyment, because alloyed with 
pain! • It is an evil but a necessary one, and its disad- 
vantages are to be endured in consideration of its 
benefits. Deprived of it, the universe would bend to 
the dictates of an autocrat, moral, political, and litera- 
ry; — whirlpools of false doctrine would arise, all the 
nobler energies of the mind, whose exercise exalts man 
above the brute, would be dormant, and the true re* 
sources of Jus nature remain always undeveloped. But 
it is chiefly in a political light, that the spirit which 
splits mankind into sects exerts its most beneficial influ- 
ence* It is this which has shown to every unenlight- 
coed people the fist of their sufferings— the record at 
^ 9 
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fheir rights—which tcarsaside the eloakof usurpation 
which drag* the oppressor before the public scrutiny-*- 
which developes the power of public opinion, end 
points to redress iir all Hs controlling influences. It m 
emphatically the bulwark of the peopled righto— the 
great lever by which they direct their public servants, 
and assert thci* right of supervision. It is party spirit, 
which makes us vigilant to scrutinize the actions of 

Stiblic men, and be ever on the alert to punish infi- 
nity — which "puriftes the atmosphere of politics" - 
and dispels the clouds of ministerial artifice and cor- 
ruption, until the Constitution, tike a mighty rock, 
stands full disclosed to the view of all wlio dwell within 
the shade of its protection. Party spirit is the salu- 
brious gale which ventilates the opinions of the people; 
which awakes the apprehension and arouses all the 
faculties of the pilot at the helm, keeps him ever alert 
on duty for fear of public exposure, and keeps the ves- 
sel of State safely in hfer course. When a people it 
free and its rulers honest—when alt patties contend 
only through the pure motives of patriotism, unmixed 
with the dross of personal aggramdizertait— -there i» 
the spirit of party entirely distinct from the spirit of 
faction — there it is, the "jealousy of patriotism," not 
the rancor of hatred;— the warmth of enthusiasm, not 
the virulence of envy;— the ray which purifies thfc 
atmosphere of politics, not the poisonous eKhafation , 

which corrupts it; — the (ink which binds us together II 
in emergencies, when the ptoblic safety is at stake, not 
the sword which severs our counsels and distracts ouT 
efforts. 

There can be little question of these truths; and 
that cause is essentially a bid one, which fears t6 meet 
its opponents in fair debate; those doctrines are cor- . 
rupt which cannot bear public scrutiny, and that party 
is a dangerous one, which endeavors to hood-wink the 
people and keep them in ignorance, and which thrives 
best in darkness and mystery. Is there no such party 
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among oa? Is there no such perils at hand for our 
people, and for our country? Are there none blinded 
by sophistry, and prejudice and perversion? Let the 
people look to it, and 4et them answer to, and for, 
themselves. Let them say if there is no power pro- 
pelling, while professing to employ their own— too 
gdide in the garb of a follower— no sovereign in the 
subtle counsellor. Let them take Jthrir affairs into 
their own "hands, while thty haw yet the power, and 
before k i$ too late. They stand upon the verge of a 
precipice, and upon their next step hangs the destiny 
of the State— the security of property — the inviola- 
bility of persons— the integrity of the Union— all that 
they hold dear to themselves or their children. The 
momentous question is about to be decided— shall we 
advance onward in our glorious career, or bid "a long 
farewell to all our greatness!" 



THE UNION CONVENTION. 

At a moment of terrible popular excitement, when 
♦very day brought forth new materials for the confla- 
gration, and the time was full of fearful auguries, a 
body of men, representing a fair moiety of the virtue, 
the wealth, and the talent of the State, met at Colum- 
bia, with the view to her safety— to save her if possi- 
ble, from her own sons; who, in the blindness of their 
desperation, would pull down the s*cred edifice of th ir 
and her liberty upon their own heads— to rescue her* 
if still within their scope, from discomfiture and dis- 
grace; and to rid her, peaceably and honorably, from 
aa evil, for the cure of which Iter most clamorously 
professing friends, do, indeed, prescribe a remedy; 
bat one, in our opinion, infinitely worse than the ori- 
ginal distemper. An incubus was pressing upon her 
bpma, retarding her growth, and impairing her fruits 
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fUnes* and wkh an opemti<*v in en* setae perfectly 
Cmariaa, avowedly for its cure, they would thrust her 
over the precipice or Which she dumben, to break the 
dream which renders painful her repose. "JtaettMm 
tun* auifaciaiut" is their watchword, with thedespc* 
rate Roman who enslaved his country. 

To check this spreading flame, and make our final 
eflbrt to arrest the strange infittuation which is hurry- 
ing us on to our own destruction, without in the 
slightest degree removing the evil of which we com- 
plain; the friends of Union, of peace, of good order, of 
sober, rational, regulated liberty, assembled at Colum- 
bia to reason with (heir brethren— to hold forth the 
Olive Branch of reconciliation and brotherly love, to 
devise a common remedy for a common grievance, and 
to induce that union of sentiment and action which 
should spring from an union of interest. To effect this 
holy end, the tone of mind with which they convened 
was peculiarly calculated. They met, "more in sor- 
row than in anger," to mourn over the, distracted con- 
dition of the country, and provide the cure— to regret 
the divisions of their fellow citizens, and apply the 
balm— to condemn the evils we endure, and strike out 
the remedy. With such patriotic and disinterested* 
views did the late Convention assemble— their acts are 
before the world, and by them they are willing to be 
judged. They have tendered to their brethren the 
hand of reconciliation, of union, of friendly co-opera- 
tion in the same struggle, and with them it rests to 
accept it, and restore peace and harmony to out 4 dis- 
tracted State; or to reject it, and ran the hazard of our 
country's being rent still further by civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Heaven 
grant the one, and avert the other! But let our 
opponents, once for all, understand us. We have 
tome and forborne long, and still do so, with the fond 
hope, that good sense and good feeling may finally 
revisit our harassed community — that the contest 
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between father and sou may at last have an end— that 
our feelings and our rights would be respected, and 
our reiterated offers of the right hand of fellowship at 
length meet with a return. Wc make this final appeal 
to their liberality — and, hoping for the best, aye yet 
prepared for the wprst. We value this Union — pur* 
chased by the blood and sealed by the martyrdom of 
our sires — at a higher price than our heart's best tides, 
and it never shall be forcibly wrested from us by any 
people whomsoever) who, while they call themselves our 
brethren, prove by their actions to be our most bitter, 
foes! 



POSITION OF THE UNION PARTY. 

We perceive that one of the mountain, and manly 
districts of our State, anticipating the progress of the 
now dominant party , has resolved, at a recent and very 
large meeting of its voters, not to recognise the act of 
Nullification, if ventured upon by the State Legisla- 
ture. If we know any thing of the views and ulterior 
resolves of the party we represent, there is but one- 
voice upon this point; and as the opposition affect not 
to be aware of it, they had better, once for all, under- . 
stand our attitude, and respect it, before it be loo tale. 
They may perhaps discover, when the era of good feel* 
ing, of which they hypocritically prate, has passed a* 
way, and a stern assertion of our rights has wrested from ; 
them that forbearance, which neither good feeling nor 
decency can elicit, that we do not only talk of the va- • 
lue of the Union, but are prepared to prove our devo- 
tion to it by deed*, as well as wordr, and that, clinging 
to it as dearer to us than our line , we will, peril every 
thing, rather than see the firir inheritance we have che-' 
risked aa otr richest legacy to our children, wrested' 
from us by atay /«*<•*, tftotgh they may assume tb*> 
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law and thd Constitution as * cloak, and though they 
-*iay be eternally prof cuing themselves our friend** 
while they prove themselves our mo*t inveterate foe*. 
But another question arises in case of Nullification 
Inj a Cotiwn/iow— though we think such an event very 
remote — upon which the Union Party should under- 
stand itself, and be fully and explicitly understood by 
its opponents. In such an event, if we take the doc- 
trine at the hands of its advocates, (and we suppose, 
they who prescribe should understand their own medi- 
cine,) no question of allegiance arises, as the State is 
only exercising a re*erred right* or one which is deri- 
ved from the nature of the compact. If this be the 
case, the allegiance of the citizen tp Federal authority 
remain* unimpaired* and when issue is made up he must 
be guided as to the side he espouses, by hi* conception 
of Federal and State prerogative. If the State does 
not— and the Nullifiers admit — release him wholly* 
for no authority is competent to do it in part — from 
the allegiance he confessedly owes to the General Go- 
vernment, does she not compel Aim, should she invoke 
his assistance, to commit perjury, or to defend his 
whole country, against a party however dear the latter 
•may be to him? Is this either kind, honorable or pru 
dent in those, who arc urging this dreadful doctrine—- 
which has already inflicted a deeper wound upon our 
community, its feelings, its interests, and its honor, 
than all the evils past, present or prospective, of the 
American System and its comcomitants? Or will free- 
men, whose fceliugs as Carolinians, as patriots, as men, 
have been so repeatedly and so wantonly betrayed, feel 
themselves bound, wheu no allegiance prompts their 
unhesitating obedience, to join in undermining the fair 
fabric, reared by the efforts, and cemented by the blood 
p( their fathers, merely to gratify the restlessness, tjic 
'mortified feelings, the disappointed hopes, and the 
baffled ambition of men, who liave violated every tie 
of sympathy, every bond of brotherhood, every lien 
upon their respect.' 
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Lettehsfrom Washington. 

[The following Letters were written by Mr. Richardson, 
(vheti on a visit at Washington, and in close attendance upon 
the Congress, atthe termination of the session, in June, 1839. 
They appeared originally as editorial in the journal which be 
conducted; and their contents have been long since, matters 
of history. Bat, as conveying something of the style and 
spirit of the writer's powers of conversation, not less than 
of composition; and as exhibiting the i repressions of a young 
mind, for the first time employed in the contemplation of 
those high intellects, which light and adorti our country with 
no moderate lustre, we have ventured here on their republi- 
cation.— En.] 

Wash iSGfott, June 2. 
Strolling into the Senate to-day*— the House being 
Occupied with private bilk, we found Mr. Dickerson 
hard at Rail Road iron, against the reduction upon 
which* he was pleading Very earnestly, very clumsi- 
ly, and very uninterestingly. In the course of his 
remarks, he quoted, as a ground of rejection to the 
amendment, an extract from Mr. Millers Tariff 
speech, in which it is asserted, that the contractors 
for the iron intended for the Charleston Rail Road 
would have realised one hundred thousand dolkfvs in 
the diminished cost Of the material, being duty ffccf, 
by disposing of it for other purposes, had the contem- 
plated road never been carried into operation. From 
this he drew an argument against the reduction, as in- 
ducing Speculation, and seemed to convey the charge 
to die Charleston contractors. Mr. Miller explained 
his assertion is a mere illustration of the onerous and 
exorbitant character of the tax, And admitted the esti- 
mate to be extravagant Mr. Hayne concurred with 
Mi colleague in correcting the error, which appeared 
to be oaethroughout; as Rail Road iron is comparative- 
ly vaiueleii fir any other p urp os e , and especially stood 
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forth to vindicate the originator* of the Charleston Rail 
Road from the suspicion of any intention, or desire to 
speculate upon the permission to import their iron duty 
free. An incidental debate followed, in which Messrs. 
Smith, of Md. Dallas and Dickerson participated, when 
the hour having expired, the regular order of the day — 
the Bank question— was taken up. . Mr. Benton's seve- 
ral amendments to makeeaoh stockholder responsible to 
the amount of his stock — to compel specie payments at 
the several offices of Discount, (Branches)— to debar 
members of Congress and Federal Officers from holding 
stock, &c. were taken up, and voted down, without de- 
bate, by large majorities. Mr. Benton supported his 
amendments with great zeal and ability, but the majo- 
rity, confident of their numerical strength, did not 
think, it necessary to respond to his arguments. Mr. 
Tazewell oflemi an amendment to the term of the 
charter, substituting ten, for fifteen years, which he 
supported with the usual arguments, the danger of with- 
drawing Congressional control, &c. which was opposed 
by the Cltairmatu Mr. Dallas, on the ground that the 
frequent agitation of so exciting a question, would fur- 
nish a temptation to the Bank to use its influence, in 
the intervals of its term of charter, in controlling the 
legislation of the country, and that it was advisable to 
withdraw that inducement, by lengthening its term of 
incorporation. To this Mr. Tazewell responded with 
considerable warmth, inveighing against the confession, 
that the Bank might, and could,' exert political sway, 
and he made an engine to create popular excitement, 
and control the elections of the neo me. Mr. Dallas ex* 
plained, that he only meant, the Bank might be indu- 
ced to exert any influence it possessed, not that he be- 
lieved it had ever done so, and that he only wished to 
remove all temptation. Air. Hayne followed up Mr. 
TazewelPs argument against the political influence of 
die Bank, and spoke at some length with great zeal, 
.and considerable eloquence. He was followed by Mq. 
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Clay, whose silvery voice, immediately riveted the at- # 
tention of the House, and who delivered an effective 
speech in reply to the various speakers who preceded 
him, without entering deeply into the question of de- 
bate. His enunciation is correct, his language elegant, 
but seldom striking, and, we imagine, he is rather an 
effective skirmisher in debate than a powerful speaker. 
Upon an assertion of Mr. Tazewell that the Constitution 
had ever proved blank paper to an interested majority, 
and that the restrictive portion of the Rank Charter 
would share the same fate with the Directors, he was quite 
lost; and elicited a reply from the old veteran, which 
shewed there were blows to take, as wetl as to give, 
and proved the Senator from the Old Dominion quite an 
adept in the art of chopping logic. Mr. Webster next 
occupied the floor, and defended the Batik at consider* 
able length. His manner is chaste and elegant, but 
cold and unexciting, though encrgrtic. His flow of 
language is the easiest and finest I have ever known. 
Mr. Dallas 9 person and manners are strikingly charac- 
teristic of his style of speaking— mild, courteous, and 
elegant. # 



Washix<;tox Citv, June 6. 
I entered the House to-day just as it had resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole on the State of the 
Union upon the Tariff. Mr. Drayton took the floor, 
and was listened to throughout with the utmost atten- 
tion and marked respect. I find, thoroughly to enlist 
the attention of the House, to be no small feat, and to 
rivet it throughout to be a much greater. The mem- 
bers generally have a great many letters to write, and 
& great many papers to read, and only occasionally lift 
their heads to attend to an indifferent speaker. The si- 
lence that prevailed as soon as Col. Drayton opened his 
remarft^f 'was a certain indication of the high estima- 
tion Hi winch his opinion is held, and an evidence that 

10 
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however little disponed to profit by, they were witling 
to listen to his emphatic warning. He opened with a 
chaste exordium— expressing his conviction, feelingly, 
but without menace, of the interesting and momentous 
character of the question now submitted to the discre- 
tion, good sense and patriotism of the House— of its 
desolating effects, moral, as well as physical, in the 
South— of the state of feeling— of alienated feeling— it 
had engendered— and its intimate connection with the 
peace and harmony of the Union. He did not intend 
to discuss the constitutional question, but would content 
himself with expressing his firm conviction, that the 
system was utterly at variance with the spirit, if not 
with the letter, of that Charter. He would not discuss 
at large, its |M>licy, but he was equally settled in his 
belief, that it was partial, unjust and oppressive. His 
object it) rising was to indicate the spirit, with which 
lit thought the subject ought to be taken up ami disp- 
sed of. That if it were made a contest instead of a com- 
promise, no laurels would be won on either side. He 
was aware he was in a minority upon both poitits upon 
which the question had hitherto turned, but the mino- 
rity was large, and respectable, and intelligent* and in- 
ftrextct, knowing. htxause feeling, their burthens, and 
that it was vain to talk of delusions, and imaginary op- 
pressions. He trusted such allusions would neither be 
made, nor relied on — that a totally different course 
would b? pursued, or he seriously feared for the Con- 
stitution; — it was formed with a different spirit, it could 
be preserved only by a different spirit. 1 he system in 
its present term could not exist, and the United States 
exist also. 

He wished to impress upon the House the necessity 
of a middle ground. He could neither agree with his 
colleague, (Mr. McDuOie) nor with the friends of the 
System, and he felt bound to say why he differed from 
the former. He believed the principle, that the bur- 
then fell upon the consumers of all classes, and ujhhi the 
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Cotton grower only in the capacity of a consumer, to be 
incontrovertible; that the price of a staple, produced 
in sweh large quantities, having such extensive markets. 
as cotton, was not regulated by local legislation: — it 
was settled by the quantity* quality and demand — in 
other words, as every thing else, ultimately by demand 
and simply. lie did not mean to underrate The evil, it 
was sufficiently great without resorting to exaggeration. 
As to the position, that the Tariff cheapen*! good*, he 
required but one proof to convince him of its soundness. 
When the friends of the system should demand a low- 
er rate of duties in order to raise the price—which 
was manifestly their interest — he would become a con- 
vert to the force of the argument. He felt no inclina- 
tion to destroy the system "at one fell swoop,'" — he 
only desired a gradual reduction to a revenue system. 
He explained another objection he had to his col- 
league's bill, and shewed that it recognised the princi- 
ple of a protective Tariff. He also dwelt upon the 
doctrine of the veto, which had been glanced at: and en* 
tered into an argument to shew it*, utter discordance 
with the letter, spirit, and entire principles of the Fe- 
deral and State Governments. He concluded with im- 
pressing upon the House, the necessity of taking up 
the subject in a proper spirit— of divesting themselves 
of all partisanship— and meeting the question as a great 
national concern. 



Washington City, June 8. 
Yesterday Mr* White, of Tennessee, occupied the 
Senate two hours upon the Bank question, without con- 
cluding his argument He brings it to a close to-day* 
and will, it is said, move that the subject be referred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to report upon.—- 
That it lias been prematurely pressed upon Congress 
for the purpose of influencing the Presidential question, 
there cannot be a rational doubt* and the object of sock 
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a inference would be to defer the question to die next 
session, which is in fact too soon to decide upon on insti- 
tution wiekliug such tremendous power for good or evil* 
and defeat the mauceuvre of an opposition, whose ob- 
ject is not the good of *hc country, but to fetter, har- 
rass and destroy the present administration, and ride 
into office upon the credulity of the people. That the 
President has fully made up bis mind as to the course 
he will pursue in the matter, no one can doubt, who 
knows his character, his unswerving resolution to fulfil 
his pledges of office, without faltering about consequent 
ces. Fortunately, iu any event, the malice of his 
enemies is impotent, and wc consider it no slight indi- 
cation of the soundness, good sense and integrity of the 
American people, that despite the reckless, unceasing, 
unprincipled obloquy that has been heaped upon the 
administration, they still remain faithful to the Pmt- 
dent of the People, and will bear him triumphantly 
through the storm, which the plotting malice of his 
cuemics has prepared to overwhelm him. We are 
gratified to lie able to assure the friends of Gen. Jack* 
son, that his health and spirits arc all they could 
desire them. 

Iu the House, yesterday, Mr. Davis, of Massachu- 
setts, addressed the Committee of the Whole for three 
hours upou the tariff; He especially pitted himself 
against Mr. McDuflic, whose ultra notions, he lumin- 
ously analyzed, and , we thouglit, sometimes, conclusively 
refuted, — though the general and really strong features 
of the question, and some of Mr. McDuffie's original 
and powerful illustrations, he either failed fairly and 
fully to meet, or studiously avoided. He is the strong- 
• horse of the manufacturers, and is evidently a man of 
nervous, well disciplined mind, and a practical debater. 
Mr. McDuflie, unfortunately, sometimes afforded him 
room for cavil, but otherwise his apology for the sys- 
tem wa?* trite and glaringly unsatisfactory, and made a 
striking contrast to the overwhelming mass of objections 
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adduced by that gentleman. In this speech he made • 
no addition to the principles and illustrations he used 
in his reply to Mr. McDuflie* in 1830. nor did he ap- 
pear to as much advantage as we had hern led to expect 
from the perusal of his remarks on that occasion.— 
When he concluded, Mr. Mitchell, of S. C. took the 
floor, and addressed the Committee for two hours, in a 
speech of uncommon brilliancy and power. H e opened 
with a chaste exordium, pointing out the absolute ne- 
cessity of a compromise between the two parties, — 
that it was imperatively demanded by the state of the 
nation, and that whatever were the obstacles that in- 
terposed— and pride of opinion, and sectional interest 
botn militated against it— they ought, and must he 
satisfied. He compared the situation of the House to 
that of a session he had witnessed during the last war, 
and drew a vivid sketch of the state of the country at 
that period — its extreme poverty and embarrassment, 
&c. He delineated with great felicity the disputes 
and divisions occasioned by the proposition and adjust- 
rncotof internal taxes — the discordant interests created, 
and the difficulty in effecting <i harmonious com pro* 
mise. The members from the interior opposed the 
tax on whiskey, as injurious to their constituents, while 
the members from the cities and sea* board as strenu- 
ously objected to the stamp tax on the same ground of 
sectional interest. That the distracted state of the 
country loudly called for compromise, and that, amid 
all those contending interests, the call was heard and 
obeyed. He said, he doubted not that the same, per- 
haps greater, difficulties, prevailed now, but that the 
same, if not greater, necessity for compromise existed, 
and he invoked the patriotism of the House to be equal 
to the sacrifice. He said that he had observed a spirit 
of conciliation and compromise every where but on thb 
floor, and that the opposite disposition had never been 
w apparent to him as it was now evidenced by the 
amendment of jthe gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mo 
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Stewart. . He then instituted a comparison between 
the amendment in question and the clause in the bill 
lor which it U substituted, and by entering into de- 
tail^ and analysing and examining the bearing of both, 
proved that the former was palpably the more oppres- 
sive of the two. He sketched the origin and progress 
of this amendment, traced its history back to its origin 
in the Hartford Convention, by which it Was rejected, 
subsequently to Mr. Mallary, by whom it was proposed 
as an amendment of the act of 1828, and then a second 
time rejected! And this proposition, he went on to 
say, which was first conceived and broached by the 
famous, or rather infamous Hartford Convention, and 
was rejected in 1828 by both Committee and House, as 
loo ultra, exorbitant and oppressive, was now seriously 
proposed as a measure of conciliation and compromise! 
He then referred to the other amendments that had 
been submitted to the Committee, examined their pro- 
visions at some length, ami proved, that they exorbi- 
tantly increased the duties tliey pretended to diminish. 
He observed that all the promises of relief held out by 
the bill, were couched in language sufficiently intelli- 
gible, but the burthens were so wrapped up and con- 
cealed by the details of manufacturing and commercial 
phrases and jargon, as to be often inscrutable. 

He next took up the chief bill, (Mr. Adams') and 
dwelt upon its principles and provisions at considerable 
length, and with great aeuteness and ability. He said, 
that desirous ns he was of a compromised and, if he 
knew himself, it was the first wish of his heart, he 
could not recognize the principle upon which it was 
founded. That the bill proposed the laying of a reve- 
nue beyond the necessary governmental expenditure, 
which lie conceived to be the limit of constitutional 
taxation, and that this feature alone was enough forever 
to deprive it of his support. He said, its leading prin- 
ciple was the broad ground assumed by Alexander 
Hamilton in his report on manufactures, that the power 
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of Congress to tax was plenary and indefinite us also 
their power to appropriate the proceeds or taxation to 
any object within the scope of the terms, th«: "coii'iuou 
defence and gene vA welfare/* ♦ lie said, that this doc- 
trine had received the marked rcprohntiou of the peo- 
ple by their decided censure of the Federalists in 1800, 
expressly on thi* ground— that the overthrow of this 
party was attributable solely to the abhorrence of the 
people to this sweeping doctrine, for they were other- 
wise able, and influential, — some of them revolutionary 
patriots—many of them member* of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution — and all sustained by the 
sanction of (Jen. Washington: — that, notwithstanding 
all these circumstances in their favor, the people de« , 
creed their political death for this one offence. Hav- 
ing established this point, he went on to thow, that the 
people had never subsequently received this principle 
into favor — that it was recognised in none of the vari- 
ous TariiT hills, beyond the single exception of the pay- 
ment of the national debt By way of illustration, he 
referred totheaetsof 1816, 1821, and 18:i8,and also— 
in further confirmation of his position, and to prove the 
sense of the people — to the late Free Trade and Tariff 
Conventions, ahd to the President*** Message. He also 
referred to several resolutions which had been laid be- 
fore Congress, to Mr. Clay's among others, which seem- 
ed to sanction his opinion, by providing for the diminu- 
tion of the revenue, while it sustained the principle of 
protection. 

He commented on various other resolutions, to prove 
that public opinion was decided, and settled that jx>int. 
After settling this standard of taxation, as the only 
constitutional one, Mr. M. proceeded to enquire how 
the taxes, under such a regime, should be assessed: 
contending, that there was but one method*— which 
combined all the requisites of a Republican scheme of 
turtpft^-simplicity,' equality, and justice, — which 
was the similar rate of aa tahrem duties on all articles 
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whatever. He proceeded to institute a corfpariart 
-between the simplicity and obvious working of this 
scheme, and the intricate nature and difficult adjust- 
ment of minimum duties. After some further re- 
marks to prove, that the power to tax was confined to 
raising the necessary revenue, jtnd not to extend to 
protection, he drew a parallel between the state of the 
manufacturing interest in ? 83, when the true "Ameri- 
can System," free trade prevailed, and in 1807, 
when the embargo and nou intercourse law laid the 
foundation of the restrictive policy, and proved by 
argument clear and illustration conclusive, that their 
condition was decidedly more flourishing during the 
former period. He stated, that Mr. Gallatin in 1810, 
by the direction of Congress, investigated the state of 
the manufacturing interests, and found its capital one 
hundred and twenty-seven millions, since which time, 
bolstered up, fostered, and cxtravagautly petted as it 
had been, it had increased only one hundred and 
twenty- three millions. He said, it could be established, 
from the manufacturers' own showing, that the system 
had not worked to their advantage — that the Tariff of 
1816 was repealed by them as imflieicnt— that that of 
1824 had not tmmd beneficial, and that that of 1828 
was censured by their own leaders, Niles, Carey and 
others. He said, that the only leading politician on 
that side, who had claimed any especial benefit as re- 
sulting from the system, was Mr. Clay; v. ho after draw- 
ing a brilliant sketch of the prosperous state of the 
Union, an unprecedented progress of immense resources, 
and gratifying prospects; had summed up by attribu- 
ting this state of affairs solely to the Tariff! Mr. Mitch- 
ell said, he was not altogether satisfied of the correctness 
of the picture the gentleman had drawn — that there 
were dark, as well as bright, points in the canvass- 
there were shadows which obscured the brilliancy of the 
picture — blots, which mar the beauty of its colouring, 
and irregularities, which destroy the harmony of its 
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proportions. He would not stop to illustrate his mean- 
ing, by reference to particular section* of the country* 
but he could not but be irresistibly reminded, by the 
gentleman's propensity to collect'every happy result 
in our widely extended Union* and attribute it indiscri- 
minately to the "bill of abominations," of an anecdote 
he had met with in French History. When Marshal 
Tnrenne was at the zenith of his fame, it happened on 
some state occasion, when the Monarch and his nobis 
had assembled to do him honor, that the dancing mas- 
ter of his youth was perched in the gallery, viewing 
the pageant, though ignorant of the name of the indi* 4 
vidual, who was the occasion of it. A bystander at his 
request, having explained the occasion of the frte 9 and 
recounted the civil and military services of the distin- 
guished guest, was not a little astonished to hear the 
following summary and very satisfactory solution of his 
greatness at the hands of the delighted wait re de dame. 
Sare, he is all you say-— he is one very great man, but 
how could he be odare dan un grand liommr. when he 
had de supreme felicity-— de ecstatic beatitude, and 
de sublunary bliss, to receive instruction in the sub- 
lime art de gavotte from myself.! Qiiomqne tandem 
Catolina, abutere fmtientid nostra? 
****** * 

After the adjournment of the House we strolled into 
the Senate, and found Mr. White in the middle of his 
very able argument against re-chartering the United 
States Bank. His arguments covered every ground 
pro and eon, exhibited great familiarity with details, 
and research of a very thorough and extensive charac- 
ter. Mr. White had evidently prepared himself with 
considerable pains, and embodied a mass of information, 
which provecUus labor had not been thrown away. He 
did not hesitate to intimate, that the immovable vote 
which would be given by the Senate would not be 
final, that the President would give them an opportu- 
nity of reconsidering their decision, and that the friend* 

11 
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of the rfouoiitietion did Ml few 'the mult among the 
people. When he concluded, Mr. Benton took the 
floor, and opened withsome very caustic remarke upon 
the speciet otdtanb legislation, which had been adop- 
ted by the omnipotent majority. His rebuke was pi- 
quant in the extreme, and tliough creating an univer- 
ul •mile, teemed to have no other effect upon the afore- 
■aid omnipotent majority, who, wedded to their darting, 
and obstinately inaccessible to conviction, forthwith 
proceeded to vote down every motion to adjourn, in 
order to force the question forthwith. Mr. Benton, 
. upon the failure of the motion for adjournment, pro- 
ceeded briefly to recapitulate most of his leading objec- 
tions to the charter in its present form, and to advo- 
cate his proposed substitute, found hi several smaller 
institutions, with more limited charters, in different 
parts of the Union. He had not taken his seat, when 
a motion to that effect having prevailed, the Senate 
adjourned at lialf past five. 



June 20, 1832. \ 
The Hon. Charles C. Johnston, a member from Vir- 
ginia, who by some casualty was drowned in the dock, 
at Alexandria, was yesterday committed to the place 
of his final repose. The funeral ccremonywas in the 
highest degree solemn and impressive. The service 
was read in the Hall of Representatives by the Chap- 
lain, after which the procession, to the number of a 
hundred carriages, moved to the National Cemetry, a 
lonely spot, about two miles east of the Capitol, where 
the remains of such members as die at the seat of Gov- 
ernment are deposited. Their places are distinguished 
by common monuments — a small freestone pillar, based 
on a pedestal, and surmounted with a conical top— of a 
plain, but neat, appearance. Here are about twenty 
members deposited; among them Hon. John Gaillard. 
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and Mnj. Gen, Jacob Brown, of South-Carolina, The 
monuments of George Clinton, and Elbridge Gerry are 
ihe most conspicuous, being elegant pyramids of turned 
freestone, supporting marble vases, and the former 
ornamented with a bust of the deceased. 

The House to-day was hard at the Tariff, still in com- 
tnittee* No decisive vote was taken, but the amend- 
ments were generally favorable to the South. The 
subject will probably get into the House the day after 
to-morrow, when our fate will be quickly ascertained. 

In the Senate, at the usual hour, the special order of 
the day — the Public Lauds-— was taken up, after some 
skirmishing upon a motion to go into Executive busi- 
ness, which appeared considerably to ruffle the Ken- 
tucky Orator, who was prepared to hold forth, and the 
expectation of hearing whom, had filled the gallery and 
colonnade to overflowing with ladies and citizens. He 
spoke for four hours in, we were told, his most effective 
manner; and certainly displayed a great deal of ingenui- 
ty, united to unrivalled elegance of delivery. His 
views were, with a little embellishment of style, 
and occasional facctue, substantially the same as 
those of his report; and we thought were generally 
sound, except upon the question of territorial sove- 
reignty? which he argued loosely, and to which he 
attached little importance, or was conscious of weak- 
ness. We have not time to give an outline of his argu- 
ment, which will no doubt soon appear in print We 
observed Messrs. King and Benton taking notes, and 
ihe former has the floor for to-morrow. He is an able 
speaker, acquainted with the mtbjet*, and an ani- 
jaated discussion w looked for. 
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SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS.* 

In a speech delivered during the dbcaasion of the 
Tariff last Kssion, by the Hon. Richard Henry Wilde, 
of Georgia, the sjieaktr steps aside from the heated 
atmosphere of politics and the dull detail of statistical 
Hems, to refresh himself in recalling associations lew 
embittered by partisan feelings, and pays a classical 
tribute to departed and contemporary worth. He has 
arrived, in lib sketch of the rise and progress of the 
restrictive system, to its critical state at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth Congress, the chief characters 

•We publish at the request of its riveted author, the following e&traet of • 
letter, addressed to in, end regret* that hi* forbearance towards our own opt- 
»m»oh» forbid* our giving the entire communication. We caaaol bat desire a 
continuance of bit favors, though they should only serve still more to reveal 
points of difference between us; and being conscious ourselves of no "esaeso- 
li$in$mniat" andabxolviugeur friend from the "mtntis xratitfimu* error" 
of weak niinds, we should ratlierbe inclined to hope, that by a closer comine- 
nion ultrabm on both sides, might be cared— little excrescences and irrego- 
lerities worn away— and the general surfaces of opinion breugbt nearer logo* 
ther. 

•♦I have read* with pleasure, yoar strictures on the most distingniabed 0sa> 
lors of this country. 1 believe no deliberative assembly in the world e?er poo* 
resscd u higher rank as regards all the requisite* of the Snislicd Orator and 
Htatcsmau, than the Congress of the I'nited States. Yon may, indeed. Sad 
more of the graces of elocation, and perhaps more persuasive power in some 
of the prodactioaa of Greece and Koine. Hut these great exhibitions of genius 
are of rare occurrence, and scarcely any of them contain any great lessons of 
instruction. They add link?, if on)' thing, to the stock of human knowledge. 
They remind us of the Orator, bat not of the Statesman. They conduct us 
to no important principles of legislation. Almost all of them ate the efforts of 
the advocate. Individual, not rational wrongs gave tliem birth. On the con- 
trary, every question that ha.< greatly agitated our National Council and inter- % 
estvd the people, has involved in the discussion of it, some of the most diffi- * 
cult and important principles of human gotcrnineut*. 

44 We ha\e soru these great and ultimate questions of liberty, freely sad 
familiarly discussed, in our Legislative Halls, lor the tirst time in the world. 
That which, in oilier countries, U cousirVed solely the province of the pbS 
liMOpher, m here the buniness of tlie statesman. In other countries, the ab- 
stract principles of political right luave always appeared dry, repulsive, aad 
iiupro6tnble, while they ore studied and d*cu*ted as the foundation of national 
, |in»sperity. We refer to them, every important act of legislation. Hence it 
ho* happened, that the eloquence of the l T . States is characterised by a calm 
and ami mental ive style, gome of our orators frequently become metaphysi- 
cal. But it m the mWi physic* of liberty itself. Of this character I would 
iustaace th«? spotcH of Juiige Rowan on loot's Resolutions. Such reasoning 
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of which be has selected to exhibit his skill as * lim- 
ner of intellectual features. The portraits are gra- 
phic, and evince the hand of an artist* though occasion- 
ally rather too poetically colored to convey a very 
distinct and definite impression; and sometimes too 

ought to be familiar to us. Ifo that does not rclath and understand lbe»e argu- 
ment*, m not fit to legislate for freemen. The speeche* of Mr. McDuffte, I 
apprehend, have never been surpassed lor clearness of style, .and ineaisribJe 
reasons. Those who deny his conclusions, are compelled to deny science 
itself. He illustrate* h'n principles with more perspicuity, with a greater 
variety and power of determination, than ean be found in the best writers on 
political economy. Ha understands, and can command, the beauties of eJo- 
calion. Lot he never discover* the Orator until he has finished hw argament. 
I have mentioned these iastaacea to illustrate my Idea of the characteristic 
teifare of American eloquence. I readily admit,' that there are many admire* 
Me specimen* of commanding and persaasite eloquence in the delmtes of the 
British Parliament Bat I maintain, that if we a<*c!c for infraction in the 
nature of governments, or the great maxima of haman legislation, the speeches 
in the Parliament of (treat Britain would lie oar la#t ttudy, and those in the 
tVmgress of I ho I Tailed 8tntes oar firM. This character of oar deliberative 
e l oquence has undoohtedlt reaahed from the peculiar nataro ««f oar confede* 
racy. Allow me to dwell apon this subject a Iktla. The principles of liberty 
are not only the foundation of our government, bat our whole political fabric 
receives a shock whenever those principle* arc lo*t sight of. Hence in every 
act af nongovernment the legislator is compelled to sen his emir whether he 
will correct it or not. An issue is immediately made op between him and 
those who suffer from his partial and oppressive laws. A contest ensues in 
the coarse of which thoso principles are again hrooght into action. Again the 
whole political machine moves on in harmony, for those principles constitute 
its wheels. In other governments, many superficial expedient* of tyranny are 
resetted to, to keep ap a motion in the body politic. For thorough reform 
generallv causes delay j and sometimes occasion* a painful reaction. Cat their 
ralcrs always delight in an easy and rapid motion. Even in this coantry, 
those cheap and ready expedients ore sometimes persisted in, until a wheel is 
broken, or so completely obstructed, that the whole system feels the shock 
from the centre to the extremes. In thai causa mach suffering is occasioned, 
and liberty greatly endangered. For our raters are reluctant to make thorough 
repairs. They protest against the delay. They tell us, if we compel them to 
stop in their swift career, wo shall make the government "a rope of sand " 
Wo, however, urge the necessity of soma delay for the sake of freedom. Wo 
tall them they mast reinstate the original wheels apon which oar government 
first began to move, for that by their present contrivance the vehicle is crash- 
ing us to death. We inform thorn, moreover, that these wheels sre the several 
States of oar Confederacy. But they reply: "It m presum ption m the 8tatea 
to give themse l ves aa conspicuous a place. It is true, they wheeled as sue* 
eessfally throagh the Revolution: But then the Pcoo/e, not the Sfaira, 
fumed a new Gove rnm en t t he only whea l of whack is n mmhritv m Con* 
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much colored or inflamed, as may be, by prejudice, 
to be implicitly followed. It is not that we charge 
tipon Mr. Wilde the Absence of discriminate praise 
or censure. They would equally suppose what can- 
not exist, and by that means defeat the object of criti- 
cism which is to balance excellencies against defects, 
and sum up die account. Examples of perfect excel- 
lence—supposing for a moment their existence— are. 
insipid in their delineation and useless in their influ- 
ence. They arc unapproachable, and— when all ex* 
ample is most efficacious, in inviting to imitation — lost 
to the world. But we rather think Mr. Wilde's poeti- 
cal prejudices have somewhat warped his judgment, 
and in meting out his praise, he is a little afraid of 
committing himself in favor of an opponent. 

We have said, that some of Mr. Wilde's portrait*, 
though striking and characteristic, did not appear to us 
just or fully so. We would instance Mr. Clay, to- 
wards the character of whose heart, wc think, he 
has been too forbearing, while to that of his head, he 
has been scarcely just. We trust wc may say, without 
dcvilcction of our political opinions* that Mr. Clay is 
by no means what Nature intended him to be, and is 
much more distinguished for what he might have been* 
than what he is — as Cicero said of a contemporary 
"twn mini — res laudanda, scd *pe$?* Impressions of 
character are derived from a thousand trivial sources, 
which cannot afterwards be collected, aud the facts, 
upon which our opinion is founded, have vanished 
from memory, and it would be impossible to recall them, 
as the image in the mirror, when the object has disap- 
peared. Perhaps our political pupilage has prevented 
our imbibing prejudices or well founded objections, 
which immediate contact and heated camjiaigns may 
have engendered, and thence wc may be able to forai 
a more impartial, if not more correct estimate. We 
must confess that our opportunity of making up the 
opinion we advance has been but slight, and our ver- 
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diet should perhaps lie received with many graces of 
allowance. In debate, us in every thing else, Mr. 
Clay is bold, fearless and enterprising, underrating all 
difficulties, or relying securely upon his ability to sur- 
mount them. In the skirmish of controversy he it* 
Sowerfiil, and we take him rather to be an effective 
ebater, than an able speaker—fruitful in expedients, 
shrewd in his views of management manoeuvre, and 
vigilant and untiring in their execution. Nature seems 
expressly to have intended him for the sphere he fills — 
a crowded scene, where the bickerings of party and 
the mtltt of personal conflict elicit all his energies 
to wield them to hjs own advantage — where sympa- 
thies are to be enlisted, prejudices aroused, and local 
interests called into play, and where a master spirit i* 
wanted to urge the lukewarm, the timid and the con- 
scientious, and repress the vivacious and precipitate — 
alternately to excite and allay the "tempestuous torrent, 
and, as it were, the whirlwind* 9 of human passion. 
Mr. Clay is calculated to wield an almost magical influ- 
ence over a deliberative body, but the fascination of his 
manner has not latterly, we suspect, been aided by 
application to his legislative duties. He has in prefer- 
ence devoted himself to the calculations of his prospects 
and their improvement, and, we think, has been influ- 
enced by "the last infirmity of noble minds," to the 
prostration of his intellect, as well as of his hopes. 

Toward Mr. Webster too, Mr. Wilde though he 
has been just, is not fully so. Mortifying as it may be 
to a Southern man, we cannot but feel, that he is far 
ahead of his coadjutors in either House of Congress. 
Two parts of the noble eulogium pronounced by Fatcr- 
culus* upon Cicero may be justly applied to him; in the 
third particular we conceive him to be generally, if not 
entirely, deficient} and the highest praise we can award 
to him-~tnd it it high though more appropriate to the 

*"Om*< w*m % mu faf ««feMf*rai erf, t* i* enti * tff«»*Mt(f." 
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Philosopher titan the Orator— it that by Cicero of 
Plato— "dwn lego astentio." Hit command of lan- 
guage is the finest we have ever heard, flowing in one 
powerful and unbroken current, never betraying him 
into a moment's hesitation, or hurrying him upon in 
inelegant expression. His style is neat, pointed, and 
nervous, his gestures few, unstudied and not inelegant; 
and his voice loud, sonorous, and well modulated. In 
the skirmish of debate we imagine he does not excel, 
either from inability to bandy the badinage, which con- 
stitutes its sprightlincss and efficiency, or disdaining to 
shoot at so low a target; to relinquish the buskin, and 
become candle-snuffer; to descend from his war-horse, 
and become scout and forager. His character has been 
repeatedly drawn, and always with tolerable correct* 
ncss. On ordinary occasions, he is plain and simple, 
and his style scarcely rises above the level of colloquial 
ease; — while at the same time, he pours out masses of 
thought that overwhelm by their force, if they do not 
dazzle by their beauty. Mr. Webster has paid "little at- 
tention to the Rhetorician; he is impressive, but lacks 
grace; he is energetic, but deficient in fire — his elo- 
cution is correct, but wants fluency and ease; but these 
slight blemishes arc amply compensated by a strong, 
original vein of good sense — masses of facts and reflec- 
tions, which he brings to bear with prodigious force 
upon the subject matter—a clearness of conception and 
expression which is seldom seen — and an occasional dry 
sarcastic vein of humor, which, from its rarity and un- 
expected occurrence, is peculiary poignant and effec- 
tive. In his extemporaneous efforts, and these are by 
far the most frequent, he does not seem desirous to 
make a display or figure as an Orator, but moves steadi- 
ly forward, piling argument upon argument, and heap- 
ing thought upon thought, mbjeeto Pelio 0**am, until 
he reaches the conclusion he has proposed, and lias 
convinced, as he believes, the minds of those he is ad- 
dressing. This, however, is done with so little appar- 
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tut feeling— with such coolness and temperance of man- 
ner that the hearer, though perhaps convinced, is not 
always delighted. He has indeed heard much to fill 
his mind, but nothing that was calculated to tickle his 
ear, or charm his fancy. But though Mr. Webster be 
generally, and upon extemporaneous occasions, cold and 
inanimate, he is unquestionably capable, in premedita- 
ted efforts, of powerful bursts of eloquence; but these 
belong rather to the writer, than to the orator— and he 
is thus enabled to unite the correctness of composition 
to the charms of elocution and the impressivencss of ac- 
tion. On such occasions, when thoroughly roused, his 
sarcasm is excessively keen, and his satire biting, 
and an unusual earnestness of his manner gives a much 
greater air of sincerity and force to what he snys, than 
on ordinary occasions. There is, certainly, "more of 
judgment than imagination in Mr. Webster. He has 
been so long used to the exercise of the former, that he 
deems the employment of the latter unnecessary, if it 
ever existed to a sufficient extent to render it a useful 
auxiliary — nor is the memory a very prominent faculty 
of his mind, for though it may serve dim in that parti- 
cular vocation to which he is called, it seems to fail him, 
when he desires its aid to illustrate or embellish, by a 
happy quotation from the poet, historian, or orator/' 
His mind is certainly naturally logical, though, we are 
inclined to believe impaired by the sophistry of the 
bar, and he is often'tempted to "make the worse appear 
the better reason" ny powerful but specious analogies. 
From being a great constitutional lawyer, his political 
polar star, the federal creed of Mr. Hamilton, and the 
"sweeping doctrine" of Mr. Adams— precludes him* 
He U said to be a much greater jurist, and founder of 
law than legislation, and it is chiefly in the Su- 
preme Court, that he puts forth all his strength, and 
brings all his various knowledge and power of illustra- 
tion to bear upon the point m hand. 
The following are some of Mr. Wilde's sketch** 

12 
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Their are brief, but comprehensive— picture*)!*, but 
highly graphic. The speaker is tracing the history * 
the America* System, and arrives at that stage of it* 
progress when it was submitted to the fourteenth Con- 
gress, when peace had just been ratified with Great 
Britain, when the war duties were no longer called 
for, when a new revenue system was to be organized, 
and the question, how our infant Manufactories were to 
be treated, was about to be discussed. "It was under 
such circumstances," says he that the fourteenth Con- 
great assembled. At that time I had the honor to be a 
member of this House. It was an honor then. What 
it is iiqw, I shall not say. It is what the twenty-second 
Congress have been pleased to make it. I have neither 
time, nor strength, nor ability, to speak of the legisla- 
tors of that day, as they deserve; nor is this the fit oc- 
casion. Yet the coldest or most careless nature cannot 
recur to such associates without some touch of generous 
feeling, which, in quicker spirits, would kindle into' 
I113I1 and almost holy enthusiasm." 

. William haw'sur.** of South Carolina.— "Pre-eminent; 
yet not iron* proudly than humbly pre-eminent, among 
them, was a gentleman from South-Carolina, now no more; 
the purest, the calmest, the most philosophical o( our coun- 
try } » modern statesmen. One, no less remarkable for gentle* 
ncss of manner*, and kindness of heart, than for that pas- 
sionless, unclouded intellect, which rendered him deserving 
of the praise — if ever man deserved it — of merely standing 
by, and letting reason argue for him. Che true patriot, in- 
capable of alljtclfish ambition, who shtinncd office and dis- 
tinction, yet served his country foithlully, because he loved 
her. He, I mean who consecrated, by his example, the no- 
ble precept, so entirely his own, that the first station in the 
republic was neither to be sought after nor declined— a sen- 
timent so just and so Inppily expressed, that it continues to 
Ik* repeated, because it cannot be improved." 

William Pikkkky, of Maryland.— ."There was also, a 
gentleman from Maryland, whose ashes now slumber in your 
. cemetery. It is not long since 1 stood by his tomb, and re- 
called him, as he was then, in all the pride and power of his 
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.&eniu*. Among the first of his countrymen anil contempo- 
raries, as a jurist and statesman, first as an orator, he was, if 
not truly eloquent* the prince of rhetoricians. Nor did the 
soundness of his logic suffer any thing by a comparison with 
the richness and classical purity of the language in which ho 
copiously poured forth those figurative illustrations of his ar- 
gument, which enforce while they adorned it. But let 
others pronounce his eulogy. I must not 1 feel as if his 
mighty spirit still haunted the scene of his triumphs, and 
when I dared to wrong them, indignantly rebuked me." 

"These names have become historical. There were others, 
of whom it is more difficult to speak, because yet within the 
reach of praise or envy. For one who was, or aspired to be, 
a politician, it would be prudent, perhaps wise, to avoid all 
mention of these men. Their acts, their words, their 
thoughts, their very looks, have become subjects of contro- 
versy. . Dot he whose ambition is of a higher or a lower or- 
der, has no need of such reserve. Talent is of no party ex- 
clusively; nor is justice." ' 

Joits Randolph, of Roanoke— "Among them, but not 
of them, in the fearful and solitary sublimity pf genius, stood 
a gentleman from Virginia— whom it were superfluous to 
designate. 5 . Whose speeches were universally read. Whoso 
tatirc was universally feared? Upon whose accents did this 
habitually listless and unlisteniug House hang, to frequent- 
ly with wrapt attention? Whose fame was identified with 
that body for so long a period? Who was a more dexterous 
debater? a riper scholar? better versed in the politics of our' 
own country/ or deeper read in the history of others? Above 
all, who was more thoroughly imbued with the idiom of th« 
English language; more completely master of its strength 
and beauty, and delicacy? or more capable .of breathing 
thoughts of flame in words of magic and tones of silver?" 

Joe* C. Calhoun, of Sou th*Cdrotina.— "There wa* 
also a son of South Carolina, still In the republic, then, un- 
doubtedly, the most influential member of this House. With 
a genius eminently metaphysical, he applied to politics his 
habits of analysis, abstraction, and condensation* and thus 
gave to the problems of government something of thaV gran- 
deur which' the higher mathematics have borrowed from 
astronomy. The wings of bis mind were rapid, but cafweious, 
and them w#re timet when light which (lashed fro A them as 
they passed, glanced like a mirror in the sun, only to dazzle 
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the beholder. Engrossed with hie subject cardtaa of hie 
trords— his loftiest flights of eloquence were aomeUmee fol- 
lowed by colloquial or provincial h erbal i sm s. But, though 
often incorrect, he waa alwaya faacinating. Language with 
him waa merely the scaffolding of thought— employed to 
raise a dome, which, like Angelo's* he suspended in the 
heavens." 

Hcsfnt Clay, qf Kentwky.—"ll is equally impossible 
to forget, or to omit, a gentleman from Kentucky, whom 
party has since made the fruitful topic of unmeasured pane- 
gyric snd detraction. Of ssneuine temperament, and i mpetu- 
ous character, his declamation was impassioned, his retorts 
acrimonious. Deficient in refinement rather than in strength, 
his style was less elegant and correct than animated and im- 
pressive. But it swept away your feelings with it like a 
mountain torrent, and the force of the stream left yon little 
% leisure to remark upon its clearness. H is estimate of human 
nature was, probably, not very high. It may be that his 
past associations had not tended to exalt it. Unhappily, it is, 
perhaps, more likely to have been lowered than raised by 
his subsequent experience. Yet then, snd even since, 
except when that imprudence, so natural to genius, prevailed 
over his better judgment, he had, generally, the good sense, 
or good taste, to adopt a lofty tone of sentiment, whether he 
spoke of measures or of men, of friend or adversary. On 
many occasions he waa noble and captivating. One, I can 
never forget. It was the fine burst of indignant eloquence 
with which he replied to the taunting question "what have 
we gained by the last war?" 

Daniel Wsbstm, of Mas$achu*ttts.—«Ncr may I 
pass over in silence a representative from New-Hampshire, 
who has almost obliterated all memory of that distinction, 
by the superior fame he has attained as a Senator from Mas- 
sachuse tts. Though then but in the bud of his political life, 
and hardly conscious, perhaps, of his own extraordinary 
powers, he gave promise of the greatness he hss since achiev- 
ed. The same vigor of thought; the same force of expres- 
sion; the short sentences; the calm, cold, collected manner; 
the air of solemn dignity, and deep sepulchral unimpassiooed 
voice; all have been developed only, not changed, even to- 
the intense bitterness of bis frigid irony. The piercing 
coldness of his sarcasms was indeed peculiar to him; they 
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teemed lobe emanations from the spirit of icy ocean.—- 
Nothing could be at once so norcl and 90 powerful — it wa* 
frozen mercury becoming as caustic as red hot iron/ 9 

BAHBouB,GASTON t Forsyth.— "t might enumerate among 
the ornaments of that body a venerable patriot from Massa- 
chusetts, honored with the friendship! of Washington; con- 
spicuous gentlemen from Pennsylvania, Messrs. Sergeant and 
Hopkinson; two eminent Virginians, Messrs. Barbour and 
Shefly; a highly gifted son of North-Carolina, Mr. Gaston, 
and a gentleman from Louisiana, strongly marked in bis 
character and in his phraseology, & 9 his speeches and his let- 
ters from Paris will bear witness, Mr. Robertson. I might, 
perhaps, and I ought to add a distinguished fellow-citizen, 
townsman and peraonal friend of my own, to whom nature has 
been prodigal of all her bounties, and who for grace of man- 
ner, felicity of style, sweetness and flexibility of voice, well 
chosen arguments, and courteous yet scornful retort, has left 
behind him in this house no superior and few equals. This 
much must have been said by any but a 'false chronicler. 
More I might bare added with perfect truth. But I will 
not be suspected of partiality; besides there would be arro- 

E pee in supposing there is any one in this country to whom 
1 is not already advantageously known, save those who 
have never heard and never will leafn of mc." 



CODIFICATION OF THE COMMON LAW. 

A late number of the Southern Review puts forth 
an article upon the Codification of the Common Law* 
evidently, from the pen of the writer, whose essays 
have contributed so essentially to give tone and char- 
acter to the work, but which does not exhibit the 
close and cogent logic, which usually characterises 
him.* At any rate, it has not impaired our previous 
imp r ess ions in favor of a code* nor, as we conceive, 
Weakened the reasons upon which they were founded. 

What bone of the great boasts of the Common Law? 

•HiffcO. 
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That it is unwritten—that it stretchetb, in tins wont* 
of luy l*ord Coke, '•whereunto the ijiemory nf man ex- 
tcndetluiot"— that it has been ^handed down by imme- 
morial tradition, and ia involved in obscurity. Now 
tradition U useful to unravel what is complex* illustrate 
what it obscure, or revive what is obsolete, but it ne- 
cessarily implies uncertainty. Truth is immutable 
and simple— justice is no sooner sought after than found. 
If the rule be obvious, the application will be easy and 
expeditious. But this is au abstract view, and cf re- 
mote bearing. Can the rule be so simplified: * We 
believe it can. 

We arc disposed to believe, that all are willing to 
substitute method for confusion— clearness for obscuri- 
ty: and that when the advocates of reform urge an 
universal acquaintance with the Law, and consequent 
death of litigation, as the end of their labors, they have 
awakened idle fears iu the profession. We believe the 
world will never become lawyers, and that lawsuits 
will never cease, as long as property remains, about 
which to contend. No human sagacity can guard 
against two constructions of the most perspicuous sta- 
tute, and the whole mass of law, when reduced to a * 
code, would, iu the words of Mr. Jefferson, "from the 
imperfection of language, and its incompetence to ex- 
press distinctly every shade of idea, become a subject 
of dispute, until settled by repeated adjudications/' 

The advocates of reform appear to us, also, to have 
overshot their object, and injured their cause, when 
they denounce the whole body of Common I^aw as a 
system of absurdity, complicated technicals, and insidi- 
. ous fraud, — thus alarming the fears of the community 
with horror of innovation through the "charm of 
* words" — and tearing off the venerable drapery which 
sanctifies ancient institutions. Such unsparing anathe- 
mas — even if true — always recoil. Our intimacy with 
the common law is but slight, yet our admiration of it* 
rules and maxims is sufficiently strong to create a desire 
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to sec it free from unmeaning forms — divested of dif- 
fuseness — and adapted tc the nigh degree of improve- 
ment, which the nineteenth century is so rapidly effect- 
ing. But the question recurs, is it practicable — is it 
expedient? These are the only points really under 
discussion, for all appear duly sensible of the disor- 
derly and imperfect state of our laws, and the '•mode 
and measure of redress 9 ' form the ciftire difficulty. 

. The practical maxim of modem philosophy is pro-, 
gressive improvement— Ca /ra/— "what man has done, 
man may uo again." The Common Law was once 
written.* why may it not he so again? Hut as this 
work was not. strictly speaking, a code, but in some sort 
an original, we will not insist upon it, but pass to others 
of unequivocal character, where success has been 
perfect. 

The first code, of which we have information, is the 
law of the twelve tables, which though cfcficienl and 
incomplete in many respects, was of great and exten- 
sive utility. The second is that of Julius Ca»ssi\ liv 
Oflidius. 'lTie third, that called the "Perpetual Edict,* 
under Salvtus Julian, comprising all the codes com- 
plete and incomnlvte, that preceded it. These were 
followed by the labors (not recognized in the courts) of 
Hermogenes and Papirius. The code of Theodosius 
succeeded, on a new plan, and prevailed extensively in 
both divisions of the Empire. After the lapse of seve- 
ral centuries* when the mass of enactments was im- 
mense, and the confusion almost inextricable* Justinian 
undertook the office of cleansing the Augea of the law. 
Trebonian, aided by sixteen brother Jurisconsults, re- 
duced twenty-one hundred treatises to Jiffy books. A 
work of incredible time, toil, and difficulty, but which 
paid for all the labor consumed, by ultimate and entire 
success. After the completion of this great work. 
need we despair of effecting a less extensive scheme, 
with the infinitely superior array of talent, erudition, 
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and philosophic jurisprudence, which South-Carotin* 
can bring to the task? We will pass by the code of 
Napoleon, with which he desired to be buried, so oou~ 
tcious was he that when hia wreaths of conquest had 
laded, it would form an evergreen garland to his mem- 
ory. We will not dwell upon the code of Louisiana, 
which distinguishes her penal statutes from those of 
the rest of the Union. Wc omit all mention of the 
Digest of Edward the Confessor, the Epitomes of San 
Marino, the Code Frederioue of Prussia, and other 
compilations, which more or less resemble codes. We 
adduce that, with which we are most familiar, which 
is universally recognized — which has been completely 
successful — anid which appears to us to settle the ques- 
tion of practicability. 

But the sceptic or the sciolist might still rejoin cui 
bono? If disputes can never end, as long as there is 
anything to dispute about, why, though it may be prac* 
ticahlc, should we have a code? . We are ready with 
our response. Wc answer, with Milton, "order is 
Heaven's first law." A code would substitute harmony 
for chaos — regularity for confusion— order for dis- 
order. 

It will reduce the neccessary professional works to 
one fourth their present bulk. 

It will give to Law the elements, divisions, forms, 
and arrangements of Science, 

Principles will be established to guide future legis- 
lators, and prevent incongruous additions, which make 
our legislative enactments resemble the patchwork of a 
Harlequin** jacket. 

An ancient tyrant, in the refinement of his cruelty, 
had his laws written in so small a character, and hung 
up so hijjh, that the people could not read them. Do 
we not improve upon Roman barbarity, when we re* 
fuse to make that, which is the rule of conduct to all, 
intelligible to all? 
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Mr. Hammond, in his introductory remarks upon - 
the taw of forgery, well observes: — 

"The advance* of a consolidation arc,/™/, that it bring* 
under one point of view that which now lies scattered over 
the face of many volumes; secondly y it ascertains the recip- 
rocal influence which a variety of statutes, each applicable to 
the same subject, have upon each other, a knowledge which, 
under the present state of things, it is a matter of the great- 
est difficulty, nay, often of impossibility, for the most com- 
prehensive mind to attain. Thirdly, it detects and recon- 
ciles those contradictions, and inconsistencies, so constantly 
observed when a number of statutes have been applied from 
time to time to the same subject. Fourthly* by reducing 
the law to a greater certainty, it diminishes litigation, and 
by exhibiting a elcar, distinct, and connected view of that 
law, it enables us to observe, and observing to supply. those 
particulars in which it is deficient." 

We believe the accomplishment of this great work 
will confer lasting reputation upon the Legislature that 
shall achieve it: and we may pledge and predict the 
gratitude of the people to the administration, under 
which it is effectually recommended and brought about. 
By three successive Chief Magistrates (Bennett, Wil- 
son and Manning*) it has been strenuously pressed; and 
we trust the individual, who at present presides over 

•Governor Manning, in his Menage of 1S2J, hold* the following lan- 
guage: — 

••It * believed that the time t§ either at hand, or that it has already arrived, 
when the advances of improving society* and the accumulated wisdom and 
knowledge of man will give a re*istlc« call for such a digenf , code, or what* 
over else it may please other* to denominate it, an will bring law* into such a 
torus, that eontrndietiona, fiction* and many unnecessary and unintelligible 
technicalities, mar be superceded by rules of written reaion and plain com* 
mon sense, that they may be more easily understood and be more happily 
ndaptod, to the essentially varied condition of human society at the presen t . 



adapted, to the essentially varied condition of human society at the presen t . 
day. 

"Many of the laws now in force, as well in thai country as in England, uwo 
their birth to ages, when the human mind was yet in the dark, and which 
proceeding Hi their operation, with successive inedincation* through seini- 
uuruurou* sgea and through the lights of half-e*|atnded reason, have some 
down to the present age, with all their unsuttabJeness and incumbrance* about 
tbeas, burying truth and desirable legal certainty hi darkness and doubt, and 
enUngtiag principle*, end the spirit of law* in endless intricacy. 

"if dun bej*je>«ueJuategeceotaw« 

13 
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the Commonwealth, will not be insensible to its impor- 
tance. The French nation at this moment revefe tbc 
memory of Buonaparte more, as the father of bis im- 
mortal Code, tliau as the conqueror of Austerlits and 
Lodi: and he deserved it of them.* In claiming the 
title of the modern Justinian, he did not, Hke his pro- 
totype, issue a commission to his Jurist^ and claim the 
credit of their labors. He presided at its formation- 
examined its provision*— offered amendmentsr— suggest- 
ed addition*— explained principles, and thoroughly 
discussed the whole code. He desired to be buried 
with the manuscript in his hand, as the most enduring 
monument of his fame. He knew that the chaplet on 
the brow of the victor continues verdant, only while 
refreshed with blood: — that the civic wreath ever out- 
lives the war-stained laurels of conquest. 



NEGRO SLAVERY. 

The late disturbances among our colored population 
In the two neighboring States, and the excited state of 
public feeling in our own, ought to turn the earnest 
attention of every Carolinian to our peculiar institutions, 
and to the torrent of opinion, which, by misrepresenta- 
tion and ignorance, is setting with a mighty current 
against our proper interests. Whether our northern 
brethren will continue to suffer their misguided fana- 
t ties to scatter their poison among us— to stir up trea- 

leea inuhitudea of volume*, all human knowledge generally, aa well at nil 
human luw» particularly, will have ncce*Ntrily, to he reduced wore to thaw 



M All the elements of moral and aataral justice are to be fonnd in booha of 
law; but they are diffused through a tbouaand gloomy and unmanageable 
toluutes. There hi a light hut it m hid in darknea*." 

[•That Napoleon dt$trttd bat wemoriak in French recollection and grati- 
tude, rather for thia great labor than lor hi* and their military achiermeutt, 
nuiv not wafer queation; but that aucb u the case, a* averted tiweepiogly m 
tins text, may well be doubled.— Ed.] 
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W, and vxcitc false hopes and expectations in the hi- 
therto trannuil bosoms of our seniles— we do not know. 
It is beyond the efficient interposition of tyngrcss— <-and 
if they understood either our feelings, or their own in- 
terest, they will themselves promptly and effectually 
interpose. Let a law he enacted making it felony, and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the State in 
which the poison is disseminated— against which the fire 
brand is first levelled. The remedy, for obvious reasons, 
would be complete, nor can our northern brethren do 1 ess. 
We demand it as a matter of right — we demand it in 
consideration of our peculiar institutions — we demand 
it for the security of our lives and property— we de- 
mand it in the spirit of the Constitution. In vain has 
that instrument provided for the inviolability of pro- 
perty, if ours is to be perpetually depreciated — nay 
jeoparded — by the insidious plots of these authorized 
miscreants — these legalized .traitors. But on this point, 
which is worthy of serious consideration, we will speak 
more at large hereafter. 

We fear lliat the radical cause of the evil of which 
we complain, and of the misapprehension of our breth- 
ren at the North, is partly to be found in our own sen- 
sitiveness. We receive their objections with bitter 
revilings, nor do we ever deign any answers save the 
most unqualified contempt and abhorrence. This 
course aAgurs badly for us. It implies consciousness 
of a weak pause, and an unwillingness to undergo scru- 
tiny. To the sickly, unmeaning, meddling interference 
of a few prostituted presses of the North, it is unavail- 
ing to respond. These holy fathers are bent upon & 
Eous crusade, and nothing hut the strong arm of the 
w can restrain their enthusiasm. But there is a class 
of our countrymen, who honestly and consciously differ 
from us, without inundating us with their jercmiadi, 
and who, without claiming a supervisory jurisdiction 
over our local institutions, yet deem our situation "anti- 
Aeptthlioan— uncalled for^-aud disreputable, to a Na- 
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A 

tion profcttdng to be free." Our cause can lose noth- 
ing by the most rigid scrutiny. With such, let us dis- 
passionately commune, and we think* we can make out 
a sufficiently strong case in our favor to satisfy any, save 
moon-struck theorists and girlish philanthropists. It is 
difficult, however, to restrain our feelings of indignation, 
when we read the insulting language of some of our 
most enlightened adversaries in those very States, which 
reaped all the benefits which accrued from the traffic— 
which entailed upon us the evil — and now preach with 
uplifted hands against the practice they were the first 
to introduce. They have appropriated all the benefit 
they could derive from their own slaves — they have 
cleared their forest*— their soil does not require them — 
becoming burthensome, they have released themselves 
from motives of interest, and now pointing to the negro* 
freeman of the North, tell us "to go and do likewise/* 
. Let us see what they have done. 

The emancipated Negro of the non-slaveholding 
States, though equal by legal right* is borne down by 
the weight of public opinion. At the South, the law 
controls him— Jie cherishes no idea of equality — he 
docs not expect what he cannot receive, and is* natu- 
rally content. At the North, the law in vain endea- 
vours to support him against popular prejudice, and 
with all the galling consciousness of possessing rights, 
which society will not acknowledge, he sinks into a 
, bondage doubly bitter, because illegal aud unmerited. 
We have personally witnessed some of the reckless dis- 
regard of law — the contemptuous violence — the un- 
equivocal oppression undergone by the Negro-freeman 
of the North. His dwelling has been torn down — his 
field devastated — his property destroyed — himself turn- 
ed out to the elements — and the law, from unconquer- 
able prejudice, affords him no redress. And by whom? 
Not by the "haughty aristocrat," — not by the "relent- 
less slave driver of the South" — but 'by the very 
men who taunt us with and republicanism and cruel* 
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ty— and who so loudly proclaim their equality and 
merry. 

But the list of our revilers is not yet complete. A 
late European journal reiterates the stale stuff that for- 
merly disgraced the pages of the Quarterly, and bids 
us make "no more fair speeches in favor of liberty, 
while a slave contaminates our soil." We have no 
idea of polluting our columns with an answer to the 
reckless slanders of this scribbler: but avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of placing the question in 
its proper light. As far as the charge is confined to 
our country, we would enquire of this candid and 
sagacious writer, whose soils are Jamaica and Barba- 
does? Whose wants and luxury do they supply? Whose 
is the island of Tobago* and for whom are its sugar 
and rum destined?* But let us take tip the gauntlet 
thrown down — let us meet the taunts of our revilers — 
let us strip them of their mock-pathetic, and exhibit 
facts in their naked reality. "That slavery" (says he, 
in the usual rhodomontade of the Quarterly) "should 
exist among men, who profess to know the value of 
liberty, and to understand its principles, is the consum- 
mation of hypocrisy and guilt." How stands the ac- 

*Upon this point the New Monthly Magazine hold* the following liberal end 
•^nlwhteaod tangnage:^* 

••The worn thing urged against America » her negro slavery— n theme, no 
doobt, for the general philanthropist, hot not lor the Englishman aa a groand 
of inqoalified national vanity, tJlaves cannot breathe in England! Yen, bat 
they can breathe in the English Wett Indies, and breathe heavier groans (it 
ia amid) than in America. And we profit by this slnvery , and we pay taiee to 
maintain it The negro, however, ai free the moment be reaches oar shores! 
And eonld he reach them at his pleaanre, wo orient then boast that we took 
the chains from his limbs, and booed them roend hia heart Bot be cannot 
nemo over to na. An English soldier wonld help to kill him, if ho asserted 
m» liberty; and themnm power that enema him is English. Now, the plea 
which onr Colonials allege for possessing slaves ia necessity, and we either 
sdmrt or reject this pka. If wo absolve the West Indian, we cannot con- 
oeoantlie American, If we o>»oeaCo them both m tyrants, it is clear that, of 
4he two, we are most nearly and practically concerned with onr follow eob- 
jectsof the West Indies. If we can jnatiftV or peJBsJe the* emverjr, let an 
make sJiowonoo lor that of America, and if we cannot jnstafy ft, then, 
the oeaancipation of slaves to another aaana r e ,we * 
nceonvpnsn inai emeocfpwwo n enr fws« 
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count between this country and Greit Britain? BwJ 
shie not introduce the evil among us, when we were 
colonics, and subject to her control, against our vehe- 
ment and repeated remonstrances? Did we not enact 
laws for their manumission, which she refused to sanc- 
tion? Docs she not now* encourage their bondage iu 
the West Indies? Shall she reproach us (or a burthen 
which she entailed upon us, and of which we cannot 
rid ourselves? Can the seduced be brought to the 
level of the seducer? But the writer says, that "with- 
out equal rights there can be no liberty." Does Great 
Britain—- dots any uation — allow to children, to women, 
or to idiots, equal rights of legislation? And is not the 
negro -as incapable of exercising the functions of Gov- 
ernment, as the child or the female? How, then, does 
his exclusion, the result of his mental imbecility, de- 
stroy our claim to liberty? What would become of the 
boasted freedom of Greece and Home, to which man- 
kind have so long pid adoration? Does it not — if 
equal privileges be the test— crumble into dust? But, 
says the writer, in the height of his enthusiasm, "no 
sooner does a slave set his foot upon British soil, 9 ' &c* 
We would enquire of this Apostle of British Liberty* 
whether it was not decided, as late as 6 W. & M. (1 Ld. 
Raymond, 137) that property in a negro might be 
holden, and action of trover brought— because negro** 
are In alliens? Does he, also, forget the well-known 
case of the boy Somerset, in which Lord Mansfield 
decided "/An/ the contract for the tale of a tlave i* 
gootl in England?" But we need not recur to old 
enormities. Let Great Britain look nearer home,— 
Until within a few months, she held in ignominious bond- 
age, deprived of social and religions rites — not men 
inferior to her in intellect — not the ignorant African 
incapable of rational liberty — not. men alien by habit* 
degrading associations and different complexion— but 
a generous people, abounding in all the qualities that 
-exalt human nature — the recollections that endear, 
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and the servicts that plead irresistibly to a nation's 
gratitude. It is exceeding the hounds ofour enquiry 
to recur to former severities, and rake up the ashes of 
atrocities, which are now known, only to he abhorred. 
The slave treatment, which a few years since was 
esteemed eminently lenient, would now be regarded in 
a great degree rigorous: one, who is familiar with the 
past, and observant of the present, cannot fail in noticing 
the evident amelioration of their condition. Let us 
impartiably compare him with the serf of the Uussiau 
nobleman, or the laborious manufacturer of England. 
The former is sold with the land he cultivates, and 
though in an equal degree with the American slave, 
deprived of civil rights, is compelled at the nod of his 
superior, to leave his home and family and plunge into 
all the horrors of war: — and in case of refusal there is 
no reprieve. The manufacturer, when competition is 
excessive, and swarms of half-starved wretches render 
labor comparatively valueless, toils fifteen hours daily 
for a pittance that deserves not the name of livelihood. 
The debates in Parliament speak volumes on this point. 
If such be the fact, and that it is, we appeal to the 
speeches of Brougham, Courtenay and Peel, the equality 
of the negro as regards the comforts of life* can hardly 
be doubted. He is free, as well from besetting present, 
as the harassing forbodings of, future want: nor does he, 
as the English laborer, (to use the admission of the 
Quarterly on another occasion J "toil with the prospect 
of pauperism, and the work-nousc, the last stage of 
woe on his passage to the grave/* 

But we leave this point as of minor importance, to 
meet this question upon its broad basis: as a question 
coming, not from a people more deeply implicated than 
ourselves, but from the God of Nature who endowed 
us with* equal rights. No one more than ourselves 
condemns slavery in the abstract— of all trades that 
have disgraced h\iman nature, this was the worst. In 
others, hovrevetlnfamous, thcrtp were traits of something 
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tike humanity, but in this, there was* total absence of 
them, h Was a scene of uniform, unadulterated, unao- . 
phisticated wickedness. But whilst we condemn the 
ill-starred policy which burthened us with slavery, let 
us not be misunderstood* It is a common, we might 
almost say, universal, fault, with moralists, to consider 
actions only in thtir general effects, without reference 
to particular cases. ITiey lay down a general princi- 
ple, and making a sweeping anathema, include in the 
scope of malediction, equally, the wilfully depraved, 
aud those whom impracticability ties down to its suffer- 
ance. None but the visionary theorist can fail in ob- 
serving,that this is equally opposed to human nature, and 
the merest common sense. Justice cannot be obtained 
immediately, but must await the award of time. Great 
reformations have never been effected in a day, but 
have been gradually brought about by the revolution 
of ages. Men on this subject declaim in vain. High 
sounding epithets and polished phrases may charm the 
ear, but cannot convince die understanding. That 
system, which best provides for the safety of the ma- 
jority, can never be considered unjust, if the term be 
not a new abstraction, disconnected with human affairs. 
Men always require some preparation for their future 
situation, and must be gradually moulded to their des- 
tiny. Else the novelty of their new state will intro- 
duce anarchy and confusion. The slaves through 
long disuctude to equal participation of rights, with 
the white population, would be unfitted to enjoy, and 
use with moderation the blessings of liberty. If turned 
loose they would over-run the country — an idle, en- 
cumbering mass— like the wretched Lazaroni of Italy — 
incapable of obtaining subsistence, and unwilling to 
embrace their ancient servitude. To expel them from 
the U. States, would be literally to devote them to all 
the tortures of a lingering death by famine. A manu- 
mitted slave (despite the opinion and fervent aspiration 
of visionary and heated moralists) can never become 
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the recognised equal of his quondam sovereign. You 
may suspend over his head the shield of liberty — you may 
tear off his manacles and hail him by the epithet 
•♦Freeman;" but ("can the leopard change its spots, 
or the Ethiopian his skin?") you cannot make him a 
white toian. The memory of his former situation— -bis 
late degraded state-— his disgusting appearance, and 
grovelling habits— his ignorance* and the indelible 
stamp of divine wrath scaled upon his forehead-cre- 
ate an impassable harrier to his amalgamation with the 
whites. The space we have already occupied, pre- 
cludes the introduction of the remarks we intended to 
have made upon the Colonization Society, the propo- 
sition recently laid before Congress, and the Resolutions 
of the Virginia Legislature. Meanwhile, we would, 
in conclusion, enquire what, after all, is the crime of 
the South? That we live in a land that cannot be cul- 
tivated by white laborers— that our fathers discovered 
this and were supplied up to the act of prohibition with 
Africans by British and Northern slave traders— that 
they bequeathed to us an evil of which we cannot rid 
ourselves— and that all we can do, is to perform the 
duties of the station in which our lot is cast, in the best 
manner we can. 



TURKISH CIVILIZATION. 

The Sublime Porte appears to be deviating from the 
uniform policy of every preceding '-head of the faith- 
ful," and seems determined to produce a substantial 
and thorough revolution in the modes of acting ana 
thinking of his subjects by introducing European im- 
provements of a civil, as well as military character. 
Two newspapers have been established at Constantino- 
ple, one in the Turkish the other in the French Ian- 
guage. His error appears to be that of our "whole 
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system" me*— a hoi-home experiment of forcing up** 
a people habits of living and employment far which 
they are not yet prepared. His coarse should be to 
aim at a steady, but silent approximation—to force no- 
thing — to excite no dread of innovation— to arouse no 
long cherished prejudice*— to tamper with no tooted 
prepossessions— lest he should excite a tempest he may 
not be able to weather. He has already "raised a 
storm" among the Mufti — but has not yet "reaped the 
whirlwind," being a favorite with his subjects, aud hav- 
ing acquired, by his prompt and energetic measure*, an 
influence over their minds, and an independence of 
their prejudices, never before enjoyed by any Soldau. 
The bowstring perhaps would have been the reward of 
less determined measures, and in playing for so high a 
stake as his Crown — natural aud artificial — Mahmoud 
pro)>ably relies much upon his knowledge of the tem- 
perament of his singular people. If, however, he is 
not immolated upon the altar of his patriotic temerity, 
it will singularly belie the Turkish character and prac- 
tice, aud form an exception to the fate of all auterior 
reformers of barbarous or half civilized people. • . 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

To understand the features which distinguish man as 
i rational being, and consequently, the laws by which 
his nature is governed, is indispensable in forming cor- 
rect ideas of the tendency and guidance of his actions. 

If the end and aim of education, be (as it has been 
defined*) to bring all our faculties to the greatest per- 
fection of which they are susceptible-— to investigate the 
powers we arc called upon to improve, is of prelimina- 
ry atid momentous importance. Among the modems 
(especially at a later date, and even in the present en- - 
lightened age,) the science of metaphysics appears to 
nte, to have experienced a neglect, unmerited and in- 
jurious to the welfare of society. To it, has been er- 
roneously attributed the thraldom and debasement of 
the human mind, the contraction of our powers, and 
* the gloomy horrors of a confined and moody religion.* 

Every philosophical writer has but too sadly expe- 
rienced* the truth, that where one will understand and 
appreciate his labors, many will despise his efforts, 
more pervert his principles* and thousands, incapable 
of understanding, will misrepresent his reasoning, f 

•Or, aa totM more «a#ieba* km emred »*— the atody of the mind k the 
tfaf promoter of infidelity! 

t"Ti«th, (eayt Locke)— tciice ever jet rarried it by vote any where at it« 
fat appearance; oew opinion* ere tiff art m»pect*d, ami are malty 6pp«*d 
wMan* any farther reeeee), bet hectaee they ate a* already e**ronon. M The 
eaedaatoa of taU jatragraph u ee heaetifal that we cannot forbear tfaaecribing 
*♦ Ihoegh not tain ico iiU ' l * applfcable to the point hi hand, "Hot trath (coo- 
ta^w& writer) K*tfeM,ai«ettae»tto«e for betag newly brought eat of 
n»n»b*. It if Ufa! tad eianwnetkm ana* give H pnW, ainl nrt any antona* 
fiihion,** ke. 
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retract their anathema, and readily admit that know- 
ledge of self, is especially worthy the attention of the 
politician and moralist. * The chief source of error to 
man, is the hasty admission of plausible principles; and 
one, of which the prevention is easy ami evident; the 
removal difficult and obscure. 

"If a perplexed reasoner* (says Dnimmond— Acad. 
Ques. Intr.) puzzle himself and his audience, we are 
always sure to hear his subtility reproved or lamented; 
and he. upon his part, seldom fails to ascribe the con- 
fusion of his ideas to the abstruse nature of all specula- 
tive doctrines. If a pert rhetorician gets entangled in 
his own sophistries he is ever ready to accuse him- 
self of having too much of that very logic which he 
wants." 

It is thus that the noblest and purest of knowledge 
is termed subtle and deceiving—useless and mischie- 
vous. That the disputes of the learned on these points 
are crowded with unnecessary prolixity, and in a great 
decree, concerning terms, I am willing* to admit; and I 
have often (in the few hours I have spent ujoi the 
p:tges of these disputants) had occasion to regret, that a 
few perspicuous and authenticated definitions had ne- 
ver been agree i upon as the basis of their investigation.* 

♦••Merely speculative, phdoaepVical pruteiptet bate ttldon bad any tenet* 
hie effect upon the conduct of educated men, yet tliey mat do much farm, in 
practice. When, for uvu ince, they are ptonVulaed in tiniea of trouble and ex- 
citement, and are preached to the iueo ia a popular and p'auaible atvte, aa in 
tin* fin* French devolution— they *beok ail the imtitutiotia of «ociety to their 
foundation. **o ia the cjue of an individual— if hei ta»te be perverted, if hit 
temper be bad— if hi* natural propen*ities be biwe and grovelling— a theory of 
moraMwbich w at all Jesuitical, may lead to the wor* Crimea. M So. fte%. 
No. XIV. Art. 1, Jeremy Btnikam and the Viititarians. 

tThoagb it may render an obaosioat to the charge of pedantry (in iu atrict 
and original meaning.) we will offer in rapport of oar opinion, the briof and 
co uprehen*ita (though trite) aayiof of Seneca, "rhiloaopbia boo ia rerbm, 
ted ia rebuaert." 
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But disregarding the prolixity of the dull, the cavils 
of the ignorant, and the presumption of the sciolist, it 
is of infinitely greater importance to depend upon our 
own perceptions and experience — to narrowly scan the 
infant mind — the first uawn of intellect — to examine 
the gradual developement of the ideas and passions— 
to trace the influence cf association — the expansion of 
the character: and he who with untiring perseverance, 
with patient minuteness, studies (without heat, without 
prejudice to support) the evident workings of nature 
which hurst fortn in every breast, better deserves the 
name "philosopher* 9 and the gratitjide of posterity, than 
the most subtile metaphysician tfho in his closet plans 
paradoxes to bewilder and sophistry to deceive, and con- 
tends for victory and not for truth. But, leaving this 
merited opprobrium to those who have involved in ob- 
scurity, knowledge that should be known by all — who 
have clouded in mist, what should shine as the mid-day 
luminary: the study of ourselves and the genuine phi- 
losophy of the soul is worthy of the keenest and most at- 
t :ntive consideration. If we turn to the pages of those 
disputants, who have filled the world with their dis- 
cussions, so far from acquiring the first principles we 
desire, we shall lose ourselves in metaphysical subtili- 
ties, and in place of perspicuous aud practical know- 
ledge shall be overwhelmed by uncertainty, hypothesis 
and conjecture. But have we no power in ourselves to 
solve our difficulties? Have we no power by percep- 
tion, examination and strict attention to what passes 
within our view, to dispel our doubts, and bring oar 
discussions to an issue? Fortunately, my own opinions 
on this head are confirmed by illustrious intellects, and 
I gladly avail myself of superior argument We take 
it for granted, (says the venerable Reid, whom we 
cite from memory,) that by attentive reflection, a man 
may gain clear and certain knowledge of the operations 
of his own mind. The action of men are effects) their 
sentiments, their passions and their affections are the 
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causes. Bui Ami the opinions of men* also may we 
gain light into the human wind, fur they are the effect* 
of their intellectual power*. Even the prejudices and 
errors of mankind must have some similar source; and 
their elucidation will no leis tend to augment this spe- 
cies of knowledge. (Essays, as quoted by Miss Hamil- 
ton on Education.) 

The science of mental philosophy in its broadest 
sense, may be distributed into a three-fold division. 1st. 
Nature and attributes of our spiritual being. 2d . Our 
relation to each other. And, 3d. Nature and attri- 
butes of the Creator. % With this view of our subject we 
shall proceed to state' lonie of the advantages to be de- 
rived from its jRirsuit: and which readily suggest them* 
selves under tin* heads above specified. The pleasure 
we experience in the examination of our internal na- 
ture possesses one distinctive superiority over the gra- 
tification arising from the study of other sciences. In 
any situation of life however obscure in circumstances 
however otherwise unfavorable— we always possess the 
requisites for successful researches into our own minds. 
No costly apparatus— no tedious preparation is requi- 
red;-— the object of our contemplation is ever before 
us — the meaus of iuveitigalioa are ever in our power. 
One of the chief advantages resulting from his science 
appears to mc to be the cultivation of the powers which 
it necessarily produces, and the enquiring philosophic 
spirit it engenders. The comprehensive instruction 
given in its pursuit is that our observations of mental 
phenomena be careful and exact, our discrimination ac- 
curate, and our generalization jwirticularly cautious and 
deliberate. As a discipline of the rcatoniug powers it 
may fairly claim superiority over every other branch 
of knowledge. In this study ultimate success must de- 
pend upon the degree of assiduity and acutcness with 
which we search into what passes in our own minds — 
. and logical closeness of argument is indispensable to en- 
sure an unerring result to our speculations. This science 
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is of incalculable importance in our investigations, by 
enabling us to determine the extent of our capacity, 
the causes which operate in perverting it from truth, 
and, consequently, the means by which we may com- 
bat our propensity to error. * Knowledge of our powers 
is of incalculable utility in determining the pursuits 
proper to be undertaken in which success may be ex- 
pected, and those to be avoided in which success is 
hopeless. ''When we know our own strength, (says 
Locke,) we shall the better know what to undertake 
with hopes of success, and when we have well survey- 
ed the powers of our own minds, and made some esti- 
mate what we may expect from them* we shall not be 
inclined either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on 
work at all, in despair of knowing any thing; or on the 
other side, question every thing, and disclaim all 
knowledge, because some thingsarc not to be understood. 
It is of great use to know the length of our line, 
though we cannot with it fathom nil the depths of the 
ocean."— (Locke, Intro.) Knowledge of the limits of 
human intellect has been supposed to induce doubts 
upon every subject — even those dearest to our future 
hopes;— in short it has been asserted t6 be the monster 
of universal skepticism. Just the contrary. So far . 
from favoring infidelity, knowledge of ourselves is the 
most efficacious antidote against it, by dispersing the 
mists of ignorance and humbling our natural arrogance. 
Philosophy teaches not only to doubt as the first step 
to improvement, but also to believe, as the only way 
to accumulate knowledge, on the 'same principles of 
evidence. There are few propensities which produce 
more misery to our fellow men, and entail more re- 
pditance upon ourselves, than the spirit of intolerance 
with which we regard human error. I know no better 
remedy for this vice than a correct knowledge of our- 
selves, our frailties, and helplessness. There are two 
kinds of hypocrisy— one which deceives the world, the 
other which Winds us to our felling. The one has in 
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an espeosal degree occupied the efforts of the philoao* 
phcr— the other, I conceive, equally* (if not more) 
worthy his attention Without an Ultimate acquaint- 
ance with the human character, with the passions 
which agitate it, and the different degrees of influence 
they exercise over its workings, abortive will be every 
effort to amuse, soften, interest, or exalt it— which 
are the chief objects of the department of Belles Let- 
tres. "All polite learning*' (says Huiuc) "arc 
nothing but pictures of human life in various attitudes 
and situations, and inspire us with different sentiments, 
of praise or blame, admiration or ridicule, according 
to the qualities of the objects they set before us. An 
artist must be better qualified to succeed in this under- 
taking, who, besides a delicate taste and quick appre- 
hension, possesses an accurate knowledge of the inter- 
nal fabric, the operations of the understanding, and the 
various species or sentiment which discriminate nature 
and vice." 

The entire art (Science) of Criticism depends upon 
a knowledge of human nature, and the various ways in 
which it is affected. We judge of the sublime images 
of poetry, by the power they possess in exhibiting, ter- 
rifying or amazing the mi ml. We decide upon the 
Serspicuous, and impressive arrangement of argument* 
y the degree of conviction which the different links 
of proof produce in us as they are severally developed. 
And we estimate the power of the orator in proportion. 
as he influences the will by artfully appealing to our 
selfish feelings, or selecting proper circumstances and 
opportunity to enlist in his cause our more generous 
feelings. 

But laying aside the advantages, resulting from (his 
study, (which we have faintly sketched) the mind itself 
is eminently worthy our investigation. "Since it is 
the understanding, (says Locke,) which sets man above 
the rest of sensible beings, and gives him all the ad- 
vantages and dominion, which he has over them, it is 
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certainly even for its nobleness, worth our labor to in* 
quire into." — B, I. Ch. 1. 

Shall we explore all creation, and leave the mind un- 
examined? Shall we penetrate every recess of earth, 
and remain in ignorance of the very faculties that exalt uii 
above the brute? When we look abroad through the 
field of nature, we perceive other animals quickly ar- 
rive at their utmost perfection — their pleasures are 
few, — they live a contracted and ephemeral existence 
and their being is forgotten as the path of an arrow 
through the yielding air. But man was born for nobler 

Iurposes; — his stature is erect and turned to heaven- 
is face is irradiated with the stamp of the Creator, and 
his mind bears the indelible impress of the immortal 
signet Such is his celestial formation, that, from his 
own heart alone can his happiness proceed. The mo- 
mentary gratification of the sensualist, the boasted feli- 
city of the voluptuary, and the wild delirium of passion 
die on the altar so lately erected. Repletion brings 
satiety— the pleasures of sense gradually lose their vi- 
vidness and yield to the influence of reason and of 
time. But the longings of the mind are vast and im- 
mortal; its course is ever onward, untircd, insatiate. — 
The operations of the body are limited in power, and 
duration,— but to those of the mind, no where has nature 
pronounced the malediction— -"thus far shalt thou ad- 
vance and no farther." It is the intellectual eye that 
is never satisfied with seeing, the intellectual ear that is 
never satisfied with hearing. 

As subservient to the great cause of education, the 
science of mind appears to me particularly to demand 
our attention. The elementary powers of the human 
mind are sensation, memory aim association; the first 
enables us to receive, the second to retain, the last to 
exert and arrange ideas. To understand the extension 
and power of these faculties, b of the first importance; 
that we may correct them when deficient, ana in an es- 
pecial manner attend to the devetopetnrnt of each* 

1§ 
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"An infant, (says Mm Edgeworth) when examining 
an object with its little hands and tips, is as usefully 
employed as the fondest parent could desire." Oracle. 
Than this period of life, there is perhaps none more 
important, certainly, none more neglected. The whole 
tram of mental operation is connected by a most sensi- 
tive chain, and the vibration of one link materially ef- 
fects the entire machine. If the first perceptions, 
which pave the way for future investigation, are exer- 
cised and confirmed, we ensure an acuteness in the 
subsequent development of the faculties, which is truly 
astonishing. But if they are checked, or suffered to 
labor unassisted, a great deal must be acquired with 
difficulty in after time, which by proper attention might 
have flowed (as it were) spontaneously. Though it is 
a melancholy fact, (proved by the experience of almost 
every one,) that great intellect is not always attended 
with corresponding morality, yet, we assert, that though 
morality and religion may animate the most illiterate, 
those nicer feelings of rectitude — that election which 
decides after impartial investigation, is only to be ac- 
quired by the great expansion of the mind. Instruc- 
tion in the languages and sciences is of comparatively 
little importance if we are inattentive to the habits ac- 
quired; for, if the affections arc vitiated, we shall mere- 
ly give arms to mad men, who will not fail to apply 
them to the most disgraceful purposes. Moral and 
intellectual education should go hand in hand, and mu- 
tually regulate, restrain and encourage, the natural af- 
fections; and direct, invigorate and enlighten the in- 
tellectual powers. It isa wise and beneficent regulation 
of providence, that felicity is made to depend rather upon 
the direction of our dispositions, than the improvement 
of the mind: but (no one will be inclined to deny) the 
proper discipline of the intellect, greatly contributes to 
our happiness, both in our private situation, and our 
relation to the mass of mankind. The pleasures of ima- 
gination (says the acute Hartley) arc the next remote 
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from sensible ones, and have in their proper place and 
degree, a great eflicacy in improving and perfecting 
our natures. They are to men in the early part of their 
adult age, what playthings are to children: they teach 
them a love for regularity, exactness, truth, simplicity; 
they lead them to the knowledge of many important 
truths, relating to themselves, the external* world, and 
its author. They habituate to invent and reason by 
analogy, and induction; and when the social, moral and 
religious affections begin to be generated in man, we 
may make a much greater progress towards the perfec- 
tion of our natures by having a due stock, and no more 
than a due stock, of knowledge in natural and artificial 
things, of a relish for natural and artificial beauty." 
But laying aside the facilities which education affords 
to virtue, in enabling us to retain, recall, to examine ' 
and appreciate the truths of benevolence;-— laying 
aside (in that view) the evident and material connec- 
tion of the heart and the head (a topic that has occu- 
pied some of the best pages of Hartley, of Hamilton and 
of Edgcworth,) we shall proceed to examine in what 
degree the advancement of morals contributes to the 
advancement of learning. "Some people (says Miss 
Edge worth) have a notion, that the understanding and 
the heart, are not to be cultivated at the same time: but 
the very reverse of this is perhaps true; neither can 
they be* brought to any perfection, unless they are cul- 
tivated together." Prac. Educa: Ch. 10. 

If the passions war against reason, vain is every ef- 
fort to direct the latter*— but if they converge to one 
point, the result will be of the happiest character. To 
enlist them, the disposition on the side of the understan- 
ding should be an object of primary importance. "A 
*ense of our ignorance, (says Addison) is the first step 
to knowledge." The youthful mind is generally elated 
with a trifling success; and, I believe, there are few 
who cannot recollect some period during 'the early 
opening of the mind, when their opinion of their pow- 
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erswaaof averycxahed nature. When the nnad i# 
reduced* a humility of its capacity , it » brought to 
a lone unshackled by prejudice or arrogance, and fitted 
to receive, retain and appropriate the Tenons of troth. 
Vanity b perhaps the moat univenal quality in the 
youthftit mind* 

Love of praise is a feature which runs through the 
whole species; and it should be an especial care to in- 
fuse into untainted youth, an early bent of this propen- 
sity towards objects of undying interest. As it is un- 
doubtedly the excess of nobler qualities and ambition, 
which, when running into a proper channel, constitute* 
no small portion of our happiness; to give it a general 
bias, is of infinitely greater im]H>rtance than mankind 
generally imagine. The influence of vanity, however 
useful, whci* property restrained, should be watched 
with attention; Diffidence is the most effectual pro- 
motive of menial improvement, and, under vanity, 
there is always a considerable share. But if praise 
becomes necessary to exertion, stimulus must be heaped 
upon stimulus, and at last failing, habit will preclude 
all efforts without increased incentive. The growth 
of moral and mental enjoyments are connected by ait 
intimate link. Every right disposition should be 
cherished (if for no other reason) as contributing 
essentially to the advancement of knowledge; and every 
sally of vice repressed at its first appearance. Every 
religious and reverential feeling will materially tend to 
csak our conceptions, stimulate our efforts and enlight- 
en our mind*; and the more the heart is cultivated and 
the principles improved, the more will our intellect 
dilate, and our ideas expand. 

That the minds of men are as different as their per- 
sons — that there is rn one an inborn inclination of char* 
acter, which education in vain strives to implant in 
another, we are as fully persuaded as moral certainty 
can render us. The opinion that our nature possesses 
no innate diversity, but is moulded into any form by 
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the jiowcp of instruction, can, I think* be incontcstably 
proved to be erroneous. We undoubtedly see in 
many men a peculiar bent of mind in which they dis- 
play powers of a superior order. "Such are the acci- 
dents' 9 (says Dr. Johnson, commenting upon the effect, 
which Cowley states, the perusal of Spencer's "Fairy 
Queen 9 ' had upon his mind at an early age in making 
him (in his own words) "irretrievably a Poet,'') which, 
sometimes forgotten and sometimes remembered, pro- 
duce the particular designation of mind, and propen- 
sity for some science or employment, which is com* 
monly called genius. The true genius is a mind of 
tag* general powers," etc— Vide, Life of Cowley* 

We have ever thought the species of argumentation, 
termed by logicians "argumentom ad verecundiam" 
available only by the uncandid disputant, arid have not, 
accordingly, hesitated to dissent from the authority 
cited above. We would inquire if Cowley had never 
perused books upon mathematics, moral philosophy, or 
metaphysics, and why a "mind of large general powers" 
did not seize upon one of those sciences as its field of 
action? Or, if hi* eager grasp of poetry (to the neglect 
of numerous distinct employments which readily sug- 
gested themselves) comports with the idea of acciden- 
tal adoption. 

"The growth of * predominant passion* is often 
slow* and its origin obscure; but in length of time by a 
constant reiteration of impulse and bias, in consequence 
of some peculiar association of ideas incessantly obtru- 
ded upon the mind, and exciting pleasure or pain, it 
becomes habitual and subsides into a settled tempera- 
ment, and seemingly innate disposition of mind." 

We cheerfully admit every point m the above ex* 
tract, but dissent tit Mo to its application in the pre* 
sent instance. We will simply ask the question, if 
two individuals could be placed in precisely the same 
situation from the moment of Wrth; if thcyooukl bft 
exposed In the same train of event*— if their minds 
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4*ould receive the name impression*— -in abort, If the 
series of circumstance* to which they were subject, 
and their education were in every respect simta*-* 
can we for a moment sttpnose that these individuals, 
upon arriving at manhood, would exhibit no diversity 
in the affections or intellect? I can never convince 
myself that they would not. 

But though education can never bestow those nicer 
feelings and that peculiar bent and power of mind 
which is denominated Genius, it can nevertheless call 
out and increase its energies and by exercise enliven 
and strengthen the natural powers. It can render 
that aptitude more fixed and vigorous, and direct its 
vigor aright, which might otherwise* unaided, have 
wasted its strength in ineffectual efforts. We have 
adverted to the necessity of inducing the mind to 
exertion by the easy steps of attraction; but we con- 
demn its continuance as calculated to check the vigor- 
ous growth of the intellect and implant a supinencst 
which will require never-ending stimuli. The ascent 
of Parnassus, the road to knowledge, the "iteradastra" 
is unquestionably of laborious mastery; but that stem 
spirit which kindles at new difficulties, and resolves 
their domination, must be acquired. To struggle 
through first hardships, some inducement is necessary, 
unconnected with the love of learning, but, unless the 
keenness of intellectual hunger be inculcated, the mind 
will shrink from greater labors, where the gifts of the 
pursuit are the only reward. The gradual, but never- 
ending development of the intellect can alone insure 
proportionate increase; and the mind which intuitively 
perceives truths, to master which the more obtuse 
require considerable reflection, and which hurries on, 
ever on the road to new associations, should as undoubt- 
edly be checked in its rapid but imperfect career, as 
the less vivacious should be excited to exertion. The 
intellect mar be expanded to an inconceivable extent, 
and 1 am fully persuaded, such is its elastic power, 
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that the roost ordinary mind, by continual and well- 
directed efforts can rise to what is generality considered 
the <«nc plus ultra" of talent and success. When I 
regard the spkndor of ancient literature: — when I turn 
to their orators, so pre-eminent in precision, in argu- 
ment, and the overwhelming tide of eloquence; — to 
their poets — whose harmony, perspicuity and grandeur 
the modern world lias in vain toiled to rival; — to their 
philosophers and historians— a powerful host! the re- 
jection irresistibly intrudes itself. Aat their great per- 
severance is the principal source cf their immeasurable 
superiority. 



THE MORAL SENSE.* 

The note given below, avid which has seduced it* 
into a long and rather discursive train of meditation. 
is borrowed from an article in one of the late number* 
of the North American Review, devoted to what is 
styled a "Defence of Poetry." The Essay of which 
we speak would seem to have been intended; by the 
writer, to answer the cavils of those, who have object- 

•••Bat still the main entreat of education runs in the wide and not well de- 
fined channel of immediate and practical utility. The mam point is, how to 
make the greatest uf o g rcss in worldly prosperity ,«-bow to advance mo«t rapid- 
ly in the career of fain. Th», perhaps, at neecMarily the case to a certain 
estent hi a country, where every man is taught to rely npon his own fortune* 
end estate. Bet it eaght not to he eachwively so. We ought not, m the pur* 
•nit of wealth and woidly honor, to forget those emheltishments of the mind 
and the heart, which sweeten social in t erco u rse end improve the condition of 
society. And vet, in the language of Dr. I'aley . "many of as ere brought up 
with this world sot before as and nothing else. Whatever promotes thin 
world's prosperity it praised; whatever harts and ohstmcts this world'* pros- 
parity k blamed; and there all praise and censure end* We see mankind aboaf 
as in motion and action, bat ail these mot ion s and notions directed to woidly 
objects. We bear their conversation hot it Is all the same way. Andtbitis 
what wo see ajni beer from the first. The views, which are coatinaally pla- 
ced before eejr eyes, regard tms Kfo alone and Ha interests. Can it then be 
at, the* a* oathr wordly mindsdn 




» is bred moo* h eare r no strong ,! 
aesmMee^ heavenly nMnslodocm'entirelyl" And ths^ though as* m so ineny 
* » yet m fact aadmim pmrt i Mlt on i aicw, isthene p a lai fa wre ns of utility* 
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ted to Paetry, that it gives wrong views, sad exeitc* 
fake expectations of life— .peoples the ofed with th*. 
daws and illusion* an d build* up imagination on the 
ruin* of wisdom. It also bean upon the old selfish sys- 
tem of Robbs and Rochefaucault, that all the desires 
of the human mind are reducible to self-love, or desire 
of private hapniness — the aggregate forming public 
well being— -and that from this source— which forms 
the basis and essential feature of the new school of utili- 
tarians — spring all the actions of moral agents. Upon 
the former bearing of the extract we will hereafter 
submit some strictures, and meanwhile, will confine 
ourselves to moral tendency. 

The main pillar of the system (Le due de Hochefau- 
cault) has, in his various works, to wrapped it up iu 
confusion, sophistry and a complex tissue of argument 
as iu a great degree to baffle investigations for to op- 
pose his many aud minute illustrations would be a task 

••Now, wrier correction be it said, we ire modi led astray by Urn we? a 
atility. There is hardly a word m o«r laag uage who** tnotntng is jo va^ne, 
and to oftea misanderstood and misapplied. We loo often limit it* applien* 
lion to those acqoititioos end porsnita, which ere of iininediate and viiible pro- 
fit to oersslvea and wo community ; regarding m comparatively or atterty ana- 
lee* to many other*, whieb, tboagb more remote in their etfcc* and more im- 
perceptible in their operation, are, imtwtthstending, higher in their aim, wider 
in their infleence, more eeruin in their reeelu, and more intimately connected 
with the common weal. We are too ant to think that nothing can be aeefal, 
I with n notes, at noo nda y, and at the earner* of the etreete; ae 



bat what it done i 

if action and atility were synonymous, and k were not an \ 
oat thinking, as it is to think witboat acting. Bat the troth at, the word atilky 
hat a wider ugnmcation than this. It ombracea in it* proper definition what- 
over eontribate* to oar happneast and than indndee many of those arte and 

which are gen- 
Kothsi 



sciences, many of thoee secret atndiea and solitary avocations, which 
orally regarded cither as nseless, or as absolatoly injarioas to society, 
alone does service to the Btale, whose wisdom guides her cooncUs a 
nor bo whose voice asserts her dignity abroad. A thoasand little rills, ipriag- 




country, 

historian perpetuate the feme of the hero and the statesman? Does not then? 
names live in the song of the bard? Do not the pencil and the chisel tench 
the sonl while they delight the eye? Does not the spirit of the patriot and the 
cage, looking from the painted eanvast, or eloquent from the marble lip, filronv 
bouts wUh feneration for all that hi great in intellect, and godlike m vfetm*" 
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of inconceivable time, toil and difficulty. We shall 
merely advert to the general theory, against which 
there can be offered but little argument, though our 
knowledge of what passes in our own mind, leaves no 
room for hesitation. They ascribe to us motives, 
which enter not an honest heart. Men arc virtuous 
by an involuntary impulse, and an idea of ultimate ad- 
vantage enters not their imagination. We need, in re- 
futation of so degrading a doctrine, merely to apucal to 
our own feelings; and I am assured, every one possesses 
in his own breast delightful refutation of its plausible 
sophistry. I appeal to the experience, and inquire, if, 
in the holy duties of filial affection the offices of friend- 
ship, or the instantaneous impulse of pity, such unfeel- 
ing calculations of the plus minus of benefit to self, has 
any place in our thoughts?* Whence arises the prin- 
ciple of self denial exhibited in the infant mind? In 
♦vain we refer to reason, and the prospect of good 
consequences. The contracted views of childhood can 
see no advantage beyond the present. In vain habit is 
called to our aid; an action flowing from succession, 
can never account for the first of tlje series. Failing 
to determine these as its sources, we are forced to at- 
tribute it to a peculiar faculty and the inscrutable ways 
oi Providence. We find the following quoted, (Recs' 
Encyclo. Art Philosophy J from Godwin's Political Jus- 
tice: "It is not our business in the direction of our 
benevolent exertion, to consider the relation in which 
die individual stands to us; but in that in which he 
stands in society. Nor is he my parent, relative, 
friend* or benefactor, but as he is a worthy or worthless 
member of society." The above resembles the licen- 




«Tb»eyatet» which ehi1ei*|*krifye«**lered k a»w*rthy attoatieB« aad 
which we hm beea iodeeed to fetch ape* oeljr ffm the dinger iacaJeat 
to to adoptiee, hat beea ae ably related in all its bearing* by Dr. HetHiewea 
("IlleeUaUwefthe Moral flee**,") that wt are time* ashamed to advance 
aay thaw eC mt ewe* bet might well coe*** eeraelves w«h ettracte Greet bit 
treats*, aware, that, aaJepeedant of oar owe coaac i c aiae ai to detcrroiae ear 

^^^ek *^H**^aa^a\ X^M^a^aa*^^^a>«mJ^ * ft^f^^_^^^_ M fJft ^haae> g_^e^*^_^ ^Mmflm: aaaal 

ww wUH Mjm*pimHj OWIfw ■■ WW wWVW irvM aaw 
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tious system of the splenetic Mandeville (whom we iw- 
ceive at the hands of others, having no further acquain- 
tance with the tenets) who demonstrateaaH virtue "the 
political offspring which flattery begets upon pride." 
Such sweeping denunciations against human nature, 
founded mi a few scattered instances, and extended in- 
to a system, and applied to the whole species, though 
they may mislead the superficial observer, are so readi- 
ly rcftued by the highest appeal to conscience and our 
own emotions, that we deem it unnecessary to enter in- 
to any consideration of it, further than to recommend, 
as an efficient solution of these apparent discrepancies, 
a candid appeal to the unerring monitor of the human 
heart. 

In morals there must be some rule adapted to capa- 
cities of the smallest calibre; while in the hair-drawn 
discussions of casuists, it is difficult, even to be welK 
informed, to divest the subject of the subtilty, and the 
perplexing and extraneous dross with which they en- 
velope it. Accordance to reason is emphatically elec- 
tion, decision or choice;— and how either of these can 
(contrary to human propensity) become rules of con- 
duct, without a sorrow which dissuades from, and a joy 
which prompts, their continual exercise, 1 confess my- 
self unable to determine. We must ultimately, for our 
criterion of moral approbation, refer to the constitu- 
tion of our moral nature. 

Why am I virtuous in pursuing a certain line of 
conduct? Because (say the advocates for utility) it is 
consistent with reason and the fitness of things. 

Why am I obliged to obey the fitness of things or 
pay respect to the dictate of reason? Because (they 
rejoin) it is proper, useful, etc. But no impartial 
observer cau fail in perceiving that as the final rule 
of action, the true and unavoidable answer is— "I am 
prompted to do so by my nature, and the inscrutable 
provisions of the Creator." We may shuffle off the 
question,— we may retire step by step, and evade ft 
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with a semblance of reasoning, but retreat as we may, it 
recurs with accelerated force, nor can wc dismiss it by 
any worse tautology. It is futile to inquire how we 
are thus constituted by nature: — every unsophisticated 
and not irretrievably debased mind is conscious of this 
feeling; the reason wc refer, as beyond our contracted 
vision, to the great author of things, who has made us 
moral beings in his bounteous distribution of the sources 
of happiness. 

But our opponents may further rejoice, that, though, 
thus far they yield, they still attribute the feeling 
(which every heart unsteeled by sophistry and rinseared 
by vice must unhesitatingly admit) to other and dis- 
tinct causes. 

4 To this wc reply that the sensation is peculiar— it 
js one which all must distinguish as distinct front 
the feelings of pleasure or pain excited by other causes. 

But on this point we will be silent, as we can place 
elucidation in abler hands. 

Is* this emotion "the same with taste whieh is a per- 
ception of the accordance of parts of a complex object* 
anil of the feelings of pleasure arising from the com- 
bined effect? Is there nothing more indicated by it 
than the calm satisfaction which arises from the con- 
sideration of speculative truth? Does the delight 
uhtch arises in my mind at the recollection of a. fellow 
creature, who has been raised by my aid from want 
» and misery to competence and comfort, excite no feel- 
ings more vivid, than what I experienced, when I first 
learned that the angles at the base of an isosceles trian- 
gle are equal? Or do I, in such a case, when the feel- 
ings of self-respect Are most anient in my mind, reflect 
how important it is to society to have an useful, welt 
fed, athletic citizen, in the place of one who was be* 
lore poor, wretched and worthless? 

Or, is the precious incense which the heavenly 
monitor applies to my heart, to be brought for a mo- 
tiestinto a vile, degrading comparison with the aston- 
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fchin* power of * water-mill or a tteam «*»■*• J 

utilitv be sufficient to account for feelings of moral ap- 
probation, it remains that it muit be considered as a 
Kar emotion, and an ultimate fact in human na- 
ture" lecture on the Moral Sent. 

That Uie moral emotion is excited on some occasion* 
more than others, has been advanced to prove the fu- 
<ZT oursvsSuj-ihc langimge of a persp^uous 
writer, (Urow«», vol. Hi. page 22,) furnishes us with a 
Sactorv refutation. "In the first place, it must be 
admitted, 'that there are moment* m xvhich the mind is 
wholly iiapuble of perceiving mora **«3»7*" 
U'to say, iu which the emotions tliat constitute the 
feelinjr of these moral differences do not arise. Sucfc 
ara all the niovementsof a very potent passion. » hen 
the impetuosity of the passion is abated, indee d, we 
perceive that we have done what wc now look upon 
with horror, but when our passions were most violent, 
we were trulv blinded by it, or at least saw what it 
pcrmittedus to sec. The moral emotion has not arisen, 
beeausc the whole soul was occupied by a different 
species of. feeling. The moral distinctions, however, 
or ueucral tendency of actions to excite this emotion, 
are not on this accouut less certain;— or we must say, 
that the truths of arithmetic, and all other trutlis are 
uncertain, since the mind, in a state of passion, would 
be cmiallv incapable of distinguishing these. He who 
has lived for years in the hope of revenge, and who has 
at length laid his foe at his feet, may, indeed, while lie 
nulls out the dagger from the heart that is quivering 
beneath it, be incapable of feeliug the crime which he 
has committed: hut would he at that moment be abler 
to tell the scpiare of four or cube of two? All his mind, 
at that moment, Ls one wild state of agitation, ■ ™J 
allows nothing to be felt but the agitation itself. « 
has been urged against our syt*em, that there are no 
duties which have been universally esteemed obliga- 
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tory? and the violation of which has not at some period 
been sanctioned by general consent. In support of 
their assertion, they adduce the example of savage 
nations who in many cases destroy their parents in their 
old age. Admitting this fact we reply that it is readily 
accounted for by their different views of utility, and 
by no means supposes an absence of the moral sense. 
In savage countries, the majority of the inhabitants 
depending for subsistence upon the precarious produce 
of the chase, and the hunters life requiring long and 
perilous excursions, they humanely cut off the aged 
and infirm, who are unable to undergo the fatigue, and 
if left behind must perish— a prey to hunger, or to the 
beasts of the forest. To show how much nations are 
attached to their customs, Herodotus relates, that Da* 
rius, the Persian, having assembled the Greeks who 
were tinder his command, demanded of them what 
money they would require to eat the dead bodies of 
their parents as the Indians did; and it being answered, 
that it was not possible they could ever abandon them- 
selves to so great an inhumanity: the King, in the pre- 
sence of the same Greelts, demanded of some Indians, 
what money they would take to burn the dead bodies 
of their parents, as the Greeks did. The Indians, ex- 
pressing the utmost horror, entreated the King to 
impose upon them any thing less dreadful and unjust; 
to * similar purport would the Hottentot reply to one 
who expostulated with him upon the peculiar opinions 
of his nation.* 

*"C«ft yonr cyee" (atyi Roowcim,) ''overall the nation* of the world, and 
all the hitfoties of nation*:— amid *o many tnhemaa and abend aapeiwkioae— 
amid that nfodigfcm* dhreiwty of manner* and character*— yon will find every 
where the name dtrtmctioa* of moral good and evil. The pat anirtn of the 
ancient world nrodoced indeed abominable coda, who. OH earth, would have 
heeoehnoaeder|MnhwodneinoiM*M v nndwhoo 

* • crimea to commit and paaaione to eatinto. Bet vice armed 



hnppwem, only crimea to commit and paaaione to eatinto. Bet vice armed 
with tme aacred authority deeeended m vain from the eternal abode; the fcnnd 
m the heerte of men n moral raetmet to rend her*" 
~~ ' * vencnofnnf^,eli*aae*thaatlirt 

I, and obeyed on earth, and eeemed to hanhm at it were to the 
f heaven, gnJIt and tin e^ety/'— JUwmonu 
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But, independent of this apparent discrepancy «i 
uncivilised tribes, the nme position has been urged in 
all state* of society, and the morality of a deviation 
from truth, has been particularly insisted upon. Aa 
this point has been made of consequence to the grand 
bearing of the question, we will briefly consider it 
Veracity is the conformity of our words and actions to 
what we profess and believe to be true. The benefits 
accruing to society from the observance of this virtue, 
and the evils succeeding its violation are so extensive, 
that it is by no means surprising that a high raufc has 
been assigned to it in the scale of morality. That the 
practice of lying is an utter dereliction of moral duty— * 
that it is cowardice to man and impiety to heaven — 
that it destroys confidence and undermines society— 
that its path is marked with desolation, tearing asunder 
friendship and benevolence— those sacred links that 
bind mankind together, are truths as evident as the 
mid-day sun. They are universally understood — uni- 
versally conceded. Thus far our opponents and our- 
selves in every respect coincide. But they tell us that 
every rule admits of exceptions — they condemn it as a 

I practice, but insist that some deviations are iridispensa- 
ile. Why, they might as well tell us that they condemn 
murder, but can see no objection to occasional assassi- 
nation! That robbery excites indignation, but that 
some robbers are necessary to the well-being of society! 
The weakness Of such reasoning is so glaring that 
demonstration is hardly requisite. But, lest it be said 
that we decide without investigation, we will considci* 
one moment these excepted cases to which our adver- 
saries so earnestly cling. We will explore these loop- 
holes of retreat, and examine if one of them be legal 
places of refuge. The exceptions are not many and 
may be quickly despatched. 

Can I tell a lie for my amusement? No inconvenience 
^results — all arc aware of the deception — no one is im- 
posed on. But* on the contrary, if I am permitted on 
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any trifling occasions — is it not ingrafted in the nature 
of man — that the propensity will increase, until like . 
Virgil's goddess of fame, {riresr/M acquirit ninth.*' etc.) 
it embraces every thing small or momentous — human 
or divine? It is superfluous to dwell upon the other 
instances commonly advocated. The plain and direct 
rule (says that inflexible* moralist Dr. Johnson) is to do 
our duty, and leave the consequences to him who con* 
trols them, but by no means to step aside from the plain 
]Mth of right, in search of what may be, in our frail es- 
timation, expedient. It will he admitted, equally by 
those who believe, and those who discredit a moral sus- 
ceptibility, that there is a propensity to utter truth, 
when no motive to the contrary interferes, and to be- 
lieve what is told us, when we have no strong ground 
for suspicion. Every one is conscious of an effort to 
smother nature in telling a falsehood, and (as few boast 
Utter exemption from this vice) wc all can appreciate 
the difficulty to be undergone in its perpetration. 

We are far from denying that the Moral Sense may 
by neglect become clamorous, and by habitual disregard 
and a continued course of abandoned villainy, be even 
totally eradicated. 

We believe the fact. We arc forced unwillingly to 
admit, that such is the depravity of human nature, that 
men may so smother this feeling, this invaluable boon, 
which heaven intended as our guide, through the la- 
byrinths of scepticism and vice, — that its warning voice 
may be hushed, and resign the obdurate breast to the 
unbounded riot of sensuality. 

"If the voice of conscience from within, and the call 
of religion from above, if the acclamations of all whose 
opinion in society is worth consulting, if the thought 
of happiness to be acquired be dear to you, if the ex- 
pectation of painful and inevitable retribution both here 
and hereafter be dreadful to you— defer not for a day, 
not an hour, your resolution to be virtuous." Essay on 
Moid Sense. "Man (Brown, vol. iii. p. 139) is truly 
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man, as he yields to this divine influence. He< 
resist it, but by flying as it were, from his own bosom, 
and laying aside the general feeling of humanity, by 
which very act he must have already inflicted on him- 
self die severest of punishments, even though he were 
to avoid whatever is usually accounted punishment' 9 

In conclusion, we have examined the system of Mo- 
rals on the other side of the question, if not fully, at least 
as far as we have gone, impartially* If we have Mista- 
ken their reasoning, given too little weight to their ar- 
guments, or misrepresented their doctrines, we can only 
plead iu our defence, that we can see with no other or- 
gans than our own; and with a sincere readiness to be 
enlightened, we say to our opponents, "si quid noviste 
rectius istis Candidus imperii; si non his utere meant;" 
here though we must affirm, that after an unbiassed 
consideration, our conviction of the truth of our sys- 
tem remains yet unshaken, and *<nisi machinis validiori- 
bus impulsa, in internum durabtt." 

Such are our opinions on this subject, on which we 
have thought long and intensely— such is the result of 
our calm and impartial examination. Such do we be- 
lieve to be the only true conclusion, which is calcula- 
ted to reconcile human naiure to itself, and which, we 
trust, will be acceded to by all, who carefully examine 
the structure of their own minds. The voice of nature 
is our only sure guide. And, it is that, which, distinct 
from the tottering, unnatural and incompatible deduc- 
tions of sophistry, is calculated to correct, enlarge and 
exalt our ideas of the Deity, and which constitutes the 
only certain basis of belief. 

"Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
- "One pure, unchanged and universal light 9 ' 
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ON THE IMAGINATION. 



-"Indistinct, 



In vulgar bosoms, and unnoticed lie,— 
• These stores of secret wealth. But some there are 
Conscious of Nature and the rule, which man 
O'er Nature holds; — some, who within themselves 
Retiring from the trivial scenes of chance 
And momentary passion,— can at will 
j Call up these fair exemplars — scan the secret laws 
Which bind them to each other, and convey 
II y siisns, or sounds, or colors, to the sense, 
Their latent charms." — Akenside. 

The human mind, is not unlike the law of gravity- 
it is forever operative and active. It rests by action, 
anil would scent to realize that much desired engine, 
the ideal of material attributes* the faculty of perpetual 
motion. It is an insatiate appetite, which enlarges 
and acquires new vigour from its repasts. It is forever 
on the search, and wandering in pursuit of new con* 
quests, and seeming to despise the very means which 
it has employed for their attainment. These arc some 
of its characteristics; but there are yet others. When 
\vc look abroad into the fields and forests of Nature, we 
perceive other animals quickly arrive at their utmost 
perfection;— their pleasures are few — they live a con- 
tracted and ephemeral existence, and their being is 
forgotten, even as the path of an arrow, through the 
yielding air. But man was l>om for far nobler pnrpo* 
ses,— his suture is erect, and turned to heaven,* his 
face is irradiated wth the stamp of the Creator, and his 
mind bears the indelible impress of the immortal signet. 
Such is his celestial formation, that from his own heart 
alone can his happiness proceed. The momentary gra- 
tiication of the sensualist, the boasted felicity of the 

17 
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. voluptuary, Mid the wild delirium of passion, die on 
the altar so lately erected; — reflection brings iftticty: 

" die pleasures of sense gradually lose their vividness, and 
vield to the influence of reason and of time* But the 
longings of the mind are vast and immortal;— -it* 
course is ever progressive, un'ired, insatiate. The 
operations of the body are limited in power and dura* 
tion, but in those of the mind, no where has nature pro- 
nounced the decree, which is, indeed, a malediction, 
••thus far shall thou advance, and no farther." It is the 
inU-liectual ear that is never satisfied with hearing. 
The happiness of man has been the great object or his 
Creator; ne has engrafted in him a portion of his own 
nature, and bestowed on hiui faculties capable oi" inde- 
finite expansion. The unbounded Theatre ofJSatvre 
is bi-H'rv him; the air, t!ie earth, the sky, spread illimi- 
t-Mc treasures before him, and invite his attention. If 
we glance at the earliest aires of society, we shall find, 
that man, by nature independent, exercising licentious 
liberty, prone nut only to protect his own, but to cn- 
croach upon that of others, was bound in the social 
cni".p.ti:t of mutual dependence, by the first exercise of 
knowledge; — and that only is the tie, which knits so- 
ciety together, and prevents it from falling into its ori- 
ginal chaos. As the mind expands, the manners and 
morals improve. Religious awe is strengthened, and 
firmness and consistency of character established and 
invigorated. The blandishments of vice resign their 
power— the rancour of intolerance is softened, the uni- 
versal might of prejudice disarmed, and the mind re- 
duced to a serenity and tone of patient reflection, emi- 
nently calculated to harmonize its powers and disperse 
the lingering shadows of error. 

To trace a mighty river to its source, has ever been 
considered a sublime and interesting employment. To 
ascend the narrowing stream from its mouth, whence it 
pours its united power into the unfathomable ocean, to 
the spot, where it bubbles in insignificance, and scarce- 
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ly attracts attention, is a work of noble and salutary in- 
lerest. Infinitely greater is the task, to march against 
the current of civilization, to trace knowledge in her 
progress, and explore the first dawn of her benign pre- 
dominance. In the infancy of society, the wild animal 
howled over the vast wildernesses of nature, and the 
solitary forest was trodden only by the savage beast or 
the more merciless cannibal. Forced by the stern call 
of necessity, man's first aim was to sustain existence, 
and the spontaneous offspring of the earth and the pre- 
carious product of the chase called forth all his efforts. 
Chained down by his passions, his aims all centered in 
one great focus — sensual gratification. Knowing no ar- 
gument but arms, power was his only rule of right, and 
with some few of the nobler feelings of our nature, he 

Csessedall the vices of unrestrained, uneducated bar- 
ism. 

But obeying the impulse of the mind, which is ever 
progressive, he spumed his former ignorance, and 
eagerly embraced the gifts of agriculture, who now 
proffered her assistance. The lurking thicket and the 
war-clad plain, were resigned for the fieW and the 
vineyard — and the uncertain encampment for the per- 
manent domicile. The bar and the battle-axe were 
converted into the harrow and plough-share, — and the 
peaceful oxen usurped the place and pageantry of the 
glittering war-horse. The arts soon began to engraft 
themselves upon the expanding intellect, and the mul- 
tifarious branches of collateral science, urged on the 
general emancipation and development of mind. 

That the minds of men are as different as their per- 
sons:-— that there is in one an inborn inclination of cha- 
racier, which education in vain strives to implant in 
another,— we are as fully persuaded as moral certainty 
cari render us. The opinion, that our nature possesses 
no innate diversity, but is moulded into any form by the 
power of instruction— can, we think, be incontestahly 
proven to be erroneous. We undoubtedly nee in many 
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men a peculiar bent of mind, in which they display 
power of a superior order. Such are the aciident* 




ipon 

his own language, "irretrievably a poet") which, some- 
times forgotten and sometimes remembered, produce 
the particular designation of mind and propensity for 
some science or employment, which is commonly call- 
ed genius. The true genius is a mind of large general 
powers, etc.* We have ever thought the species of 
argumentation, termed by logicians, *<argumcntnm ad 
vtreeundiam," available only to the uncandid disputant, 
and have not, accordingly, hesitated to dissent from the 
high authority above. We would enquire if Cowley 
had never perused books upon mathematics— moral 
philosophy, or metaphysics — and why a "mind of large 
general powers, 7 ' did not seize upon one of these 
sciences, as its field of action? Or, if his eager grasp 
of poetry, (to the neglect and exclusion of numerous 
distinct employments, which readily suggested them- 
selves) comports with the idea of accidental adoption? 
'•The growth of a predominant passion is often slow and 
its origin okseure:— but in length of time by a constant 
reiteration of impulse and bias, in consequence of some 
peculiar association of ideas incessantly obtruded upon 
the mind, and exciting pleasure or pain, it becomes ha- 
bitual and subsides into a settled temperament and 
seemingly innate disposition of mind/' VVe cheerfully 
aidmit every point in the above extract, but dissent, 
in toto, to its application in the present instance. We 
will simply ask the question, if two individuals could 
be placed in precisely the same situations from the mo- 
ment of birth— if they could be e\|>osed to the same 
train of events, — if their minds could receive the same 
impression — in short, if the series of circumstances to 
which they are subject, and their education iu the most 



•Life of Cowley. 
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extensive sense of the term could be in every respect 
similar: can we for a moment suppose, that these indi- 
viduals, upon arriving at manhood, would exhibit no 
diversity in the affections or intellect? We can never 
persuade ourselves that they would not. Philosophy 
has shown in the works of the Creator, a dissimilarity 
which attracts at once our wonder and admiration. — 
In the subordinate class of inanimate being, there can 
be found no two objects, which in every respect coin- 
cide; and in the human mind the same diversity is vi- 
sible. There are some, who have been more indulged 
by nature than others; — who have received that dan- 
gerous gift of genius — whose minds are alive to the 
slightest indignity as an indelible stain — whose souls 
are nv\er tranquil, but always either in a state of rap- 
ture or supreme misery — who are at one time adored 
for their discoveries,-— at another, despised for their er- 
rors: who now mount with almost super-human energy 
to some hitherto unreached eminence, and then sink in 
the sullenness of despair — who find life a scene of mise- 
ry, because their more sensitive frames cannot bear its 
buffeting*. Who— should they be (as most often hap- 
pens) of a poetical temperament, — would fain retire 
from the busy haunts of men to some desolate shore: — 
there to view nature in her loftiest mood: — to gaze at 
the pointed crag towering aloft to Heaven: — to sec the 
Eagle soaring in all the pride of majesty: — to listen to 
the screaming sea gull and the shrill moan of the bittern. 
Then, when the evening shades advance, to admire the 
lengthening shadows of the mountains, and view their 
giant forms sink in the surrounding darkness. Then 
to sit and gaze, with all the rapture of refined imagina- 
tion, on the pale moon, ruling the lesser lights-Hind se^ 
lect some bright star as the guardian of his life. To 
watch the waters— to listen to the beating of % the 
surge, and view the white, sparkling foam on its 
top:— to aee the tempest arise— to hear the winds 
suddenly free from their caves, howling oyer the 
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vast expanse: — to watch the glare of the vivid light* 
ning— and listen to the loud artillery of Heaven: — to 
view the elements in their grandeur and the Creator 
in his might: who — tired of the world, its mazes, its 
deceits aud its troubles, would resign it for the dreari- 
est spot on the face of the wide globe. Such arc some 
of the feelings, which characterize genius, when united 
with a'uiiud, yet untainted with vice, or whose enthu- 
siasm has not yet been chilled by the too uncertain 
lights of fortune. But his dream is but as the sunshine 
of an April day, aud the blasts of misfortune assail him, 
with a poignancy which being doublv felt, is doubly 
hard to be Imrne. The opposite of this character 
(one confirmed by the most superficial experience) to 
whom nature has been less lavish, — though he has not 
his brilliancy, still possesses his warmth. He may not 
ovviilhat delicacy of taste, but then misfortunes afTect 
him less. He may not enjoy that fire and animation, 
but his vigor is unimpaired and constantly increasing. 
His fancy may not be as brilliant, buthe has unyielding 
fortitude, stern industry, and indefatigable exertion. 
He may not rise to such a height, but he is more per- 
manent. He may not as often surjiass expectation, but 
he stldomcr falls below it. He may not enjoy those 
feelings of rapture — but he is destitute of the calm 
which succeeds them. His light may not be as dasc- 
•zlhg — but it is more invigorating. His discoveries 
may not be as brilliant, but iu the even tenor of his life, 
he diffuses as he feels, a wholetome degree of moderate 
joy around him. 

Of the sources of man's deterioration or improve* 
% tnent, the imagination is a faculty peculiarly capable of 
bestowing on him infinite pleasure, or of provoking in 
him infinite misery. 

It can exalt him to the greatest felicity of which he 
is susceptible, and lower him to the meanest degrada- 
tion, to which his nature is liable. When properly 
restrained and directed, decorating every scene with 
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verdure and strewing luxuriant flowers over the bar- 
ren wilderness of nature; when indulged to excess, 
plunging into melancholy, phrenzy, and disquietude. 
•*It is this faculty,* which, unchecked by reflection, 
produces so many mental alienation* and disorders, ma- 
king weak brains, when powerfully impressed, conceive 
t! at their bodies are metamorphosed into various ani- 
mals, that they arc possessed by demons, that the y are 
wider the infernal dominion of witchcraft?" *tc. Two of 
the sorest maladies, to which the imagination is subject, 
are the opposite disordcrsof fickleness and despondency. 
The former induces a recklessness and contempt of 
others, which, if indulged in, infallibly superinduce a 
vacuity of mind and pursuit, and consequent tendency 
to error. Tfy vagrant fancy spurns the restraints of 
sober order, and finally, unless the pruning knife of 
reason be applied, includes in the scope of its mockery 
and contempt every thing sacred and* divine. 

But if the imagination possessed with levity, is thus 
obnoxious to error ami disagreeable in its effect;— much 
greater is the perversion and suffering of that mind, 
which melancholy corrodes. 

The harrassing dreams of superstition, the enerva- 
ting assaults of reverse, and the phrcmy of religions 
enthusiasm, all unitedly attack their victim, — and the 
bustling scenes of active life, the buffettings of the 
world, and the cravings of necessity alone, can effect 
his cure. It is an incontcstiblc fact that our life, our 
occupation, our eminence, in short our whole felicity, 
essentially depends upon the direction of our thoughts. 
"As far therefore, as our thoughts are in our power, 
(and that they are so in a great measure, cannot be 
doubted,) it is of the utmost importance that they flow 
in a course subservient to valuable purposes. The 
human mind is a vast, ample theatre, upon which every 
thing in human life is acted, good or bad, great or tri- 
fling, laudable or base."f When the mind is resigned 

^ytV^w^V.IIiao^pfciayDkti^ry. tftttf-EMjr W. 
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to the influence of fancy, it loses command of its ow* 
association*— it* efforts tend to the same return of re- 
flection, and in time these creations acquire all the 
power of settled liabits. Distempered ravings are taken 
for reality, and the mind, weakened by want of the 
manly pursuit* of life, fancies itself in situations dia- 
metrically opposite to truth, and wanders into wilder 
extravagancies, than those of the astronomer,* who 
imagined himself the regulator of the seasons. A par- 
ticular train of thought engrosses the mind to the ex* 
elusion of others, and it recurs to the delightful picture, 
(the offspring of hope, J or the gloomy foreboding (the 
effect of morbid sensibility,) whenever the stern voice 
of truth reminds of earth, its realities and cares. What 
was at first indulged in as a recreation, becomes a set- 
tled habit, and the dreams of a disordered fancy (in 
pcetorc cegro nascontc? domini,) bind us, incapable of 
resistance, in abject and habitual submission. The 
"soft enthusiast/' whose imagination, unchecked by 
judgment, wanders in one continual scene of intellec- 
tual democracy requires daily greater excitement and 
ultimately deadens his capacity by continual and mis- 
directed efforts. Accustomed to contemplate the high 
wrought scenes of sensibility, he is incapable of ming- 
ling in the pursuits of active virtue, incapacitated for 
the calm enjoyment of life, and with feelings too much 
excited by a fastidious refinement, to relish aught but 
the height of bliss, or excess of virtue, which summit 
of felicity is attainable only for a moment, disgust is 
the inevitable consequence, and guilt treads in the 
footsteps of disquiet. That ideal perfection of virtue 
springs from a mind of morbid sensibility, and with a 
glorious, though impracticable, theory, he often deserts 
those plain dictates of honesty, which grosser and less 
sensitive spirits have universally adhered to. Such 
are the miseries of an unchecked imagination. But 
on the contrary, the pleasures of a vigorous and well 

•Dr. Johnson's Rutelu, 
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directed fancy are at least equal in their effects. "How 
happy" (sap the venerable Reid) "is that mind in 
which the light of real knowledge dispels die phantoms 
of superstition; in which the belief and reverence of % 
perfect, all-governing mind, casts out all fear of doing 
wrong; in which serenity and cheerfulness, innocence, 
humanity and candor guard the imagination against 
every unhallowed intruder, and invite more amiable 
and worthy thoughts to dwell." 

* * ♦ * * 

"Tho man"— says the same author," whose mind is 
occupied by these quests must be wise: he must bo 
good, and must be happy." The mind cannot be al- 
ways busy, but must sometimes relax itself from the la- 
bor of reflection. The thirst of knowledge cannot al- 
ways subsist without satiety or weariness, and there is 
ft* more bountiful provision, for the recovery of the 
ardor of enquiry, than the tendency of the mind to fly 
from the pursuits of life, to combine the discordant 
sources of happiness, and solace itself in the boundless 
lot of fancied felicity. 

There are few pleasures, unconnected with labor, in 
which men can indulge without making inroads upon 
virtue. Few can be at the same time unoccupied and 
innocent To extend the sphere of our uncontamina- 
ted enjoyments, and ensure a relaxation, which, while 
it unbends the mind, detracts nothing from the heart, 
there is perhaps, no surer method than to cultivate the 
pure wanderings of the fancy* The mind awakens to 
a new existence, and scenes, before noticed (if at all} 
with indifference, are gilded by its influence with all 
the varying hues of beauty, and disclose unnumbered 
charms, before invisible.* 
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, "The Ugh born aoul ../".Jj 

Diadoioa to rest her heaven aemritif win* ' j , ^ ' V! 
Beneath iu native quarry. Tired of earth ' 

* And thin diurnal scene, she springa aloft * " \ *J " 

> Thro' fields of air; purmea the tying atom;- • ; ^ • * 
Rides on the voHied lightning thro' the heavMs, * . . .* « 

.* Or yoked with whirl-winds and the northern Meat, •: . 

u Sweeps the long tract of day."—AEKiiiiDr« i ■ i . • 

To stand amid the works of the wonderful arctttWt 
as their admiring interpreter. — to took around, not 
with the unconscious gaze of mere animal sensation:— 
hut to comprehend in their qualities and uses, the thing 
we behold, the air— the sun-shine — the lightning— thfe 
storm — to see all things rising in their order ami mo* 
ving in their harmony: — to stand, as did the first man* 
call by their names "all things that" j*ss before lis, — fc 
to take one of the noblest and happiest positions on • 
earth, and fittest too for the Lord of tnis lower creation. 

There is no heart so seared by wordly pursuit*— no * 
understanding so uncultivated — no bosom so steeled by 
the grovelling things of earth, as to be incapable, at 
certain moments, "short though they be, and far be- 
tween 9 ' of enjoying that divine emotion, which steals 
the soul from the unworthy anxieties of the world and 
makes it <*hold converse with the gods." 

We cannot forbear, at times, to turn with a sicken- 
ing feeling front the cheerless pursuits of bustling life 
and the heartless, all-absorbing interest of gain, to re- 
fresh the eye with the never-fading verdure of a golden 
age, and drink the living waters that gush from the 
fountain of inspiration— perennial Helicon— the sacred 
retreat of the Muses! The poet is the pioneer of im- 
provement. Before science is advanced and civiliza- 
tion diffused, the productions of the bard are com- 
plete — requiring not the aid of learniug to paint scenes 
familiar to his childhood, the characters with whom 
he had acted, and events in which himself has borne 
t part Thip he is the first to offer the fruits of his 
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genius find fbremost in the career of those arts, destin- 
ed to polish his uncivilized countrymen. Unaided, at 
^n early age, by learning, the situation of the poet more 
Uian compensates this defect The herald of events 
passing before him, or of tradition, equally believed— 
not recalling the sentiments and manners of a remote 
and obscure age, he requires .not the admonition or the 
critic, to rcdeet upon the ideas and expressions suited 
to his characters. The lahguage of feeling flows spon- 
taneously from the movements of his owji heart and he 
has uo occasion to copy. ' Imitation misleads not his 
judgment, nor fetters his imagination. He delivers sen- 
timents dictated by nature for he has no other preceptor. 
His sentiments flow as if from inspiration, not inven- 
tion:— no effort is visible, but he appears hurried on 
by the moral impulse of instinct. Such is the simple, 
yet loa> lay of the early bard, enjoying licence denied 
to the poet of after times. 

m <*Aut prodesse volunt, aut dctcctarc Poet*:'* — the 
turn of the pdet is pleasure and profit united. The 
former the ostensible and immediate — the latter the 
jiidii'cct, (hough ultimate, object of his efforts. A poet 
ill name, but a philosopher in effect, pursuing the 
fcamc end by different means, lie veils what would have, 
otherwises been harsh and displeasing, in the enticing 
form and feature of amusement. The one appeals to 
reason alone* the other more forcibly addresses the 
judgment, aided by the influence of the passions. The 
former boldly commences the attack upon the princi- 
ples—the latter, by a circuitous and skilful delay, first 
premisses the heart. The one, with the stern voice of 
truth alone, forces conviction; the other disdains not 
the assistance of harmonious measure, captivating 
imagery, and all the tinsel and imagery of fable. * The 
philosopher, bound down to fact, pursues his course ?n 
a circumscribed and preordained path: — the poet, with 
"charter wide as the wild wind" ranges uncontrolled 
«wr the expanse iff Nature. Fiction (say* the father 
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i tenches morality, not by dufl and 
i— not Vt reciting historical* what Aria- 
tides achkved or suffered— but by the unbounded aid 
of allegory and imitation more surely cfccta its pur- 
poses To poetry we turn as a relief from jarring 
intents the selfish coldness and the heartless caprice 
of the world. In it we expect the fairest examples of 
virtue and the noblest deeds of heroism, to cherish 
loftiness of purpose, and elevate to a kindred magna- 
nimity. We seek it to exalt, not degrade, the dignity 
of our nature,— to incite to emulation by exhibiting the 
virtues, not urge to vice, by unrolling the dark scroll 
of the iniquities of our species. It is the office of the 
hard* to wean us from our disgust of life— to reconcile 
us to our fellows— to exalt and reinstate fallen mortali- 
ty—to fill us with higher hopes and aspirations &nd catt 
up the master passions of the soul in all their majesty. 

Amid all the bufferings of the world and the cold 
blights of niggard fortune, there is a portion of the 
human mind (divin* particula mentis) which can call 
up its own resources;— and, with misfortunes howling 
around it, can disperse the shadows of besetting care, 
and create an elysium, equalled only by that, which 
succeeds the clammy touch of indiscriminating death. 

There are moments of hallowed beatitude, when the 
soul, absii'acted from the wants and woes, which pin 
it down to earth, can wander from the enjoyment of 
lower pleasures, and mount, with the energy of the 
kingly eagle, where nought is over it but the clear 
blue skv, and the light, fleecy clouds which sweep 
along the horizon. There are moments, in which, 
though "short and far between," it shakes off its greater 
incumbrances, and forgetting awhile the dull reality of 
life. lives but to sthcrial inspirations — it meets the 
long lost loved ones of childhood,— when it partakes of 
a nobler nature, and commingles with purer and holier 
aspirations of an ideal existence. 
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-"Thus at length 



Endowed with til that nature can bestow, 
The child of fancy oft in silence bends 
O'er those mixed treasures of his pregnant breast 
With conscious pride. — Akkksids, B. III. 

There is a creative energy which revels in all the 
beauty of the landscape — which transforms the "idle 
desert" of Arabia into the fertile valleysof Languedoc— - 
where the brook winds its murmuring course o'er its 
pebbly bed, and the rushing torrent thunders impetu- 
ous bearing every thing before it; the sunny dell is 
•live with its humming multitude, and the cloud-capped 
summit of the frosted mountain frowns in majestic gran- 
deur. At such moments the soul wanders to the blue 
vault of Heaven, and silently offers up the ejaculation 
ofAkenside:— 

■ "Not content 

With every food of life to nourish man 
. By kind illusions of the wandering sens*. 

Thou mak'st all Nature beauty to his eye, 

Or music to his ear!" 



PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

Not to draw too much of our mood and its philoso- 
phy, wise or unwise, from the Psalmistr-rtill less to in- 
dulge in those stale truisms which make up the bur- 
den of complaint in most essays—we arc hourly com- 
pelled, nevertheless, as an unavoidable result of our 
experience, to muse upon the vicissitude*, the uncer- 
tainties, or, rather, we should aay, the too serious tor* 
taintie* of life. "Man that is born rf woman," *c. 
This is the pitch note of all moral meditation, and we say 
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fill aild disfigure each page in the life of man. And if 
his difficulties be neither oppressive nor positive, the 
negative pregnant, as the lawyers barbarously phrase 
it, is at hand, and something is always warning to the 
completion of his happiness. There is always some 
step untakcri, and which he cannot take, tpwards his 

* attainment, of that vision of promises, that proposed 
elevation, from which he may look down, with untroub- 
led spirit, upon those clouds and that tempest, with 
which he may once have struggled, but from the. as- 
saults of which, lie has made his escape. The ideal is 
unattainable, and he feels it— the illusion is still such, 
and not for him, until, the <*comin$of that perfect day/* 
He learn** that 'all is vanity," and gives up the pursuit. 
In doing so lie either becomes happier or less happy *-~ 
he certainly does not remain where he was. 

Mut though idle to look and hope for perfect felicity 
as a condition of the human lot, it is something worse 
than idle, to yield up to the despondency which comes 
witli this conviction. Though unalloyed bliss belonged 
not to the angels, it does not follow that unalloyed mise- 
ry, or misery in any degree, must, unless we so will iw 

• be the destiny of man! We believe— who does not?--* 
that we were intended by the Creator for happiness, as 
well here as hereafter — in degree, at least, if not un- 
qualifiedly. There can be little doubt that the means 
of such an acquisition are chiefly in our own hands; 
still less should there exist a douW as to the propriety 
of employing them. 

Youth is the season for luxuriant hopes,— triumph- 
ant anticipations, and all that gay company of warm 
desires, and fruitful and flower-invested fancies. These 
are blighted, baflted, set at nought, and defrauded of 
their promise, less by the decree— the stern and stub- 
born fate, than themselves, — than ourselves. Were 
our views directed aright— did we send our hopes on 
th'; proper path, and check their frequent extrava- 
gancies, would this lie the case? Would our life be 
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• 

the long lcssoi. of regret, of madness, of misery, that • 
tve Sometimes find it— that we, almost invariably make, 
it? # TNo— it 'would not. The Creator has been too 
much the Creature of the Creature; has heen too . 
mindful of man to leave us in doutit as to the fitting 
answer. " % , * 

In youth we are too prone to couple our ideas of 
happiness with dreams of glory, ambition, and the 
great name,— the attainment of which, we at the same 
time entirely forget, depends quite as much upon the 
disposition of our neighbors as upon the doings of our- 
selves. Apart from this fact, the desire itself is that 
of the boy-bauble—the gold and the glitter— and— but 
why speak at all of this strong panting for the breath — 
the uproar and htiz?a of the populace! 

The ambitious man is the mcfcst slave—and does 
his drudgery under the b*h of a most tyrannical anxiety. 
Now scoutged and now caressed, his existence is always 
divided, and he alternates between the two extremes 
of pampering promises, and the deepest prostration. 
He. rises, it is true— hut then he foils, as certainly. 
He wins the fruit perhaps, for which he has liecn'all 
his life climbing .busily, heedless of the thorny branches, 
which tear and torment him; and like those of the 
Bead Sea, they turn to ashes on his lips. 

Wealth is the key to happiness, iu the imaginings 
of another, and, perhaps, a much larger class. The 
aurinacra fames, is the true jewel,— the sin* qua mm 
in the search after the imperial mistress, whose cheeks 
are flowers of perennial bloom. Thev overlook an* 
other text or more, which the sacred volume furnislies, 
That melancholy morality— 

"Man wants but tittle here below, 
"Nor wants that title long," 

is entirely dtoegarded—and they go on laying up the 
giwiaw)«titJ(ioma»es, tiiKJOn^wottlutthewormis . 

at! the while making fearful haw in the gmnary. 
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There » Mother place, in *hkh treasures are to be 
laid, where, it il said, the worm comet not, aid, 
through the security of whieh, thieve* never break. 
The instability and nuecurity rif earthly possess ions , u, 
however, a lesson of human wisdom—common, dull 
matter-of-fact, daily experience, and needy not holy 
writ for iU enforcement The tame experience would 
speak of content, if men would hear; but this person- 
age has too little in her appearance that is attractive:— 

'•She comet too meanly dressed In win our tmile, 
And eallt herself Content; an humble name!— 
Our flame is transport, and content our scorn. " 

It is not merely the privilege— it it the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of man, to look forward into futurity, 
and consider his actions, in relation, — not only to their 
immediate, but to their remote consequences. If, 
therefore, we desire to retain the rights of the rational 
creature, we must use them in reference to tfiis survey; 
and take due note of its teachings. This will have a 
wonderful effect, in taking off the thousand scales which 
obscure and impair the mental vision. We shall then, 
possibly, be able to ascertain the genuine from the de- 
ceptive, happiness— the substance from the shadow— 
the chaste from the impure. It sometimes occurs, in 
matters of reason, as in those of sense, that, what to the 
superficial examination would seem wise and valuable, 
a closer inspection makes out to be vain and worthless. 
To the eye some fruit wear the most delicious sem- 
blance, which are sour to the taste; and, in the pursuit 
of happiness, many have learned with Cowper, to ex- 
claim— 

"I have sought thee in splendor and dress 
In the regions of pleasure and taste; 

I have sought thee and seem'd to possets, 
But have found thee a vision at last" 

"Defend me, therefore," says the same amiable moral 
itt, "from reveries so airy. From the toil of dropping 
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buckets into empty wells; and growing old in drawing 
nothing up." Well might he pray in this manner, and 
yet not touch the subject Because he was unsuccess- 
ful—because he sought for water where water was 
none— because he was disappointed in his search for 
flowers in a desert, — we arc not to infer the utter and 
final departure of happiness from the earth. It is not 
because she is unattainable, that she has not been found: 
but she is so liable to be mistaken for her neighbours^ 
or rather, they for her, that no one need wonder that 
thousands perish in the wilderness lamenting that she is 
as far off as ever. We scarcely concur with the Poet 
of the Task,' who thus gives up the task— 

"No longer I follow a sound — 

No longer a dream I pursue; 
Oh, Happiness, not to be found. 

Unattainable treasure, adieu !" 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 



— "Quod petis hie est, 

anttpus si to non defieet sequns. 9 '— Houace. 



There is no subject in Ethics in the investigation of 
which the efforts of the Philanthropist have been more 
unceasing, and the instructions of the Philosopher more 
unwearied, (and less regarded) than the constituent 
principle of Happiness. There are few authors, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with the main design of 
their works, who can refrain from finding some corner 
in which they may express sentiments concerning this 
universal desideratum; and, amid this vast variety of 
opinion, it may appear superfluous, for one to whom 
Nature has exercised so little of her wonted liberality, 
to lift up his voice in the general uproar. But if we 
estimate the importance of an object by the magnitude 
of its results* every candid mind will perceive the righ^ 

19 
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nay obligation, that our "bong's end and aun," be 
thoroughly considered by every rank of intellect We 
no sooner arrive at the enjoyment of our team, and 
feel ourselves susceptible of pleasure and of pain, than 
we eagerly strive after felicity in one or otnor of its 
different, and totally incompatible forms. 

Few, if any, can arrive at that "altitudo anion,* 
that calm, unrufled state of mind, which was the pecu- 
liar, though not less empty, boast of the Stoics. The 
human heart can never he rendered inaccessible to the 
approach of misery. Philosophy in vain plunges it into 
the stream of wisdom: there will always remain some 
part (like the vulnerable heel of Achilles) obnoxious 
to the shafts of disappointment. The disposition of 
man can never be entirely divested of the prejudices 
and peculiarities of his nature, or rendered superior to 
the little troubles and inconveniences of life, and, of con- 
sequence, he can never partake of entire sublunary bea- 
titude. But tho' unalloyed bliss belongs not to angels, it 
would not prove that misery was intended for man; and 
the desire of attaining it should be infinitely strengthen- 
ed by the hitherto unexplored, but (to me,*) not less evi- 
dent, truth, that he who is happy on earth, will be happy 
in heaven. Man as I before intimated, cannot enjoy 
uninterrupted tranquility, nor be entirely exempt from 
those crosses and calamities which are the common lot 
of every ones "Nemo sine vitiis nascitur. opt i in us ille 
est qui minimis urgetur." lie must counteract these 
obliquities of temper, and oppose those innate seeds of 
vice, which must either flourish or die. In the pur- 
suit of happiness there is no error more universal, more 
injurious or move deceiving than delay. Notwithttaift- 
ding the instruction of Philosophers, the injunction of 
reason and the command of Heaven, the spirit of pro- 
crastination prevails to a greater or less extent in every 
human breast. Few live so as to give themselves rea- 
sonable satisfaction, but all intend to reform at some 
fiiture period. The gay votaries of fashion who use 
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\\1e as a holiday* which they have only to enjoy, in* 
dulgc a distant thought of using time for some valuable 
end. The sensualist, absorbed in the gratification of 
his passions, has likewise some vague idea of living as a 
rational being. The robber, too, in his moments of re* 
tircment, feels some slight sease of hitherto neglected 
virtue, and entertains some remote thought of reforma- 
tion. But it is in their moments of reflection only, and 
the slight impression passes away as the breeze, which 
leaves no trace on the bosom of the deep. They con* 
tinue delaying *heir schemes of reformation, and indul- 
ging their propensities, until **in pectorettgro nascun* 
tur domim" — their passion* play the tyrant in their 
breasts, from long habit they become incurable, and the 
wretched victims sink into the most disgraceful inacti- 
vity. "He (says Martial) who has not courage to live 
well to-day, will be less qualified to do so to-morrow." 
'•Next day the fatal precedent will plead," and day 
after day, and year after year, the same destructive 
course will be pursued* But how easily might this 
evil be avoided? How many hours of sad contrition 
might man escape by checking his passions before they 
acquire strength. All acknowledge the truth of this 
maxim, "vementi occurcte morbo;" they are ready, 
nay it is impossible to prevent them, to guard against 
the approach of disease, poverty, or any thing that 
may lessen their pleasure in life; but how few look to 
their future welfare; how few regard this transitory' 
scene, or cast a thought beyond their present state! 
Follow but the injunction "obsta principiis" and you 
will be free from every dangerous crime. Unaided by 
the authority of Scripture* who can doubt that as "one 
apark can fire a city," so will one vice inflame a thou- 
sand? As self evident as, that every thing must hav« 
m beginning, is the fact that if the foundation is over- 
thrown the superstructure can never advance. 

No one is so ignorant as not to know what is ri^ht, 
but all require frequent admonition, eke, disused to tha 
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voice of virtue, we forget an obligation which we all 
universally acknowledge. We wander from the right 

Sith, and are influenced by the voice of the multitude, 
ur pleasures are bounded by the present, we took not 
forward to futurity, and appear to forget that we are to 
battle an "eternal nigh?. 

Nothing is more destructive to real and solid content, 
than the visionary creations of enthi riastic child lood. 
The wild sketches of youth may for a wiuie amuse, but 
cannot satisfy. In the (airy moments of imagination 
we took forward with rapture upon a gilded landscape. 
We regale our eyes with the most beautiful flowers, 
heedless of the thorns which lurk beneath them. We 
cherish luxuriant hopes, which arc inevitably blasted 
by dull reality. But were our views directed aright, 
we should not be thus obnoxious to disappointment. 
We often connect with our ideas of happiness, the gay 
but empty tinsel of the car of fame. We remember 
not tliat transient is the vision of terrestrial greatness; 
the "palma nohilis, 7 ' etc. fires our enthusiastic spirits, 
and wc eagerly strive after the "whistling of a name." 
Wealth, too, finds its thousand votaries, who, the dic- 
tates of Reason* of Nature, and of God to the contrary 
notwithstanding, place their whole enjoyment in this 
"summon) honum" of society. Disregarding the wants 
of their fellow mortals, heedless of the rewards of futu- 
rity, absorbed in love of riches, they live in continual 
apprehension* and are unable to enjoy that of which 
they are in constant dread of being deprived. — But far, 
the greater |>ortion of mankind are acknowledged pro- 
selytes of pleasure Pleasures, of one sort or other- 
all having the name, few the essentials. All highly 
valued, and all* more or less worthless, to all— a truth of 
early realization. Thus in the pmsttit of happiness, 
many, allured by the fanciful delights of worldly plea- 
sures are forced in their bitter moments to exclaim "It 
is all barren!" Wc see many apparently happy, 
whose countenances glisten with pretended joy, but 
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«could we penetrate their hearts we would sec nought but 
blighted hopes* corroding care and undermining soli- 
citude. \V hat then constitutes felicity? The longer 
wc reflect the firmer will be our convictiou that "vir- 
tue is man's highest interest." What are the pleasures 
of the sensualist! The momentary gratification of a 
bestial appetite and a never dying flame consuming his 
body. He drowns reflection for a white, but substitutes 
a thorn which forever rankles in his bosom. He ban* 
ishes remembrance of his folly in oblivious wine, but 
gains for his ultimate portion disease, anxiety and uni- 
versal scorn. And what is the boasted felicity of the 
unprincipled voluptuary? 

The seducer of innocence, the cries of the injured 
liaunt forever his imagination. The summit of enjoy- 
ment scarcely attained , happiness dies on the altar so 
lately erected. Reflection brings satiety, and , after the 
wild delirium of passion past, nought remains but the 
gloomy truth that misplaced confidence and undeserved 
direction have (alien irrevocably beneath his ruffian grasp. 
*\Vhat is the result of malice, revenge and envy? Do 
ihey not invariably produce similar feelings against 
those who cherish them, and disquiet, despair and the 
distrust of all? The fears of the impious attend them 
through life; the dread of just retribution, the conscious- 
ness of crime, and the horror of death embitters all 
their enjoyment. Gloomy, unfeeling and morose they 
know not the tranquil joys of life, but drag out a miser- 
able existence in continual apprehension. And on the 
•contrary, what are the bright glories of religion? 
cleansing the moral atmosphere, they open the mind 
to the pleasures of nature, of benevolence and of 
cheerfulness. At peace with the world, and looking 
with serenity upon the inevitable grave, they exult in 
anticipated felicity; and sure of ultimate enjoyment in 
the delights of paradise, life glides on like the clear 
current oft limpid stream, with not a clog to ruffle its 
imtfacc} or stain to disfigure its purity. It is not then 
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because happiness is unattainable, tliat so many are tun 
happy. To cqjoy life we must wish for those pica- 



mire* only, which result from the exercise of 
and virtue. "Non omnia possumus omnes;" all can- 
not be distinguislied professional or mechanical charac- 
ters, but all may be good and liappy. Let not the 
cavils of the sceptical— the scorn of the vitiated, or the 
despair of the miserable transport us from our real intc- 
tcrest, aud convince us that man was born for misery. 
Felicity is well worth the search, and whoever unhesi- 
tatingly directs his efforts aright will surely find it; be 
Uic issue what it may he will have the satisfaction of 
failing when to succeed was impossible. But there is 
no danger of failure. Within ourselves is placed the 
iiower aud upon us it depends to employ it. It is pe- 
culiar to no clime, it is indigenous to no people. 

It may be found in cities abounding in men;— if 
may be found in the icy regions of Kamschatka, and 
in the scorching heats of Lybia; in the fertile vallies 
of Langucdoc, aud the "idle desert*' of Arabia. 



JEREMY BENTHAM AND THE UT1UTA' 
KIANS. 

A leading article in one of the late numbers of the 
Southern Review, is devoted to a strict consideratiorf 
of the heartless system of that great modern reformer, 
Jeremy Bentham; the author of which takes ground in 
this survey, from which the followers of Rochefoucauld 
Godwin and Mandeville, will find it difficult to dislodge 
him. By a thorough acquaintance? with the human 
heart and irresistible appeals to the deep-buried springs 
of feeling, he proves, beyond a rational doubt, that mo- 
ral approbation is part of our natural constitution, and 
that we can with no more truth deny its existence, than 
that of the laws by which the revolution of the earth is 
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governed. We can as easily doubt the operation of 
contrary tendencies, centripetal and centrifugal, in 
the solar system, as that innate law, which attaches our 
approbation to virtue, and withdraws it from vice. 

We would willingly give an analysis of this beauti- 
ful essay — which should be in every student's liand — 
but must be contented for the present with a mere re- 
ference—vide pages 286-290-293-296 — where the 
tottering and incongruous fabric of utility is shaken to 
its foundation. To the masterly illustrations of our re- 
viewer we will add our own general opinion, forming a 
skeleton view of the subject, not, perhaps, inconsistent 
with his deductions. 

Philosophy is the knowledge of ourselves, and the 
great maxim of Solon constitutes its strict and proper 
boundary. That it may, in a lax and general sense be 
defined, the basis of nil science, and, indeed, of every 
thing in which reason takes part, is too well understood 
here to be insisted upon; but its fn*t essential and ulti- 
mate end and aim is the distinction between moral good 
and evil— the doctrine of the human heart. It teaches 
man to investigate, understand and improve his facul- 
ties—to be guided by, what Cicero calls the perfection 
of nature, the recta ratio— An combat error, prejudice 
and education with the touchstone of reason, and in 
every manner extend the sphere of our intellectual en- 
joyments. It leads him to scrutinize the peculiarities, 
motives and propensities of his nature; to apply to each 
its separate guide, foil and restraint, and press oil in 
the undeviating path of rectitude to that "ahitudo 
animi," which constitutes the true dignity, character 
and happiness of intellectual man. 

We have often thought that most of the disputes 
which agitate the world were occasioned merely by a 
diversity of opinion as regards terms, and that men 
often arrive at different conclusions because of this mis- 1 
understanding. In those sciences which are founded* 
upon universally accepted truths, and which exclude 
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fallittioustopbbtry,and bewtlderingtimascx^euUim, 
we perceive but inconsiderable dispute; and we ate U- 
clined to believe that it would not a little conduce to 
solve difficulties, dispel ambiguities, and bring our dis- 
cussions to on issue, if, in place of an endless and per- 
plexing logomachy, we were to substitute** few per~ 
spicuous and authenticated definitions as the basis of 
our investigation. "And lastly" (says Bacon,) "let us 
consider the fake appearances that arc imposed upon 
us by words, which are framed and applied according 
to the conceit and capacities of the vulgar sort; and al- 
though we think we govern our words and prescribe it 
well — "Ijnqiiendum ut vulgus, xtntiendum ut mpim- 
1es; n yet certain it is that words, as a Tartar's bow, da 
shoot back upon the undcrstitnding of the wisest, and 
mightily entangle and pervert the judgment. So it 
is almost necessary in all controversies and disputations 
to imitate the wisdom of the mathematicians in setting 
down in the very beginning, the definitions of our words 
and terms, that others may know how we accent and 
understand them, and whether they concur with us or 
no. For it comcth to pass for want of this, that we are 
sure to end where we ought to have begun, which is 
in questions and differences about words/' If further 
corroboration of our opinion be required, we can give 
it from (if possible,) still more illustrious authority. I 
•<am apt to imagine" (says Locke,) "that, were the im- 
perfections of language, .is the instrument of knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the contro- 
versies that make such a noise in the world, would of 
themselves cease; and the way to knowledge, and per- 
haps peace too, lie a great deal opener thau it does/ 9 
Men disputing upon points misconceived through am- 
biguity of terms, or perhaps (in fact) diametrically op- 
posite, will inevitably arrive at different conclusions;— 
but direct them to the same end— -concentrate their ef" 
forts in a single focus — direct their powers exclusively 
to one and the same conclusion, and leave them no sub- 
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terfugc in terms — without any advocate but truth — and 
the long-sought for goal will inevitably be gained on one 
hand) and conceded on the other. The Moral Sense 
accordingly, has been defined, the approbation or blame 
awarded to us, by our hearts, as an action accords with, 
or deviates from the line of rectitude previously deter- 
mined by the aid of reason. To this definition then, 
we shall strictly confine our strictures, as being the 
idea wc have conceived of the point in question, and 
which alone wc purpose to establish. That the mind 
docs regard certain actions with approbation and others 
with abhorrence* wc have met with none sufficiently 
hardy to deny; but the feeling is ascribed to causes 
alien to the original constitution of our nature, and 
upon this point hangs the whole dispute. 

In the investigation following, wc purpose to estab- 
lish the following positions: 

That an approbation of right, and detestation of 
Wrong, are totally distinct from reason (as their source;) 
and, consequently, that the moral sense cannot spring 
from education, habit, utility— or any term, whatsoever, 
that may be used to denote those that are commonly 
called the intellectual affections. 

That the love of virtue does not take its source in 
selfishness, or a view to our immediate or remote ad- 
vantage. 

That it is a principle implanted in man from his 
primeval formation, and caji never be eradicated but 
by the most abandoned course of villainy. 

Man, though the lowest link in the chain of intelli- 
gent being, presumes to arrogate to himself knowledge 
possessed by Deity alone, and to shape his obedience 
to the dictates of divine will by his own feeble notions 
of expediency. Reason has been triumphantly pro- 
nounced as the arbiter of our moral sentiments and the 
sole Cause of the approbation which certain actions 
produce in the mind. That reason aids our moral 
sentiments by enabling us to discover the relation o* 

20 
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things, and the probable consequences of our actiona, 
and thin indirectly influences our feelings, we art* by 
no meant inclined to deny. But it only presents ob- 
jects of love and hatred to a principle of love and 
hatred previously implanted in our system. To illus- 
trate our proposition by a simile (which we have some- 
where seen,) like a telescope, it shows us what was too 
distant to come within the sphere of our vision; but it 
does not alter vision itself. The best telescope could 
give no aid to the blind. If utility be the measure of 
virtue, it must be clearly and unerringly developed in 
the eyes of the agent and of him who approves the 
action in another. Can this be the ease? Can we sec 
through tli • ( onsequence of our deeds? If the ultimate 
tendency of an action, through all its various windings 
to its final effect, be not necessary: and if it be asserted 
that a firm conviction of expediency on the part of the 
individual, constitutes a safe and sufficient criterion* it 
needs no eagle ken to discern — it requires no prophet's 
inspiration to foresee— it is the plain dictate of common 
sense, — that ihe rules of right will be as various and 
discordant, as the form and features of those who adopt 
them. Even philosophers, earnest in their pursuit 
after truth, have differed in the tendency and conse- 
quent propriety of certain deviations from the strict line 
of rectitude. And can we suppose that the mass of 
mankind, immersed in their pleasures, will hesitate to 
avail themselves of this appeal to erring reason, and 
(imperceptibly controlled by their passions) persuade 
themselves of the perfect propriety of a course diame- 
trically opposed to nature and utility! Will an action 
performed with a view to utility by one man, be viewed 
with approbation by another? Are not the notions of 
mankind as various as their persons? Thus every one 
will create morality for himself, and the end of the 
scene, will be its almost entire abolition from society. 
Does the mother, who hazards death to save her sickly 
infant from the venom of the serpent, contemplate for a 
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moment, before or during the act, the probable advan- 
tage to accrue to society by the preservation of her 
child? 

"Prudeos futuri tern pons exitum 
Caliginosa nocte prcmit Deus, 
Ridclquc si mortal is ultra 
Fas trcpidat.'*— Horace, 

"The ways of Heaven arc dark and intricate, 
Puzalcd in maze*, and perplexed with errors; 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search, 
Nor sees with how much art the Windings run, 
Nor %vhere 1 be regular confusion ends." — Ad. Cato* 

Do we in the generous enthusiasm, with which we 
regard a noble action, check the pleasing sympathy to 
inquire if some collateral evil may not ensue? If utili- 
ty be the occasion of our applause, would not the har- 
monious operations of our nature (distinct from their 
beneficent author) be dignified with the epithet virtu- 
ous? — Would we not feel the same towards the daily 
revolution of the sun, as we do to the disinterested de- 
votion of the immortal Hampden, the intrepid resis- 
tance of our revolutionists, jr the dying faith of the 
tortured martyr? Who evfer compared the emotions 
arising from the contemplation of the benefits of the 
press, with those excited by the character of a Catoj an 
Addison, a Melancthon, a Fenelon, or a Washington? 
"A benevolent man and a steam engine, may be both 
instrumental to the happiness of society; and the quan- 
tity of happiness produced bv the unconscious machine 
may be greater, perhaps, than that produced by the 
living agent; but there is no imaginary increase or 
diminution of the utility of the one and of the other 
that can make the feelings with which we view them 
Shadow into each other or correspond in any point of 
the scale." (BroWn, Vol. iii.) If our opponent rejoin 
(as unsophisticated feeling prompts) that it is to uhUtg 
in the actions of moral agmt$ 9 alooe to wbioh appm 
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bathm it annexed, they concede the points— they 
admit that mere usefulness is insufficient to win our 
applause and esteem, and that there must he united a 
capacity (or propensity) peculiar to voluntary moral 
beings. 

An individual, prompted by his passions to pursue a 
certain line of conduct, makes reason the arbiter, and 
finds it inconsistent with ait established moral rule.— If 
he check his propensity and obey reason, and there is 
no internal rewawl— no approbation of the "men* sibi 
conscia recti"— where arc we to find an inducement 
sufficiently strong to overcome on another occasion the 
impetuosity of his desires, and persuade him to a con- 
formity to acknowledged obligation? There must be 
some controlling voice, when we obey, and some warn- 
ing monitor, when we deviate from the observance of 
known duty. Otherwise has man been east upon the 
world by itis Creator, prone to error— the sport of 
adventitious circumstances, guided by his appetites, 
and with no stamp of divine impress, no signet of pro- 
vidence to warn his erring nature f-om vice, and coun- 
teract the seeds of depravity, which all possess, and, 
which must either flourish or die? We trust, that we 
have sufficiently shaken the tottering, incongruous fab- 
ric of utility, to convince every candid mind of its 
utter rottenness. We will, ere we dismiss this division 
of our subject, offer one illustration further (derived 
from the able professor of Metaphysics in South-Caro- 
lina College) which will, we trust, carry instantaneous 
conviction to every wavering mind. If reason be the 
true source of the moral emotion — if its strength be de- 
rived from reflection — if utility be its monitor, let us 
apply the theory, and nature will indignantly respond 
in our favor. A benefactor from whom we draw every 
thing— even existence, itself, is in urgent want of our 
assistance to sustain life; beside him, struggling in the 
jaws of death, is a much more important individual. If 
reason is to adjust the scale and declare the issue — the 
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benefactor, the father, is declared the more insignifi- 
cant member; the other, to whom we owe nothing, 
(save the universal milk of human kindness,) is the more 
useful citizen; and thus utility commands us to desert the 
expiring parent and fly to the rescue of the stranger? 
But does passive nature obey the mandate? U the 
mind vacant to the unfeeling calculation'" Or docs she 
not spurn the narrow counsel, and obey the authority 
of a mightier dictate? 

'•Were all men" (says a beautiful writer, comment- 
ing, we think, too mildly on the consequences of this 
system) "to measure their actions by utility, that varie- 
ty of sentiments and passions, which at present renders 
human society so interesting; and like a happy combi- 
nation of notes in music produces an enchanting har- 
mony, must be reduced to the dull monotony of one 
tranquil sentiment. Every man, it is true, would meet 
his neighbor, with the mild aspect of calm Philosophy, 
and with the placid smile of perfect benevolence; but 
no eye must be seen sparkling with rapture, or melting 
with tenderness; no tongue must utter words of kind- 
ness which have not first been exactly measured in the 
scale of universal benevolence." Reason and feeling, 
then, are manifestly at variance. If we be the arbiter 
between these opponents, the election will be quickly 
made in favor of the latter, as original and always the 
same against the former, which is frequently clouded by 
artifice, obscured by sophistry, and shackled by the de- 
mon, lucre. Whence arises the immeasurable differ- 
ence between the morality of the ancient poets and 
philosophers? The former we find pure and undefiled 
by sophistry; the latter tainted with prejudice, infect- 
ed with love of gain— deserting the imperishable to 
Kabrij for the miserable, transient policy of the to pre- 
pon. The cause is obvious; in poetry, the offspring of 
feeling-— virtue flows warm and undefiled from the 
fountain of the heart; in philosophy men strive, "non 
sibi res, sed scse rebus aptare." It h its futile boast to 
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dive into the boundless arcana of nature, and in its dip 
btous search, it adopts opinions ujfton mere speculation, 
without reference to facts. Frail reason then, so ob- 
noxious to error, so seldom the test of truth — "a bubble's 
gleam amid the boundless main," is not the criterion 
we adopt. We refer to ourselves, and where we find 
opinion universal in favor of nature we hesitate not to 
admit her decree. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

"—-Res anliquae laud in et art is 

"Ingreclior sanrtos aitsu* rcclurierc fontcs." 

Virgil, Geor, 2 v. 174. 

There has been no period of the world — so far as our 
Histories have made us familiar with its existence, — so 
earnest in its exertions, so untiring in its efforts, so va- 
rious in its objects, and so confident of success in their 
pursuit, as the Nineteenth Century. Our*, is truly, 
an extraordinary era. It looks back upon, and assents 
proudly its superiority over the past. It strains its vi- 
sion through the dim vista of the future, and is compel- 
led to predict, that it too, will in turn, be surpassed. 
Proud in its strength, it is still discriminating in its ex- 
ultation—conscious of its acquirements, it is not igno- 
rant of the mighty vast yet to be acquired, and hitherto 
entirely unexplored. Never has the voice of reforma- 
tion been so clear, so strong, so encouraging-— never 
the spirit of enterprise and enquiry, so alive and ac- 
tive. Every stride taken by our age is one of improve- 
ment— of enlightened views*— of diffusive intelligence. 
Knowledge-— whether Moral* Political or Literary— is 
not now confined to one or a few favored nations.— 
Science, no longer shut up in the monastery, has un- 
cowled her head, and waking from her "slumber of 
ages' f has gone abroad on the mighty wing of her own 
energies, conquering and to conquer. Truth is awake, 
busy in unsealing the virion of humin nature, and free- 
ing its limba from the shackles of antiquated institutions, 
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Hence, aided by the unfettered intercourse which pre* 
vails, arises the reciprocal influence, which nations 
exert upon ore another. No incident of moderate in- 
terest can occur in the moat insulated hamlet, without 
finding its way, with a rapidity almost incredible even 
now, into every portion of Christendom. Example 
provokes imitation and rival achievement incites to ad- 
venture and emulation — superior happiness or prospe- 
rity, occasions invigorated and close inquiry, which is 
not allowed to cease, while the object of desire is unat- 
tained. In all this we trace the progress of that migh- 
tiest of agencies known to our condition — the sleepless 
intellect— the soaring mind. The empire of reason 
has been extended from the contracted boundary of a 
Goshen, to the widest extent of human civilization.— 
The ariMlocracy of talent is gradually expanding into 
a republic — no longer swayed by an autocrat, but gui- 
ded and governed by a baud of legislators, equally in- 
terested with those for whom they provide, in its just 
government. 

Such are the favorable aspects, which at a first glauce 
the age puts on to the eye. These features, however, 
have their irregularities and defects; and we are con- 
strained, while lauding the enterprise of our era, and 
contemning that dissonant and senseless outcry against 
innovation so frequent in the mouths of those wedded 
to old errors — to regret that extravagance has mingled 
with endeavour, and a senseless and sounding declama- 
tion, concerning and in behalf of an unreal and indefi- 
nable optimism, has silenced, in some respects, the ar- 
guments and exhortations of sober and calculating truth. 
While admitting with Locke, that "we are born with 
faculties capable of almost any thing" — that our minds 
are susceptible of incredible expansion, and possess an 
elastic power equal to heights, hitherto unattempted, 
we must still insist that there is much that we may not 
know, and difficulties that may not be overcome. — 
There are limits to the most excursive intellect, and 
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utterly vain, therefore, is all the cant and declamation 
which we hear, about progressive and endless improve- 
ment and future 'perfectibility. The world exists, not 
for the pasi or for the future, but for the present} anf| 
he who seeks that life may be made available, nor utter- 
ly consumed and wasted in profitless speculations, 
*Kould legislate and think for the living, misled by no 
dreaming fancies of ideal infallibility. We should not 
thus dwell upon this misplaced exertion — and, did they 
not impair the proper labours of others, should leave 
these dreamers to the quiet of their own Utopia. Not 
satisfied, however, with working to the injury, alike, of 
the present and the future, these Philosophers of a 
golden age yet to come, have mingled with their fancies, 
denunciations as bitter as unfounded, of the achieve- 
ments of the past. Not content with the assumed pri- 
vilege of erecting a fanciful system for after times, tney 
must raze and overthrow all the fine structures left us 
by preceding ages. To this propensity of our day~ 
this overweening spirit of reformation — is to be attri- 
buted the ungracious effort, so frequently of late made, 
to depreciate and diminish the value of those arts, an<| 
that literature, left us by our great progenitors and be- 
nefactors — the ancients. Our faith is high, however, 
and remains unshaken; and, though reluctantly, we op- 
pose the irreverent and rash spirit of the age, with the 
nope that the cause we espouse, be not identified with 
the feebleness or deficiency of the advocate. 

When an eminent jurist of the day assumes the task 
of decrying the ancients, making the notable discovery 
that Homer is superficial, Virgil a plagiarist, Demos- 
thenes a brawler, and Cicero only a spurious rhetori- 
cian—though backed by the carping of Zoilus, and 
the witty absurdities of Mons. Perrault,— he proves 
himself too far behind the time, by a couple of thou- 
sand years. The capacities of wich writers^riaroped 
by the almost universal applause of the world, rest 
upon a foundation too firm to be very readily tver- 

*1 
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thrown by such assailants. The puhlic taste his long 
since passed the sentence which after ages have all de- 
lighted to confirm and sanction; and he who would 
boldly undertake a change on this matter, must Drat 
enter upon the somewhat difficult labor of remodelling, 
not sciences, nor arts, nor language, but human nature 
itself.* 

The study of what is left us of ancient lore — large 
and yet limited as it is, — has been, and always must be 
esteemed an essential part of modem education, and 
the acquisition of its stores, the ultimatum of successful 
mental inquiry. Nor has the value of the pursuit, or 
the accomplishment of its object, been too highly esti- 
mated. Its utility, however, can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have experienced its influence. It 
may, indeed, excite the surprise of ignorance, naying 
veneration to what is incomprehensible, or the splenetic 
sneers of envy, affecting to despise what it will not seek 
to acquire and does not understand. t There is a mu- 

*The bottle between the Ancients and Modems (laying aside the early tea* 
tention between the pupil of the irritable Federates, eptty styled ••The Rbe- 
torical l>og," and Lis opponent Vitruvin*; end the more recent trial of 
strength between 8ir W. Temple, Swift, Boiloan and Mad. Dacier on the 
one hind, and Wotton, Voltaire and Ferranlt on the other, has been lately 
brought (as we think) to a dec wive result by the united action of Meaws. Ad- 
ams, Read, and the redoubted champion of the Southern Review, 3Hr Grimke* 
In justice to the bountiful (though us we believe, visionary) speculations of the 
Utter individual, we mot* sdrait, that if any thing could give success to his 
mistaken (though philanthropic) views, his eloquent and acute enforcement of 
them w well calculated to command it 

« Si Pergama deitra 

Defendi poasent, ettam hac defense fuissent"— Viuoil. 

t We have frequently heard well-meaning men assert that the Pagan My- 
thology, end the loose tables accompanying it, tended to seduce the under* 
standing and corrupt the heart; but have, always, placed the objection to its 

Kper eccouut, passing it by us unworthy of serious refutation. The point 
however, been forced upon our notice, by the disclosure of the same opin- 
ion from more responsible sources. That the idolatrous tables of the Olyia- 
pian and his fellow divinities (which no enlightened ancient believed, or used 
for any purpose, save to impose upon the infatuated mob) should militate 
against the true belief, is an sppiehension so childish, that wo can scarcely 
credit, (save from evidence indubitable) that it could ever have been i 
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fual connection and dcpcndance between the sciences; 
and the improvements which are made in one branch of 
human knowledge, necessarily shed light upon another— 
always furnish us with increased incentives to inquiry, 
and often illuminate a new path of investigation which 
leads to the most important results. We are far from 
advocating a promiscuous course of application. To 
limit the immediate sphere of our efforts — to chain 
down the mind to the subject matter before it— to cling 
sedulously, and only, to our peculiar occupation, is the 
only certain security for success and distinction. It is 
however, by no means at variance with the most devo- 
ted assiduity, to pursue the various labours of science, 
aud acquire s*. general knowledge of life and letters, 
whereby the mind becomes expanded, and is in drift- 
way preserved from the contraction it would necessari- 
ly undergo, from any one exclusive pursuit.* But 
even were it otherwise— admitting that the time bes« 
towed upon the classics dul (as it certainly does not) 
detract from professional eminence or emolument — who 
is there, who would estimate the value of enlarged in- 
tellectual vision by a degrading comparison with the 
pins and minus of worldly and pecuniary advantages? 

defend the practice. But we disclaim 'he vwtonary scheme of rejecting all that 
may be tinetnred with evil. Hot to meet the objection more openly, we do not 
be*itate to say, that in every species of writing, which corrupt* the principles, by 
Appealing to the aensnal p**uotw, and charming the voloptuons imagination, 
the mobs ni* a have far exceeded their forefather*. A eagackxM writer 
(Temple) hat compared ancient indelicacy to a naked chitdi modem to a 
robed conrtesan. We do not agree with him in the points of hia likeness, 
thongh we coincide in oar conclusions. Ancient indelicacy fit of no gross, en- 
feJashm*;, a character, that Its effect k eonndorably lessoned by the cfrgnst, 
which it prodnces in every mind, not utterly seared by depravity; whereas 
their sneceseors, have artfully enveloped their filth with an engaging exterior. 
and mora eoVacWesly , enticed to vice, by the>emblanee of purity. We win 
not aiemfelify onr opinion, certain that instances, corroborating onr assertion, 
wifl readiryocenrto every mind. 

•"Thorn is no pr ofe s ni cn or permit, which baa not habits pecnliar to HseW; t 
sjmn powers of the atmd dormant/' *c 8t*w* 




nasi which does not 1mm seme pcrwsrs of the ntmd dormant," *e. ***»« 
nvt'a XUmtntoi nol. I. ». 10-11. The whole «**■£• hi so appropriate to 
onr fvrnooa. that, did onr limits permit, we wonld wmamgl v transcribe it at 
lanjn. In answw* piano thw hsjsntiml wrslacso nsirhonly easa t sAm withmk 

sse ensnsssj wo novo nnvnneov. urns wo onassss loroonr ssawecnsg wn m^rp 



i ophsinnj wo hove) nflvnnooo% tlsst am csosnet rorboor astnncuBg 
of Iw noma; mo* wwnvaat horn, nam no eooaont with • sawpte r sf t r enoo . 
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The end of all tuition, is, to employ the language of th* 
fospired Vcmiaian— "foeer* et urtart ieotar"— "to 
make men hippy and to keep them so." It U not the 
/aim of the enlightened intellect to become a lawyer, or 
a divine or physician, for the mere purpose of gam, but 
to exalt the understanding, to extend the sphere of use- 
fulness and enjoyment— to give a v/ider field of survey 
to the free vision, and in every variety of way, to mid- 
tiplv the sources of all legitimate pleasures. 

'fhe first advantage, accruing from the pursuit of 
classical learning, is the mental method and discipline 
which it produces, and .the acute and enlarged tone of 
mind which it awakens and engenders. To analyze 
the syntactical construction and elucidate the idea of 
an author — thcuce, in the perusal of the highest order 
of writers, to trace an allusion, and decide upon and 
determine its fitness — display and illustrate its proprie- 
ty, or point out its defects — to pursue the bearings 
and ascertain the accuracy of a metaphor— to trace the 
analogy of languages — their peculiar excellencies and 
defects, and by an accurate comparison and contrast of 
leading and different writers, determine, not their com- 
parative merits, simply, and the gradual advancement 
of literature, but those true standards, by which all 
who come alter are to be guided and restrained: these 
all fall within the control arid scope* and their conside- 
ration make up the offices and advantages of the classi- 
cal education. That the memory— a faculty beyond 
all others dependant upon its own exercise and fre- 
quent practice, is in great measure created,' and un- 
doubtedly strengthened, by the repetitions necessary 
in the acquisition of a language, admits neither of de- 
nial or dispute. Imagination, the offspring of accumu- 
lated ideas, tastefully arranged, is peculiarly indebted 
for many of her choicest stores to the lore of ancient 
times, not readily obtained elsewhere — and the guide 
for the skilful combination of which (a faculty not less 
Essential than the material itself,) she also owes to the 
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same prolific source. Our taste is a faculty susceptible 
of almost infinite improvement, and the perusal of the 
polished, models of composition; transmitted by the 
scholars of antiquity, established those accurate stand- 
ards of judgment — that unerring criticism for the pro- 
per perception of beauties, which cannot, through any 
other medium be obtained, and which cannot readily 
be lost or forgotten. The acquisition of the classics is 
the best— nay, the only sure foundation, for the study 
of the modern languages. An acquaintance with one 
grammar immeasurably facilitates our acquaintance with 
another. What theory would induce us to recognize 
as the fact, actual experiment has demonstrated to be 
true; and the student who has once mastered Greek and 
Latin, progresses in all the languages of modem Europe, 
with an ease and rapidity, which one, devoid of these 
advantages, in vain labours to rival. We pass by the 
minor poiht, that, to the mere English scholar, innume- 
rable terms of science, the correct knowledge of which 
is almost essential to the acquisition of an art, must re- 
main either wholly unintelligible or but partially Un- 
derstood; — -and the fact,* which, however tmpofttat; 
need not here be dwelt upon, that learning has flourish- 
ed in different countries only as classical science has 
been cultivated, would of itself be conclusive on tlitf 
subject, were other arguments wanting. But not only 
are the terms of science unintelligible without a know- 
ledge of the classics— but even in works intended mere- 
ly for the amusement of the lighter mood and moment, 
occur numberless efl\isions, maxims, figures and fa- 
bles, equally obscure and mysterious, wanting in this 
talisman. From this fruitful source, the writer derives 
his richest treasures of illustfatioh and embellishment; 
knd if the reader cannot follow him ill his flights, the 
pleasure, and with it the profit, is lost We put the 
question strongly. Let a reader, who is acquainted 
with his vernacular tongue alone, approach the literary 
ktodehof his mm country, and, we hesitate not tosay> 
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thai he wHI find them to interwoven with classic lore— 
so entirely the growth of ancient institutions, and to 
imbedded with their history, custom*, etc. at to be no* 
intelligible, or, at least, lose half their value, to one 
not deeply imbued with the spirit of antiquity. In 

£ roof of our assertion, we point to the witty page pf 
owley, the learned text of Milton, and the lofty 
strains of Grey; to die wild luxuriance of Dryden, the 
pregnant verse of Pope, and the playful humor of Cow- 
per. It has been averred, that the Ancients, in their 
best sketches of the most animating scenes, dwell too 
much upon the surface, without peuetrating into the 
real and final source of our emotions— that they pour- 
tray a picture, graphic indeed, and producing a striking 
effect upon canvass, but fail to fathom the recesses of 
the heart, and arouse its deepest and loftiest feelings. 
From even our limited acquaintance with the great au- 
thors of antiquity, and our consciousness of their deep- 
toned energy, we unhesitatingly deny the assertion. 
To one, indeed, enamoured of the dreamy mysticism 
of modem "appeals to the heart," and the ctcnial cant 
about ••Human Nature" in most ostensible speculations 
into the mind, we believe it may appear the fact- But 
to us, who estimate the power of a writer, by the im- 
perceptible sway he exercises over our sympathies* 
and who deem it the height of art, to couceafeflbrt, this 
apparent superficialness is the surest evidence of a tho- 
rough intimacy with the deep buried springs of feeling. 
To show, beyond contradiction, the utter futility of this 
objection, we need only appeal to the examples of An- 
cient Eloquence, woven in the loom of that celestial 
deity, whose smiles to the modern would have been but 
partial and transcient. If there be any art, which re- 
quires a rigid analysis of the passions and prejudices of 
mankind, and a thorough insight into human character, 
it is undoubtedly that persuasive talent whose object it 
is to enlist the passions and win over the heart, even 
when the understanding remains unmoved. It has been 
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affirmed by the purest of English writers,* that every 
intrinsic beauty, in the authors of one tongue, can be 
transferred uninjured to another. That the reverse is 
perhaps, more consistent with facts — that much of the 
original freshness and gloss of a literary -model depends 
upon idiomatic expression, adaptation of language to 
subject or other circumstances, which imitation (still less 
translation) cannot copy — has hcui fully demonstrated 
by experience. Relying, however, on this flimsy f rule, 
and regardless of facts, these self- panegyrists assert, 
that those dreams of poetical feeling, which "brighten 
and brighten, as time steals away/' and those inimita- 
ble exhortationsX which chained Senates in applause, 
may be, with all their attendant impressive energy, 
transferred to our vernacular tongue. '•True" says 
Judge Story , they may, as one remembers the face of 
a dead friend, by gathering up the broken fragments of 
his image: — as one listens to a dream twice told: — as 
one catches the roar of the ocean in the ripple of the 
rivulet:— as one sees the blaze of noon, in the first 
glimmer of twilight." 

It is all in vain that modern daring, and ill-advised 
innovation would depreciate and decry these ancient 
schools^-thesc mighty lessoncrs. The monuments of 
these, themselves undying monarch*, stand, like the 
"rock of ages," unmoved and immoveable!— defying 

•Addison.— Spectator— On Wit. So thinks Addison— not to we. We 
are dfepesed rather to think with the witticism of one of the moderns, that 
••every thing rafters by translation eicept a Bishop.'* 

tl think it it now pretty generally conceded, that Addison, however deser- 
vedly celebrated for his chaste, simple, and elegant style, is (save in a lew 
instances, as his JEs *««* on Imagination and his noiw on Onto*) deelorabfy 
deficient in vigor and originality; (always excepting his delicate and pnrely 
attk homer, which is pecaliarly his own)— and that his best observations are 
more transcripts, which he has embellished and oat in new fa^hta (thereby, it 
fa tree, frvhnj them their vane) by ma inimitable and enticing decorations. 



* Wo have ever boon of opinion, that rack hi the character of ancient Ore- 
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alike the ravages of time, the neglect of society, aad 
the sneers and assaults of that yet more ungracious 
class, who having drawn their nutriment from her 
breast would now deny their beneficent mother. We 
*rc thoroughly convinced, that, to the study of the an- 
orients is to be attributed whatever of polish and accuracy 
has been acquired by modern languages. By the pe- 
rusal of classical models,— referring to them as stand- 
ards and endeavoring to imitate their beauties— a por- 
tion of the regularity and vigorous terseness of their 
style, lias been transferred into the dialects of modern 
Europe.* 

There is no country in the old world— rthe land to 
which we are bound bv the double tic of consanguinity 
and gratitude, to which we owe our arts, our civili- 
zation and literature— there is no shore from the bleak 
North to the sunny South — from the Hyperborean 
with its endless snows— to the smiling plains of Italy, 
where "the whole year in gay concision lies" — whose 
literature has not sprung up, flourished and been fos- 
tered and matured by the all-pervading spirit of the 
ancients. This single fact superior to all human specu- 
lations concerning the possible advance of mind, stands, 
Jike the rock of the Anchorite, in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges,t baffling every effort for its removal.}: 

*ll cannot escape Um notice of the mos| superficial observer, thai of late, 
our language ha* degenerated from jts farrier strength and almost Attic sim- 
plicity, into difTuseness, tinsel, and meretricious ornament. That, to its phrV 
sophicsl irregularity has succeeded uncontrolled innovation, and that there con 
fltarcely be found an anomaly, which has not been introduced by writers of 
the last half century. It is the self-evident dictate of the most ordinary o*~ 
aonralion, that this result can ho traced to the neglect which the pure msdahi 
of Antiquity have sustained in public estimation. 

tVide Sketches of India by a BritUh officer. 

ITo be convinced tliat the ancient models of writinn are disregarded or lor* 
gotten, we neefl only turn to the Novels, Kssays and Reviews of the day, the 
productions too of men of no ordinary capacity. To answer the popular call 



for novelty, our writers are stimulated to sacrifice simple diction, to inten 
and abrupt phraseology; correct and chastened thought, to hold and daring 
sentiment, and cautious and mature composition, and labor ions corre cti on, to 
hasty and unequal enorts— resigning future fame for present notoriety and profit. 
To this all absorbing thirst after public favor, which hurries our authors to 
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It is not for mere pictures, to amuse the imagination 
and interest the feelings, that we refer to the ancients 
as the great masters of the heart. If, besides charming 
the fancy and taking captive the passions, they inspire 
a taste for true glory, strengthen the sentiments of vir- 
tue, discipline the understanding, and fit us for inter- 
course with our fellows, who willj for a moment, deny 
their extensive utility? What can more conduce to 
the ends enumerated, than the series of great actions in 
every species of heroism, every department of life, 
every trial, toil and difficulty, which brighten each 
page of the historian, and add an additional lustre to 
the lolly sentiments of the- poet? . Who, when he reads 
of the noble disinterestedness of Cincinnatus, the gene- 
rous contempt of wealth of Emilianus, and the heroic • 
self-denial Of Scipio, does not imbibe* a taste for solid 
glory, and real greatness, distinct from the fleeting 
brilliancy of *orldJy splendor? Who, on perusing the 
lofty response of the Roman matron, (Cornelia) who, 
when requested to display her jewels, exclaimed, poin- 
ting to the noble sons of a generous sire, (Scipio) En! 
fitee -ornanktnta mea sunt!- --docs not, with emulation, 
tiope that the mothers of his country may have similar 
cause fSr triumph?" Who fails to make resolutions of 
perseverance in the -path of undisguised virtue, when 
he reads the inimitable* panegyric of Sallust upon Cato, 
cssd qnam videri malebat bonus; or to renew his exer- 
tions in* the cause of philanthropy, animated by the 
upbraiding self-reproach of the benevolent 'fitua? 
What bosom does not thrill with the loftiest patriotism, 
in contemplating the heroic, stubborn -self-aevotion of 
the Roman Patriot, the invicta mens Catonis? And 
whose, heart docs not bleed with. sympathy,— whose 



far the rater put if 
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courage fe Mt steeled Udddiceof hi»cott^ry-^wh« 
viewing the mournful, though, instructive spectacle of 

A grwt man, straggling with the •torn* of fate, 
And nobly falling, with a falling state? 

But why multiply Instance* Every p*ge teem 
with instruction, every sentiment inculcates virtue, 
every chancier warns us from error, or incites to get* 
crou* rivalry, in the cause of mankind! 

Yes! in that generous cause forever strongs 
The Patriot's virtue and the Poet's song, 
Still, a« the tide of sgcs rolls away, 
Shall charm the world unconscious of decay. 

But not in literature* alone, do we acknowledge 
ourselves indebted and bow to the superiority of the an- 
cients. We are still forced to gaze, with despairing 
admiration, on the animated forms depicted by the pen* 
cii of Apellcs, the living groups, wrought by the crea- 
tive chisel of Praxiteles, the mighty piles of the East, 
triumphant over time, and the venerable fragments of 
Grecian architecture, imposing even in their deso- 
lation! 

The orator of the present day, has none df those 
causes of thrilling excitement, which formerly awaken- 
ed the loftiest energies of the jnind, and elicited, from 
the treasury, of genius, its deepest and brightest, and 
richest stores. He has not mankind for his audience — 
high and permanent power for his incentive, and the 
applause of posterity to reverberate his fame. He ad- 
dresses not the imputable springs of feeling, universal 
to the whole human famify. His topics revolve? upon 

•We have already said that we rallied not classical lore at a mere scarce 
of pWaearc to the Library. Cicero, avmewhere to bis rhetorical rales, (Do 
Oratore) remark*,— ia ptaidiny — we qoote the idea from memory-- tboagh tbe 
liberal arU be not direct!)' made ese of, yet the hearer immediately discovers 
whether the ftpeiker k jcqoainted with them. It ■ that that an intunacy with 
tbe great modeli of antiquity though they U not once aJleded to, tinctures onr 
otyle, gives piwwioa to oor eiproMion, derates oar thoughts, and throws 
•f et our productions a garb of freshness and chastened originality. 
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principles, which change with a variation of policy* 
and fluctuate with that ever-varying Proteus — public 
opinion. He gives not tone to his age, but bends to 
its mandate, and succumbs to its prejudices. In short, 
to such it degree has the social fabric been re-modeled, 
and the notions of its inhabitants altered, that the Ora- 
tor of Greece and Rome bears little, if any, similitude 
to his successor of later date. Anciently, a gifted 
mind, appealing to the immutable laws of human na- 
ture, linked by common interest to his audience — they 
ministering to his power, and he flattering their national 

Elide, exalting tneir imaginations, supplying stimu- 
Mts to arouse their feelings, and meshes, to take cap- 
tive their passions— wielded a sceptre over their spell- 
bound understandings, which rendered their sympa- 
thies submissive to his words, and moulded their actions 
to the dictates of his will. Far different is the situa- 
tion of the modern rhetorician. Fancy with her po- 
tent spell has now few materials to wreathe in her ma- 
gic tie— -her dominion has yielded to a less visionary and 
more tangible idol, trftfttA— the divinity of modern 
times. 

But the tfhief source of the inferiority of oratory, 
in modern days, and, especially, of the absence of the 
"verba ardentia," which glowed on every page of the 
ancients, must be attributed to want of culture in its 
professors. Despite the unvarying testimony of all 
ages-^the unerring dictate of universal experience, 
that success in this art, unaided by untiring persever- 
ance, and determined effort, is unknown— and notwith- 
standing the importance, which, though less than for- 
merly, is still attached to it— the small attention it 
receives from him, who has staked upon it his fortunes, 
his eminence, nay his existence itself, i» truly surpri- 
sing. In any other pursuit, such indifference, or rash 
reliance upon natural talent would be esteemed an in* 
frffible symptom Of folly. The ancient aspirant for 
rhetorical renown, like hie brother candidate, in the 
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gladiatorial arena, or the festive «mmi «T ttywpas, 
nude every uonrovement in his powers, that unceasing 
practice could ensure— nor risked . the encounter, 
without repeated trials of his strength. His devotion 
to his profession was undivided^ uotiring-«-no diver- 
sity of pursoits, no complexity of business could divert 
him from the ardent prosecution of the end, wliieh.was 
to maltv, or mar him — upon which he had «tahed his 
hopes, his expectations, his all! ..^-r;- 

• -• ■ • • . -......, ..,, <l; . v . .. 



CHATEAUBRIAND. -. 

We find a passage, relating to the present and past 

career of this great man* in the columns of a brother 

journalist, to which we must unhesitatingly put in our 

dissent. We quote the paragraph entire. 

"M. Dc Chateaubriand, was said' at the last accounts 

..from France, to be engaged in writing a political pam- 
phlet, against a project of some writer* for the banish- 
ment of the Bourbons. The muse of this author is sus- 
peptihte f of inspiration, under every variety of dynasty 
ami form 1 of i^ulc*", He wrote political allegories un- 
der 'the. imperial /rciefinW. His imagination became 
sublimated under the Bourbon domination, and he con- 

^cbcted uoctical ptoses in large quantities,' for the glori- 

• fication of that monarfcliy 1 Now, lie is iw* less adven- 
turous tinder the sWay of rotalty, iiV**, republican 

^ guise. * Brit genius draws i^urecsout bf misfortunes, 
and materials for new creations from the most opposite 
systems. M. *De Chateaubriand is* alnysticin politics, 
and his mysticism is tinctured from his religion, which 
is spiritualized by his imagination. Every thing is dis- 
tilled through this alembic. He forms his political 
system as he would comlvine the elements of his fictions. 
He would have principles of action that are too etheri- 
al and antiquated for our modern wants and appetite*. 
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He would make the church the handmaid of autho- 
rity* after making priests more than mortal men. He 
would blend in the offices and maxims of the- state, the 
influence* of piety and philosophy; but his system is 
founded upon associations which are merely poetical— 
which live on the. past — which would revive faded re- 
collections. The world looks how to the useful, and 
will sacrifice nothing to the romantic. The remem- 
brances of by-gone periods, that call up images connec- 
ted with martyrdoms for the church and feudal mo- 
narchy, arc passed irrevocably. It is the whole scope 
of M. Chateaubriand's genius to recall these -recollec- 
tions and make them the basis of the renewal of the po- 
litical system, as he wishes it formed; The attempt is 
vain, hut one cannot but admire the consistency of that 
idealist, who. thus under every change, clings to his 
cherished scheme,' and embellishes it with so much ge- 
nius." 

The quotation above made, is from the pen of our 
very able and highly esteemed contemporary* Mr. 
Cardoso, of the Southern Patriot; but we do not think 
it marked by the temperate tone which uniformly cha- 
" racterizes him, and the rigid logic which he seldom 
fails to exact from others. His anathema strikes us as 
too unsparing^— his denunciations as too bitter — his cri- 
tical touches as too general, vague, and inconclusive— 
to.be. entirely Well founded, even were there no facto 
.that could be adduced in support of our objection. The 
napieqf Chateaubriand is one dear to literature, and 
. .may' well excuse a word or two in its defence. That 
. he d\A acquiesce under the different regimes, that, in a 
short space of time harassed his country, is certain:— 
But that he ever went beyond acquiescence— *-with the 
exception of a ttvrjmx (P esprit, and complimentary co- 
pies of verses, which readily find shelter under the 
"poetica licentia"— has never been substantiated. The 
charge of political servility is a common one against li- 
terary men, and is about is well founded in this, as in 
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other case*. We do not pretend to I* fcmi&tf 
with the entire writings of M. lie Chateaubriand, and, 
thence, perhaps are uuable to comprehend the full 
4brcc and appositeness of tome of the hard names which 
our contemporary has bestowed upon our authon— for 
example — "M. De Chateaubriand is a mystic in poli- 
tics: and his mysticism is tinctured from his religion, 
which is spiritualised by his imagination. Every thing 
is distilled through this alembic. He forms his politi- 
cal system, as he would combine the elements of his fic- 
tions. He would have principles of action, that are too 
etherial and sublimated for our modern wants and ap- 
petites," etc. But, as far as our acquaintance extends, 
we do not see their foundation in his published opinions, ' 
or recognized acts. During Chateaubriand's travels in 
Palestine, the Director)- was abolished, Buonaparte 
raised to the summit of power, and commenced exerci- 
sing it to "command not only the private acts, but the 
writings — the conversation— «nd the very thoughts of 
his subjects," It is true, that M. De Chateaubriand had 
himself praised the despot; but this was at a period 
when it was still excusable as to the ~eal character of 
Buonaparte. None of the enlightened men of the day 
had penetration enough to prophecy, that the general 
of the expedition to Egypt would be the future oppo- 
nent of the rights of humanity, andM. De Chateaubri- 
and has the further excuse, that when the statesmen 
and writers of France began to rival each other in 
meanness, and prostrate themselves at the foot of the 
throne, the author of the " Beaut it$ of Christianity"* 
ceased to "worship the unworthy idol of transient glo- 
ry, recovered by degrees, and silently resumed the no- 
ble attitude, which belonged to him. It was now the 
despot's turn to humble himself before the greatest wri- 
ter of his empire, and he adopted measures to draw 
M. De Chateaubriand into the circle of his slaves, hut 
in vain. All his power was ineffectual, when exerted 

♦Vide. Introduction to th* Beauties of ChmtUn&y. 
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to shake the firm ami noble soul of a single individual, 
who was no longer to be imposed upon by fictitious 
grandeur. He was induced, however, by dint of per- 
suasion to become a member of the first literary socie- 
ty in France. 

It was necessary that he should make a public oration 
on this occasion, and it was then, that he prepared hra 
celebrated eulogium on Liberty. His intrepidity as- 
tonished the institute and the Government. He was 
forbidden to deliver his oration, but was never after- 
wards importuned for his support, which could palpa- 
bly never be obtained afterwards.* From this period, 
his heart afflicted by the misfortunes of France, and the 
degradation which literature and the arts had expe- 
rienced, was doomed to sigh in secret; but it experien- 
ced consolation, when the tyrant began to lose his pow- 
er of oppressing his country. Those who never could 
have displayed the courage of M. l)c Chauteaubriand, 
thought proper to criticise his admirable production 
'•of Buonaparte and the Bourbons," as being a work 
too strongly betraying the feelings of the writer. They 
would perhaps have written in colder blood, because 
their eyes were then familiarized to the horrors they 
saw incessantly renewed. But can the soul of a great 
writer remain torpid, when liberty — however fallacious 
be the gleam— (lawns upon his unfortunate country? 
Would Cicero and Demosthenes have remained torpid, 
if they had been called upon to oppose, the one an "in- 
cendiary's crimes," and the other a tyrannical mon- 
arch's artifices and ambition? Yet these are trite 
themes, to the schemes— big with slaughter and rapine, 
which were discussed in the French Chamber, April, 



•M. Do Chfttceebrkee' woe elected e member ef the lattitete la lSlt, m 
■bee ef Chester, e poet well heewe for the pert he took in the Preach Rerc- 
htiea. Aeooniiag te onto* the rec i pie n t woo te deliver the cel c f i e w of hot 
p retow Mii bet the frieooe of Charier keewief how »ech the ojenoiy ef 
the te o oai hoi te leer from the e t o«ooo *o ef Cheteeobrieod, ariaed thet 
the tpcecb ef the letter obeoM he eeeuaoftieetc* te the leotitete'bofbreit woo 
fcfiverei* It wot frood titOe writed to the ojeojory of the <oeeeeeo% or the 
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1814. When the t« vol utwiiWMAffec ted— ^hickdeii. 
pile its horrid excesses should not be regretted, for, as 
Mr. Jefferson strongly observes, the "tree of liberty 
must every hair century be watered with the blood of 
patriots" — when all its solid advantages were reaped—* 
>.hcu innovation began to be mistaken for improvement, 
and reform to degenerate into extravagance— the '•Po- 
litical Reflections 9 * of M- De Chateaubriand bore re- 
ference only to the degree of rational, regulated liberty, 
tliat might be enjoyed under the mild, mid then reform- 
ed rule of the unfortunate. Louis. 

His"2fcat<fi>« of Christianity" is an enduring .mon- 
ument of his sincerity— of his truly pious fervor 
and exalted Christian eloquence. Infidelity has never 
lieen able to frame a plausible answer to it. He defin- 
itively lays the question of the truths of Christianity 
on the shelf, |iot by unrolling the dusty parchments of 
the Fathers to pick up evidence, nor by consulting 
the mystical lore of the "divine doctors!" He ex- 
hibits in bold relief its manifold beauties— passing by 
external evidences, he displays its attractive charms- 
infers that it is excellent, not because it is of divine 
origiu, but proves that it is of divine origin, because it 
is lovely and of good report, and every way worthy of 
the divinity. He pursues with admirable success the 
plan of the imaginative reasotier. 

A poet in name, but i philosopher in effect; pursu- 
ing the same end by different means, he veils what 
would have, otherwise, been harsh and displeasing in 
the enticing form and feature of amusement The one 
appeals to reason alone, the other more forcibly addres- 
ses the judgment, ajded by the influence of the pas- 
sions. • . 

The former boldly commences its attack upon the 
principles: the latter, by a circuitous and skilful delay, 
first prepossesses the heart The one, with the stern 
voice of truth alone, forces conviction: the other 
disdains not the assistance of harmonious measure* 
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captivating imaginary* and all the tinsel and witchery 
of fable. The philosopher, bound down to facta, pursues 
his course in a circumscribed and fore-ordained path;— 
the poet, with "charter wide as the wild wind," ran- 
ges uncontrolled over the expanse of nature. Fiction 
(says the Father of Criticism) teaches morality not by 
dull and sententious maxims, not by reciting historically 
what Aristides achieved or suffered, but by the un- 
bounded aid of allegory and imitation, more surely effects 
its puqKwe. 

The importance of poetry is eminently conspicuous 
in its application to religion — its subserviency to the 
incense of adoration, and making man fit to hold con- 
verse with his Maker. This, indeed was its primal, 
essential, and original office of destination; and this it 
still so happily performs, that it elsewhere seems out 
of character, as if intended for this holy purpose alone. 
"In other instances poetry appears to want the assis- 
tance of art, but in this to shine forth in all its natural 
splendor, or rather to be animated with that inspira- 
tion, which on other occasions is rather spoken of than 
felt. These observations arc remarkably exemplified 
in thr Hebrew poetry, than which the human mind 
can conceive of nothing more elevated, more beautiful! 
or more imposing: — in wlffch the almost ineffable sub- 
limity of the subject is fully equalled by the energy of 
the language, and the dignity of the style. If we 
were to adduce an argument to convince the mere 
appellant to reason of the futility of his objections to 
the inspiration of the sacred writers* we would point 
him to the lofty strains of Isaiah, whose "lips have 
been touched with a living coal" from the ever-burning 
altar of sacred inspiration. 

Precisely such is the course of our author in this, 
his "Palmarium opm." He intersperses amid much 
learning, and apparently embodied research, the ad- 
vantages of matte, teulpturc, painting) eloquence f and 
presents to his reader m proper succession astute rea- 
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toning to convince hit understanding— pathetic sent*' 
meats to enlist his sympathy— -4o(ty truths to arouse 
his fervor— awful retributiou to awaken his fears, and 
soothing consolations to encourage his hopes. I A fine— 
tor our remarks have extended beyond our purpose- 
few writers combine so many beauties. To nervous 
and original thinking he adds a brilliant imagination, 
and the most picturesque coloring of language. — To 
abstruse speculations he lends an irresistible charm by 
ingenious and easy illustrations, and has attained the 
difficult and rare felicity ainne habere punclum by 
uniting the utile cum Juice. Few writers — we recol- 
lect Addison alone in our language— have succeeded in 
combining literature with morals— in reconciling sci- 
ence with religion— in freeing the former from skepti- 
cism and the latter from bigotry — and rendering the 
union more delightful by splendor of imagery and rich- 
ness of illustration from both sources, making them 
stand mutually supporting and suppoited. That he 
occasionally mistakes declamation for argument— falls 
into extravagancies of thought ai>d language— and uses 
. reasonings more specious than solid — we are forced to 
admit. This is the result of a too vivid imagination* 
and who would not concur with Soame Jenym— 

"If the soaring spirit flow 
Beyond where prudence fears to go: 
These errors arc of nobler kind 
Than beauties of a barren mind?" 



IDENTITY OF JUNIUS.* 

The Southern Review, in a late article, in which 
the theory of Dr. Waterhouse is examined at large, 
ventures upon one of its own, with regard to the iden- 



*JK«frt*«i»e*i StmttM.— "An emjf oo Janiaa and hit Lsiiot; „—„ 
SM| a sketch cf the life and character of William Pitt, Ead af Chatham, aN } 
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iity of Junius, to which we propose giving a moment'* 
consideration; though, for some time back, we have 
been disposed to look upon any inquiry into the author- 
ship of these letters, as productive of gratuitous and 
fruitless controveay. Not that the discovery may not 
be of utility in many respects, but because until their 
paternity be avowed, discovery is hopeless. It may 
afford, at the present instance, a theme for fine writing, 
plausible guesses, and acute reasoning. To estimate 
the earnestness and zeal, with which the enquiry has 
been prosecuted, we need only reflect, that, to each of 
the following list of distinguished men, has the honor 
of its authorship been attributed, and that labored 
efforts have been made to support the claims of most 
of them: — John Home Tooke, Lord Saehville, Sir 
Philip Francin, Wm. Gerard Hamilton, Henry Flood) 
Dr* Johnson, Edmund Burke, Chatham, Glorcr, 
Dyer, Butler, Aulmrton and Dc Lobne. 

We have ever thought ourselves that Home Tooke 
was the author of these letters. External and circum- 
stantial eyidence are against it, but the proofs afforded 
by these letters themselves arc neither few, nor insig- 
nificant. The lofty style, pointed invective, proud 
consciousness of superiority, and familiarity with clas- 
sical lore, eviuced by Junius, was ever fully within the 
reach, and characteristic of John Home. The fact of 
his transfixing himself with his own poisoned dart, and 
in a manner so unsparing, presents a singular distor- 
tion of disposition; but the severity of the attack wa* 
perhaps necessary to insure concealment, and may 
only present one of those singular whims, or deep laid 
schemes, both of which form a part of his eccentric 
character. Indeed, we might make use of ail mt 
Reviewer's general arguments in support of our nomi- 
nation. Dr. Waterhouse (the writer under the ordeal 
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of our critic) nominates the elder Lord Outturn is the 
autbor of Junius- We think our reviewer has demo- 
lished the claim of his lordship with great ability. He 
has proved by argument clear, and illustration conclu- 
sive, by internal and external evidence, and by a just 
analysis of Chatham's mind, his utter incapacity for the 
task. Indeed, we can hardly conceive an hypothesis 
more monstrous. The claim of Sir Philip Francis is 
also discussed by our critic, and satisfactory y laid on 
the shelf. The pretensions of the Baronet however, 
had been previously settled by Mr. Jeffrey, who upon 
the first appearance of the ingenious work (Junius 
Identified) of W. Taylor, shattered at a blow his plau- 
sible deductions. Our reviewer, after dismissing those 
claims, and treating his readers to some truly acute and 
origiual remarks upon the character of Junius' style, 
sentiment, and illustrations, proceeds to offer his own 
candidate for the prize. We read this essay with a 
mixed pleasure until we came to this hypothesis. And 
what is it? That Junius was the Rev. Philip Francis, 
D. D. translator of Demosthenes and Horace. To us 
the idea is fraught with improbabilities, nor do we think 
our reviewer is very strong in the faith. If Dr. Wa- 
terhouse's nomination is an anomaly, this is the anomaly 
of anomalies. Our objections to the reasons adduced 
. by our reviewer are as numerous as the reasons them- 
selves. His grounds are so vague and inconclusive, 
that they might be transferred to a score of writers 
whom we could name. The style of Junius (says he) 
frequently resembles that of Demosthenes. Does it 
therefore resemble that of Dr. Philip Francis? Just 
the reverse. Dr. Francis' style was correct, some- 
wliat polished, and always free from inaccuracies, but 
without point, or great vigor. The style of Junius is 
often abrupt, sometimes careless, and always abounding 
in new and striking illustrations. In relation to the 
supposed resemblance of hand-writing, we know 
nothing; but of all evidence, we deem it the weakest. 
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It deprives the author of the most ordinary discretion 
and foresight. Besides, Dr. Francis, though the trans- 
lator of Horace and Demosthenes, possessed not the 
scholarship of Junius — that intimacy with the classics 
without servility to their manncr-^that spirit of the 
ancients thoroughly engrafted with the modern — that 
elegant tact, which enabled him to mould antique 
knowledge to his purpose, without the appearance of 
pedantry. 

Dr. Francis was a translator — Junius a tram/user 
of classical ideas. He made them his own. His work 
is not Demosthenean. It is precisely what Cicero 
would have written in English. Again, as a political 
writer Dr. Francis is unknown. The intimacy with 
men and measures, the familiarity with courts, their 
customs, etiquette, and fcibles, which give no small 
attraction to these letters, were totally out of his line. 
Finally, Dr. Francis was a divine, and a good man, and 
consequently incapable of the insincerity, distortion of 
language, from its original meaning, malevolent delight 
in the agony, of his victims, virulent invective, and 
evident impiety, which plainly WP** 1 * fcvorite recrea- 
tions with the author of Junius.— These letters are de- 
cidedly the finest model of writing in that style, com- 
bining ease and elegance, with terseness and poignancy. 
But we make a special^ro totendb against his heartless 
causticity, his unsparing anathemas, his revengeful 
spirit, his loose allusions to the Deity, and undoubted 
disregard of moral restraint' Not content with point* 
in$ his arrows with ridicule, he dipped them in 
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DEFENCE OF POETRY. 

It has become quite a fashion among modem writers 
to offer a Defence of Poetry and the poetical tempe- 
rament, as if, in fact, there existed any such necessity. 
To those courts, in which, the "fine arts,"— the wan* 
deringt of old song, and those sweet abstractions which 
could deify the solemn groves and the secluded forests, 
with "grave and glorious shapes," are held obnoxious 
and profane, the muse has always refused to concede 
jurisdiction; and, to all others, where is the necessity 
for defence. There is however, such a disposition, at 
all times to couple the use with the abuse— the prosti- 
tution with the profession, — that modem criticism, 
mistaking in some sort the true argument, has taken up 
the cause of one, who, in reality, needs no defender. 
Sir Philip Sydney's beautiful essay, has furnished the 
text book for one of these, who, in a recent issue of the 
North American Review, lias put forth an article upon 
the labor of this brave knight, whose whole life lias 
been quaintly described as "Poetry put in action." 
The article to which we now refer is a chaste and ra- 
ther eloquent essay, occasionally vague, wandering, 
inconclusive, and sometimes commonplace:— but pro- 
ving in elegant language, that all the early science, 
both sacred and profane, of which the world is possess- 
ed, and which constitutes the fund, from which suc- 
cessive speculators have invariably borrowed, has been 
deposited in the treasury of the muses. That the 
only mode of instruction adapted to human nature in 
an uncivilized state, when the knowledge of letters is 
little diffused, must be that— in the language of Bishop 
JLowth — which is calculated to captivate the ear and, 
passions, — and which assists the memory by metre,— 
which is not delivered for after-contemplation, but is 
immediately infused into the mind and heart. So 
faithful a preservative of truth is the rhythm of verse, 
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that what is invariably augmented, changed, corrupted 
or interpolated in prose, may continue for ages in me- 
tre, without material variations or even a change in 
obsolete phraseology. 

To stand amid the works of the wonderful architect 
as their admiring interpreter: — to look around, not 
with the unconscious gaze of mere animal sensation:-— 
but to comprehend in their qualities and uses, the 
things we behold, the air, the sunshine, the lightning* 
the stotm* to sec all things rising in their order, and 
moving in their harmony: — to stand, as did the first 
man, and call by their names "all things that" pass be 
fore us, — is to take one of the noblest and happiest po- 
sitions on earth, and fittest too for the Lord of this low- 
er creation. 

There are few pleasures, unconnected with labor* 
in which men can indulge without making inroads 
upon virtue. Few can be at the same time unoccu- 
pied and innocent. To extend the sphere of our un- 
contaminatcd enjoyments, and ensure a relaxation 
which f while it unbends the mind, detracts nothing 
from the heart, there is, perhaps, no surer method 
than to cultivate the pure wanderings of the fancy. 
The mind awakens to a new existence, and scenes be- 
fore noticed (if at all) with indifference, are gildqfl by 
its influence with all the varying hues of beauty, and 
disclose unnumbered charms before invisible. 

The mind cannot he always busy, but must sometimes 
relax itself from the labor of reflection.^ The thirst 
after knowledge cannot always subsist without satiety 
or weariness: and there is not more bountiful provision 
for the recovery of the ardor of enquiry, than the ten- 
dency of the mind to fly from the pursuits of bustling 
life— to combine the discordant sources of happiness-— 
•ad solace itself in the boundless riot of fancied felicity. 

In fields of air she writes her name. 
And treads the chambers of the sky : — 
She retdi the stars and grasps the flame/ 
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.v That quiver* round the throoe on high, 
la war renowned, in peace sublime— 
She moves in greatness and in grace; 
Her power subduing spaee and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. 

Tlierc is no heart so seared by worldly pursuit*— 
no understanding so uncultivated— no bosom ao steeled 
by the grovelling things of earth, as to be incapable, at 
certain moments, "short though they be, and far be- 
tween" of enjoying th*.t divine emotion, which steals 
the soul from the unworthy anxieties of the world and 
makes it "hold converse with the gods." 

We cannot forbear, at times, to turn with a sicken- 
ening feeling from the cheerless pursuits of bustling life 
and the heartless, all-absorbing interest of gain, to 
refresh the eye with the never-fading verdure of a 
golden age, and drink the living waters that gush from 
the fountain of inspiration — perennial helicon — the sa- 
cred retreat of the muses! The poet is the pioneer of 
improvement Before science is advanced and civili- 
zation diffused, the productions of the bard are com- 
plete — requiring not the aid of learning to paint scenes 
familiar to his childhood — the characters with whom he 
had acted — and events in which himself has borne a 
part* Thus, he is the first to offer the fruits of his ge- j 

nius, and foremost in the career of those arts, destined \ 

to polish his uncivilized countrymen. Unaided at an \ 

curly age, by learning, the situation of the j>oet more t 

than compensates this defect The herald eff event* 
passing before him, or of tradition equally believed — . 

not recalling the sentiment, and manners of a remote j 

and obscure age, he requires not the admonition of the [ 

critic, to reflect upon the ideas and expressions suited f 

to his characters. .The language of feeling flows spon- j 

taneously from the movements of his own heart, and he 
has no occasion to copy. Imitation misleads uot his * 

judgment, nor fetters his imagination, — he delivers ( 

sentiments dictated by nature* for he has no other pre- ( 
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ceptor. His sentiments flow as if from inspiration, 
not invention: — no effort is visible, but he is hurried on 
by the mere impulse of instinct Such is the simple, 
yet lofty, lay of the early bard, enjoying licence denied 
to the poet of after times. 

We cannot betWr conclude our crude strictures, 
which have extended beyond our original intention, 
than by a quotation from the noblest writer in our lan- 
guage—the illustrious founder of the inductive philoso- 
phy. The summary which this bold and original writer 
makes on this subject is so masterly, that we shall be 
surprised, if it does not go far to answer the cavils of 
those, who have objected to poetry, that it gives wrong 
views and excites false expectations of life — peoples 
the mind with shadows and illusions — and builds up 
imagination on the ruins of wisdom: — 

"Poetry (says he) seems to be raised altogether from a 
noble foundation, which makes mur i for the dignity of man's 
nature. For seeing this inoensible world is in dignity infe- 
rior to the human soul,— poetry seems to endow our nature 
with that which history denies; and to give him satisfaction 
to the mind, with at least the shadow of things, where tho 
substance cannot bo obtained. For, if ihc matter be tho* 
roughly considered, a strong argument may be drawn from 
poetry, — that a more stately greatness of things, a more per- 
fect order, and a more beautiful variety, delights the soul of 
man, than any way can be found in nature since the fall.—- 
Wherefore, seeing the acts and events, which are the subjects 
of true history, are not of that amplitude to content the mind 
of man; poetry is at hand to feign acta more heroieal. Be- 
cause true history reports the success of business not propor- 
tionable to the merit of virtues and vices; poetry corrects it, 
and presents events and fortunes according to deserts, and 
according to the law of Providence. Because true history, 
through the frequent satiety and similitude of things, works a 
distaste and misprison in the mind of man; poesy cheereth 
•nd refreshed! the soul, chanting things rare, and various, 
*•* foil of vicissitudes." 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

The tevcnth article of a late Southern Review, it 
devoted to the claims of American Letter*, and fur- 
nishes a sensible and judicious review of the preten- 
sions to immortality offered in behalf of sundry score of 
native poetical worthies, by one Mr. Samuel KettelL 
The reviewer iustlv observes, "we come to bury C*sar, 
not to praise him* — and he has effectually done so. 
We object, however, to the modus operandi. In dis- 
missing them to the shades, he has unnecessarily stop- 
ped them on their already downward course thither: 
and, in consigning them to deserved oblivion, has given 
them by his strictures a momentary character, which 
they do not merit, and would not, otherwise, have ob- 
tained. These mental contortions bear every mark of 
having been manufactured in the Dutchman's mill for 
making poetry, or, at least, upon the principle laid 
down it the "Bourgeois Gentilhomme" — "tout ee qui 
n'est pas prase est wr«" — all that is not prose is poetry. 
We do not intend by this sweeping anathema, that the 
whole body of poetry contained in these volumes is on 
a par, and obnoxious to indiscriminate censure. Sev- 
eral pieces — Sprague's Ode, for example — would adorn 
English literature in its best day. But a vast majority 
of the "selections, we regret to say, will be read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten,— but not till then. 
Jam satis supurqne. We will dismiss the subject 
wllh a few general remarks upon the theme of the re- 
vicwer. 

The literature of America resembles her soil — much 
of it is wild and uncultivated. The calls of necessity 
have hitherto principally engrossed our efforts — those 
of refinement are but now beginning to be heard. At 
no period has cur reputation for literature stood higher, 
both at home and abroad. We have advanced with 
no faltering step— but the ground untrod is infinite. 
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What we have already achieved furnishes ground for . 

hope, but none for complacency— is an incentive to 
action, but no excuse for supincness. Wc cannot but 
believe, that the circumstance which distinguishes us 
from every other people who have created a literature 
of their own,— <ntr community of language with on 
old nation— has retarded, and will, for a long time, con- 
tinue to impede, our native original productions. The 
Augustan age of English Literature is past — Iter bol- « 
dest conceptions are exhausted-— every department has 
been preoccupied — and wc arc left to imitate. This 
is our danger. Let this once become our "besetting 
sin" — and wc arc thrown a century in the rear. Let 
us escape it, and wc gain a century in advance. The 
cant of worn-out themes—of the 'impossibility of no* 
vclty— of the sameness of human nature— of exhausted* 
well springs — wc give to the winds as idle and unmean- 
ing verbiage. It is the office of exalted minds 
to discover new sources of pleasure — to vary the /i 1 "** 

attkudes of human passions— to expand, to trans* L 
pose, to illustrate, and adorn old thoughts, and ^H***^ 
mark them with their own character and impress. An 
Orphic verse produced the Illiad— Hcsiod's meagre 
* * W orks and Days" begot the Georgic— a night thought 
engendered the Paradise Lost. Upon such materials 
does genius operate— from such sear and withered 
stems does she weave her fairest garlands! It must 
strike every one, of even superficial observation* that 
poetry has lattcriy lost much of the ground it once held 
in public estimation. The world is becoming more 
bustling— more practical — more alive to the sensible 
than the mtheruu— to matter than to mind. In place 
of die flowing numbers of the muse, we find the num- 
bers of the discount and Interest table: — in lieu of the * 
aoft phrases of rhetoric, we fittd rough specimens of 
geology:— instead of logic, we find chemistry:— in 
place of metaphysics, wc find political economy. To 
rouse this apathy, and excite the flagging interest of 
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the world, our poets hove retorted to jnonttrouaefbrt* 
erf fiction—to toe incredible— in plaoe of the subKme~~ 
to abnipt braseology~-end ostentatious libertinism. 
They hare in part succeeded, but the "gain" has been 
"exceeding loss." They have insured present noto- 
riety and profit, but risked future oblivion. Their 
error is, to us, obvious. They have not written for 
the people. They have repeated— tuque ad nauseam— 
the thread-bare exploits of oft sung heroes— they have 
rung the changes upon old themes, without inventing 
new— they have followed, not preceded, public opin- 
ion— they have adopted the creed of the infidel Sha- 
led— "Aleph is god of the hills, but not of the vallics," 
and have, accordingly, deserted the cottage of nature 
for the palace of art. This is a fault, not of poetry, 
but of its professors. They alone are answrrable for 
the disrepute of their art. 



FLORAL EMBLEMS, 



"These flow'rs do hsve s meaning, 
"They do speak." 



In Berkley's Romance of Gaudentio Di LuceOy* 
embodied in the beautiful tale of Seville, we hive the 
Utopia of the writer, in the customs of the simple, un- 
sophisticated Mezzoranians. These usages are many 
of them beautiful, and that in relation to declarations 
of love, certainly much more simple, expeditious and 
poetical, than the business-like method of modern times; 
three considerations, (simplicity, despatch, and poetic 
beauty) which should materially weigh even with die 
votaries of the Modern cupid— cupid-ity— who even 
now exclaim with the old extravaganza*— 

"Ye Gods! annihilate both time and space,. # 
"And make two lovers happy!" 
*S« at pafs 203 of this Romaict. 
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In Mezzorania, gallants made professions of attach- 
ment, not by artificial words, but by natural flowers. 
The lover commenced the seige upon the citadel of his 
lady love's heart by the offer of a Rosebud— -the em- 
blem of concealed affection* just budding into existence. 
If she did not wish him immediately "killed by the 
frowning wrinkle of her brow," — if she did not aim to 
"crush young affection's budding flower" — and to cast 
the pilgrim of love into Banyan's "slough of despond/' 
there, like Jeremiah of old, to "waste his days in me- 
lancholy sighs" — she graciously accepted and wore the 
bud. When time had increased his affection— for in 
Mezzorania, it is supposed, that time increases affec- 
tion for those that deserve it — the lover presented a 
half- blown rose, the token of expanding attachment: — 
and, after this also was graciously accepted, he came, 
we may suppose, not very long afterwards, with a full- 
blown rose, the emblem of mature affection. At this 
juncture the Mezzoranian belles had the privilege of 
pausing, ere they crossed the rubicon; though, it is 
said» that those who were suspected of trifling with the 
mystery of Flora's kingdom, and of enticing hapless 
youth to this last and perilous category, with the se- « 
cret intention of snapping the chord of affection— of 
letting love swing from its moorings— of causing hope 
to die on the altar so lately erected— in vulgar par- 
lance-— of kicking a suitor— were debarred, by the 
laws of the island, from receiving or presenting a flower 
(for Mezzorania had its bissextile) through the "long 
space of six revolving years." We forgot to mention, 
that the ladies, who accented these full-blown flowers, 
and wore them, were looked upon amongst the simple 
Mezzoranians as engaged for life: nor did the gentle- 
men, when they offered their flowers, make one single 
vow or protestation of eternal love, yet they were be- 
lieved, *nd deserved, it is said, to be believed. 

A fair Florist begs of us a dictionary of Botanical 
Emblems, and we have half a mind to oblige her} but 
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though in our early days we have ventured stealthily 
to the waters of Gastaly, we liave grown staid of late, 
and are now strict followers in the train of Themis* 
who, as it is well known, will as little sanction any at- 
tentiou to her sister Calliope, as permit of any flirtation 
with the nymphs of Flora. We have long since 
quit the company of the muses, underrating the value 
of their acquaintance, from the simple reason, perhaps, 
that we have never, at any period, been permitted to 
boast of any great share of their intimacy. To look 
for lines therefore, by which to illustrate leaves, is an 
awkward difficulty, but* at a season, like this, when the 
flowers are in bloom about us, and the glad waters glit- 
ter in the sun, there is no apology, and we proceed 
therefore to gather a wreath of Jlmocry and faneiful 
communion, finding for capricious love, a rich form of 
speech in the language of flowers. Should some of our 
botanical terms strike the learned reader as rather no- 
vel, it is not our concern. Let him take the garden 
as he finds it, and not look the "gift horse in the mouth." 
We have, it is true, taken some liberties with Lianxus, 
all of which we shall answer for in another place and 
* season. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

"Then gather a wreath from your garden bowers, 
"And tell the wish of your heart in flowers." 

Cypress. — Cuprcmut sempervirens. Grief 

"The ey press that darkly shades the grave, 

"Is sorrow that mourns her bitter lot." — Per rival. 

Forget me not. — Pentandria Dyginia. Remembrance. 

"And faith, that a thousand ills can brave, 
"Speaks in thy (blue) leaves, forget me not." — Per. 

Evergreen.— Graphaliunu Unchanging affection, 

"When I love thee not, chaos is come again."— Shaks. 

Dogwood. — Conius Florida. Undeserved love* 

"Tho y mean, false and cruel, 
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And base a* thou art, 

Yet I cannot forget thee, 

Thoti lord of my heart, "—Percwaf. 

Violet.— Jlncmonc. Humble attachment. 
* •The silent, soft, and humble heart 
"In the violet's hidden sweetness. breathes. 9 '— »Ptr. ' 

Evergrcen.~CorrfiVMi//». Ever thine. : * 

"And the tender soul that cannot part 
"A twine of evergreen fondly wreathes."— /Vr. 

Bay.— Jkwrws. Lofty love. 

"I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
"Loved I not honor more.** 

Columbine.— Purpuric* Del Win or die. 
"Spur on, Sir Knight, your Lady dear 
"Imprisoned lies in dungeon drear."— Sir Launeeioi. 

Ambrosia.— *£. maritima. Love returned.* 
"She was beloved, *bv lor ed."—Shak*peare. 
Amaryllis.— Aformosissima. Splendid beauty.* 
With looks too bright and beautiful for such a world as Una. 

Anemone.— Windflower. Expectation.* 
"For him she breathes the silent sigh forlorn, 
"Each setting day, for him each rising morn. 99 — Air. 

Morning Glory.— Convotvulun. Uncertainty. . 

Hope cheered his breast with morning beam* 
But evening's cloud dispell'd the dream. 

Catchfly.— VUcari. Love'* ambush. 

"Killed by the frowning lightning of hercye."— S*o*,. 

Dahlia.--- Arife tuperjlua. Happy love.* - 
«To feel that we adore, . 4 

To such refined excess, 

*Wt 1 ^ JU M« W B Wj ,Mf».Wirt'igra^ 
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That though the heart would break with more, * 
It could not do with less."— Moort. 

Everlasting. — GnafhaUum. Never ceasing remem- 
brances.* 

"So turns the impatient needle to the pole, 

"Though mountains rise between andoeeaosroll."~~Ifara*#j|. 

Everlasting pea.— Lathyrtis latifolia. An appointed 
meeting.* 

"Lovers break not hours, except at be to come before their 
lime." — Sknkspeare. 

Eglantine.—/?©*i rubiginosa! I wound to heal.* 
"Now show the wound mine eyes have made io thee."— »£ft«fc 

Foxglove.— Digitalis. A wish. 

"O, that I were a glove upon that hand, that I might touch 
that cheek. " — Shaksptart. 

Cotton flovitr.-Gossypium. Modern love, 

'Tis not the pouting lip of roaeate dye, 

Nor breaits, where all the loves delighted rove; 
Nor the blue languish of the speaking eye, 

That in my bosom rais'd the flame of love. 
Thy lip, and breast, and eye, I mueh admire, 

But charms less transient rob my soul of rest*-* 
Thy gold, thy guineas, set my heart on fire; 

I long to rummage— thy papa's old chest. 

Myrtle. Communis Myrtu*. Constancy. 

"Yes it was love," be— Byron. 
Myrtle. Mursine Jformionia. Innocence. 
"Thy myrtle bud, white-robed in innocence."— Hug Asa. 

Rosemary. Has Marinus. Unhappy love. 
"Absence is death of love." — Shaksptart. 

Sun Dew.— Dioruea Muscipula. Attraction. 
"Fall not in love!" 



•W« qio*,foa msmry, Mr* Wirt's giacafel osmrilatise, "FWH Die* 
tieaaiy." 
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China Aster.— Atttr ChiniensU. Hesitation ' 

"Why that downcast look, lassie, 
Why that cheek of changeful hue, 
Why that hand withdrawn, lassie, 
When thy lover dares to woo."— Alette n* 

Wild Tulip, lulipa Sylvestri*. Indifference. 

♦•And coldness steel that heart and brow, 
That passion swayed before." 

Lotos.— Lotos. Aspiring love. 

"That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it." — Shuktpeart 

Wind flower.— Anemone. The modem Cupid* 

"He rests on violet banks no languid limb— 
The Bank of England is the bank for him; 
Nor bull nor lion he triumphant rides, 
But bullion is the golden beast he guides. 
Lord of the Treasury, Master of the Mint, 
This is our Cupid — ladies take the hint: 
In short a money -loving god is he, 
Called by his votaries— Cupidity. " 

Blue Bell.— Latifolia. Female Pedantry. 

"Said Nature one day, "For the peace of mankind 
Let women and men have their kingdom apart; 
To man I assign the cold regions ofinind, 
To woman the sunny domain of the heart" 
The kingdom of hearts, then is woman's sole share, 
Oh! unharness your owl, and depend on your dove! 
There is leaning enough in the world— and to spare, 
Bat Flora, my dear, there's too little of lovo!" 

"BeMty'a Slipper.— CipHpcdium. Fastidious beauty. 
"Diadaie and acorn ride sparkling in her eyes, fce. " " S kakt . 

Seastthre pkoit-.MmoM. Capricioasnesa. ' 
"Loot ie the fear delight of gkiogpein." ' 

VtmttnVUmtr.—Mgttia. Beware. 
««Pa» net ink** dear girie beware!" 
85 
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Hollyhock-— #i/lpa fowu Honorable lovo. 

"Yes, by my hopes of Heaven, I'll bo 
With honor thine, or lost to thee!" 

Love-lies-bleeding.— Convataria. Unanswered love 

"He is gone! he is gooe! 

Like the leaf from the tree, 

Or the down that is blown / 

By the wind o f er the lea. 

He is fled— the light hearted. 

Yet a tear most have started 

In his eye, when he parted 

From love-stricken me! 19 ,• 

Iris,— Irii. Farewell! / 

•Farewell, a Idng farew M to 9 ' love, to flowers, and Flora* 



VITALITY OF LETTERS. 

It has been said that the most brilliant monuments at 
Literature have been coeval with the downfall, or, at 
least, the decay, of national greatness. Impartial Histo- 
ry does not corroborate the assertion. We deny that 
a flourishing state of arts is an invariable contemporary 
of national decline, and that it is like the final song ot 
the bird of classical fame, the last expiring effort of 
Nature to retain existence. We do not consider Lite- 
rature as a mere source of pleasure to the Intellectual vo- 
luptuary but as destined to subserve more exalted pur- 
poses. We consider it not as a mere object of luxury; 
but as exalting the views, enlarging the moral vision, and 
increasing the intellectual powers ot'the human race. 

The student loves to linger "on those scenes of tran- 
quil refinement, when the profession of arms has yield- 
ed to the study of letters; and the rough features of 
war have been softened by the milder influence of the 
imagination. It is more pleasing to dwell upon the ks- 
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sons of Aristotle, than on the conquests of Alexander: 
upon the Eloquence of Pericles, and the History of 
1 hucydides, than the battles which they fought, or the 
victories which they gained. The Augustan age of 
Rome has obscured the conquests of her Scipios; and 
nmong their descendants the names of her heroes arc 
forgotten, while the literary splendor of the House of 
Medici still illumines the w : orld. The martial fame of 
Essex is heard no more, but the glory of Spencer and 
Shakspearc are brighter than ever. The ambitious 

Elans of Louis XIV. are forgotten, while his Comeille, 
is Racine and his Moleire, continue the pride of 
France. Marlborough and Blenheim, are names sound* 
ing only at intervals; but those of Dryden, Addison, and 
Pope, will be forever repeated with delight. And 
may we not predict triumphs to America also in the 
field of learning? I answer — we may. The vital ali- 
ment of exalted excellence — the noral power of our 
freedom of institutions can effect more than all the coin- 
cidence of causes which favoured "living Greece."— 
Happily for America she has fully felt, that, whatever 
adorns inam ors, imparts vigour to the mind, or nen-es 
the ardor of the character, owes its existence toEduca* 
tion. With this persuasion much she has performed: 
hut the field untrod is infinite. For never can 6nr 
country he based upon an imperishable foundation, un- 
til Liberty and Letters, be her chosen Motto. In 
the meantime, she has much to undertake — much to ex- 
ecute. Her labours are manifold, for as yet, we shame 
to say, notwithstanding our unprecedented progress in 
the arte and elegancies of refined life,-— Literature, ha- 
tive and original, still tod much resembles the "desert 
Rose;"— and we arc still tod much inclined to regard 
the apparently nnprodurtivt efforts of rhetoric and 
*mg, as the satirist did the faded relics of thfc Grcciari 

•:■■« «T i:.» /h''\i. ; >^ *< > • ?■•.« ■.•} •» • -•■■ : * ■ 
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JEREMY BENTHAM. 

The hit Enriidi papers announce the death of Jeiv- 
toy Bcntham, Esq. one of the moat celebrated, aa well 
aa mort eccentric, men of the age. He was a high- 
toned totitudinarian, radical reformer, ever wedded ta 
aome favorite theory, and regardless of difficulties. 
No restraints of hazard incurred, no calculations of 
consequences, were to be regarded. Neither existing 
institutions, nor established prejudices, nor habits hal- 
lowed by time, nor even the unalterable nature oT . 
things, were permitted to obstruct any theoretic and 
abstract suggestion of his mind. All vested interest- 
all existing systems— all actual present palpable good 
must be sacrificed without compromise to a favorite 
general principle. It was the singular infelicity of this 
remarkable man, to prejudice every cause he under- 
took to advance. With untiring seal, sincerity uniai- 
jr. at liable, incredible mental and bodily endurance, of 
great versatility of talent, and equal self-confidence, he 
was confessedly, pre-eminently, the moist unfit of all the 
distinguished men of his party, to promote the cause 
he may have espoused. He always cooled the ardor 
of friends, and by his extravagancies caused division in 
their ranks: he was apt to add warmth to enemies, and 
by his violence and ullruism, give them recruits from 
among the timid, the wavering, and the neutral of hh 
own side. If he stooped to act with a party, his ser- 
vices were accepted, but he was not a partner in the 
ulterior counsels of its leaders. Of such powerful 
talents* as to command their respect, and have his ser- 
vices courted, but of too little discretion to be entrusted 
with the post of active exertion. Too visionary to be 
followed; — too uucalculating to lead; — too independent 
to be controlled; — too wedded to the perfect f to acqui- 
esce in the practical and practicable. He would lis- 
ten to no offer of compromise, — he would attend to nq 
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obstacles,— he respected no prejudices, however hon- 
est, — no habits, however deep-rooted,-— no season, 
however unpropitious. Too inaccessible to concili- 
ate — too headlong to yield even unimportant conces- 
sions — too violent to admit the possibility of honest 
error— 4ie seemed to forget the infirmity of our nature. 
With all his vast acquirements, and singularly acute 
cast of mind, he was as little qualified for a sound 
statesman, as the moon- struck Plato; — he required to 
be first "unsphered." We have never acknowledged 
the force of the objections agninst him which implied 
inconsistency. We only charge him with an over- 
weening love of system-making— -extravagant the- 
orizing, and headlong zeal — with running counter to 
our dearest hopes— prejudices, if he will. His vir- 
tues, on the other hand, were many and sterling.— he 
was fearless, zealous, and often irresistible in the cause 
of truth,— -he saw the best, though he sometimes wan- 
dered from, and more often, overstepped, the path. 
But we pause— it is not for us to sum up the urea* 
account*— and farther still to estimate the issue. 



MUTATIONS OF LETTERS. 

Glancing, a day or two ago, for the hundredth time, 
over that little volume of condensed wisdom, which goes 
by the name of Bacon's Essays, we were led to reflect 
upon the many mutations of letters since the time of 
that illustrious writer. 

If we enter into a comparison of the literature of the 
present, and even of the last century, with that of the 
age of Hooker and Taylor, we shall find infinitely less 
ngor and originality mnt polish and refinement In 
the one, the fault a a subdued coldness, or the oppo- 
lite extreme, fantastic extimvagance^-faultfess medi- 
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ocrity and interminable transcript In the other, 
rough, ungainly strength, untutored energy, and unre* 
ntrained, unequal eftbrta. In seeking to avoid the 
clownish ruggedness of our nervous ancestors, we have 
adopted a meretricious refinement, and courtier-tike 
effeminacy. In correcting their occasional vaguenesses 
of phraseology, we have pruned and engrafted, until 
the language is weakened and its original stock almost 
extinct The cause of this want of independence and 
comprehensiveness of thought, this meagreness of in- 
tellect— -ostensibly atoned for by an apparently chaste 
and simple, after the elaborate style, which so muck 
infected Queen Anne's wits, and which the present age 
has not yet shaken off — is not entirely obvious. It ex* 
tended equally to poetry and prose— -in the former we 
have made an essential alteration, whether for the bet* 
ter or not, we shall see in time. 

That the prevalence of French manners, which then 
began to exist — the estimation in which their authors 
stood — the galaxy of wit which adorned the French 
court — and the imbecile imitation engendered by the 
patronage of Charles II. were concurrent causes of no 
small influence, cannot be doubted by any one, who 
lias dabbled in the history of that day/ England had 
just recovered from the stern rule and rigid fanaticism 
of the Republicans, the spirits of her people felt re- 
lieved from a gloomy pressure, and gave free and 
unrestrained vent to their vivacity, which impercepti- 
bly tinged her writers, and gave tone and character to 
her literature. No one who is familiar with the pri- 
vate and literary annals of the time can be ignorant of 
the difficulty in the way of escaping this infection. 

Another cause, and one to which we attach no little 
importance, is tliat from this era we date the origin of 
English criticism. We do not mean to say, that 
when critics flourish, a sound, original, healthy litera- 
ture cannot exist. We know the contrary. We es- 
teem the office of criticism much higher than the cap- 
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tious art, which those have represented it to be, who 
have writhed under its well deserved lashings. 

But we mean to give this, and the events which 
engendered it, as no small cause for the obviously dif- 
ferent features, which characterize the age of Hooker 
and Barlow, from that of Addison and Swift. As the 
multiplication of books increased, the number of readers 
augmented — authors rushed in — literature became a 
trade. It lost its previously lofty character — competi- 
tion ensued— depreciation of rival authors followed—, 
and criticism assumed a "local habitation and a name/' 

Of old the class of readers, as that of writers, wan 
small, the difficulties to be surmounted great. Few 
ventured upon the "itur ad asttvt' the ascent to Par* 
riassus — but those, whose consciousness of intellectual 
greatness assured them of success. Where one suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit, he was amply repaid 
for the toil, by the admiration and gratitude of his 
readers, who, depending upon a small circle for their 
intellectual food and recreation, vied with each other* 
in devotion to the literary pioneer. But when the art 
of printing became general — when authors multiplied— 
when readers no longer received their works with de- 
ference and gratitude as a favor, but sat in judgment 
over them, as an attempt to corrupt their taste and 
lighten their purses — when writers dreaded, as a fiery 
ordeal, the tribunal they once regarded, as a tributary 
fame—literary men lost that freedom and indepen- 
dence of thought, which confidence engendered— 
the master spirits of the day whom nought could 
intimidate from innovation, passed away, and left 
a class behind which succumbed to critical dic- 
ta — forced their minds to act within circumscrib- 
ed limit**-dreaded long flights, and were content with 
being polished, easy, and witty, without aspiring after 
vigaf dr originality. Both the style of their writing, and 
their choice of subject indicate, if not more contracted, 
at least feebler minds. These remarks, however, ap- 
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ply more to the writers of the last century than to those 
oT our own day, when there has been a species of spas- 
modic reaction* and impetuous contempt of authority, 
which indicate independence, if not power of thought 
An American author of distinguished reputation has 
on another occasion, in speaking of our National Lite- 
rature, recommended that tiic united study of the elas- 
tics and the writers of the 17th century, whose charac- 
ter wc have been discussing he compared with their 
immediate successors and our own school. The force 
of his suggestion is summed up in the following extract: 

"We have recommended these two classes of writers, not 
only because they are in themselves excellent, but because 
each is, we think, calculated to correct the evil which might 
arise from an exclusive study of the other. The Greek and 
Roman languages arc far more perfect, better contrived ve- 
hicles for thought and feeling than any modern tongue. No 
writer can, therefore, now equal the class in authors in mere 
style, and if he strives too much to resemble them, he would 
perhaps, form a tame, monotonous and artificial style; he 
might substitute excessive delicacy for purity of language. 
Now this evil would be less likely to befal him, if he were 
accustomed to the copiousness, variety and force of the old 
English writers. On the other hand, an excessive and indis- 
criminate admiration of these last might make him careless, 
diffuse and declamatory; but this could hardly happen, if he 
had learned to appreciate aright the simple majesty, the lof- 
ty and sustained! but disciplined energy of the mighty mas- 
ters of the Grecian and Roman school. It is apprehended 
by some, that a style, formed by the study of English au- 
thors, who flourished when our language was, as they say, 
in its infancy, would be quaint, affected, and full of obsolete 
expressions. He who is much acquainted with those writers, 
with Jeremy Taylor particularly, cannot but discover that 
our language is very much impoverished since their day, hr 
will perhaps feel strongly the contrast between their rich ant: 
varied expression, and the lifeless monotony of more mod* 
ern writers; he may sometimes be tempted to use a word or 
idiom that has gone out of fashion; but this will be the extent 
of his offence, for the classics will teach him to hate every 
thing like affectation. 
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fC In this country, it should be the business and the objct 
of the literary men, not to reform and purify, but to create 
o national literature. We never yet had one, and it is time 
the want should be supplied. So much has been said, and 
unskilfully said* about the peculiar advantages of our free 
and popular institutions, and the beneficial effects they might 
be expected to have on our literature, that it has become a 
wearisome theme to many cars, and we almost fear to toueh 
upon it; but the fact is, that while some of our countrymen 
are vain enough, they scarce know of what, the great body 
of the nation, the literary and the wealthy, of those who 
have influence in the community arc not at all too proud of 
our peculiar and glorious advantages; and what is worse, they 
are not apt to bo proud in the right place." 



Dr. Johnson has said, with the flippancy he some* 
limes affected, that "the man who would perpetrate a 
pun, would not scruple to pick a pocket." This was 
one of those dogmas of a mind, perverse though strong, 
which delights in startling assertion, and is bold and 
confident without being assured. That he spoke with- 
out thought may be inferred from the fact, that, in the 
application of his remark to the feeble spirit of conceit 
which disfigured the style, and distorted the language 
of the day, he overlooked or disregarded its like appli- 
cation to the practice of the ancients — one too, that 
does not appear to have been much rebuked, or, at least 
never to such an extent as this— among them, dan- 
cing at the fragments left of the earlier Roman Poets, 
Andronicus, Na&vius, Ennius, etc. we were more sur- 
prised than we should have been, to find many passa- 
ges the merest bundles of conceits that the most trifling 
and degraded periods of modern literature can furnish. 
The most senseless jingle of words and extravagance of 
alliteration is found in Enncu's "7kkphu$ 9 " *nd show, 
that it is a great mistake to imagine, that the literature 
of a rude and early age is free from the alliteration oC 
the English, the bijouterie of the French, or the cm* 
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ttf/i of the Italian school. . We challenge the manifold 
feeblenesses and absurdities of the three to produce a 
specimen of false taste equal to the following by the man? 
whose character Ovid sums up in the words, ingeni* 
maximus— <artc rudis,— 

"Haud dociis diciis certante* *ed malcdictis, 
Tite tutt Tate tibi tanta tyraimt tulieti. 
Stultu* e*t qui eupida cupiens cvpienter cvpit.* 9 



POETRY OF MBS. HEMANS. 

We have just risen from the perusal of the "Scep- 
tic," a poem, by Felicia Hemans, and trust we have laid 
the volume down neither un instructed, nor unimprov- 
ed. It is uniformly chaste and beautiful, and occasion- 
ally presenting passages of thrilling pathos and brilliant 
and powerful eloquence, it b not, as its title would 
import, a didactic poem, attempting to induce through 
the medium of Poetry a conviction which prose cannot 
effect. It is precisely what a poem of the kind should 
be— one of feeling addressed to the sympathies-~-pro- 
ving the weakness, the otter helplessness of man, with-, 
out the consolations of the Christian. 

Didactic Poetry is apparently the most Philosophi- 
cal — the most capable of teaching by examples — the 
most susceptible of reasoning, and therefore, it would 
seem, the most suitable to convey instruction, or to con- 
vince by an imperceptible and pleasant process. But 
the fact is otherwise. The connection with argument 
is always forceJ, and unnatural, and generally unfavor- 
able to any better feeling than ennui or disgust. There 
is, indeed, philosophy in Poetry, but it is not the ratio- 
cination of the schools — it is not the dull process of syl- 
logism* or a reasoning, which appeals to the understan- 
ding alone. It is the spirit of poetry operating upon 
ihc heart — bringing back the calmer passions— sooth- 
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iii£ the more stormy — and reducing the soul to a tone 
of s6ber contemplation, which prepare* it to receive, 
if it does not actually apply, the conclusions of philo- 
sophy. No one was ever convinced by a diaactic 
poem, nor indeed, is the power of instruction a test of 
its excellence. Mrs. Henians was aware of this, and 
took a surer course to effect her object — to make a 
broken and a contrite spirit. She ad tin uses the feel* 
ings, — she eloquently depicts the loneliness and desola- 
tion of the heart, and gradually enlisting the sympathies, 
at last reduces the understanding to a state of humility, 
that admits the approach of truth, — which is with the 
sceptic the chief, nay, the only, difficulty. 

We give a couple of extracts, which, we think, will 
fully bear us out in the Opinion we have advanced. 

"0 what is nalurc'3 strength? the vacant eye 

By mind deserted hath a dread reply, 

The wild delirious laughter of dc?pair, 

The mirth of phrenzy — seek an answer there! 

Turn not away though pity's cheek grow pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful tale. 

They tell thee, reason wandering from the ray 

Of faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave 

Forsook the struggling soul she could not save. 

Weep not, sad moralist, o'er desert plains 

StrcwM with the wrecks of grandeur — mouldering fanes 

Arches of triumph* long with weed* o'ergfown~ 

And regal cities, now the serpent's own: 

Earth has more awful ruins— one lost mind 

Whose star is quenchM, hath lessons for mankind 

Of deeper import, than each prostrate dome . 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome."— p. 17. 

« In the pride 

Of youth and health, by sufferings vet untried, 
. We talk of death, as something which i* were sweet 
In glory's arms exultiogly to meet; 
' A closing triumph, a majestic scene, 
Where gazing nation* watch the hero's mien, 
As and tsmay M amidst the tears of all, 
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He folds hit mantle* regally to fall. * 

Htish, food enthusiast!— still obscoto and looe, 

Yet not km terrible because unknown, 

li th* tot hour of thousand*— they retire 

Froth life's throngM path, unnoticed to expire* 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bear* 

Some trembling insect's lit tie world qf cares t 

Descends in silence* while around waves on 

The mighty forest % reckless what is gone! 

Such is man's doom — and, ere an hour be flown, 

Start not, thou trifler, such may be thine own/*— p. 15. 

"The restoration of the Works of Art to Itotyt" was 
Mrs. Hemans first and worst performance. The *er- 
aification is only tolerable even as regards melody and 
smoothness, ami in compass strength and compression 
utterly wanting. Her next effort, "Tales and Historic 
Scenes," evidences a rapid and obvious improvement, 
not only in versification, which practice might have 
insured, but in richness and novelty of thought, in 
power of compression and choice of a pregnant, terse 
phraseology. 

"Camoens, and other Poems," was her third perform- 
ance, being translations from the French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German and Portuguese, and exhibits little else 
than the translator's knowledge of these languages. At 
least this is our opinion as far as we are able to judge, 
for with the first tongue alone of those above-mentioned, 
do we claim intimacy. 

The character of Mrs. Hemans 9 poetry is, in some 
respects, peculiar. She does not address herself to 
the common passions or bustling scenes of life's routine, 
nor are the feelings which she is most prone to deline- 
ate such as are universal. This, it would seem, should 
lessen her success, and totally deprive her of a favora- 
ble reception from the generality of readers. But the 
fact ; .s otherwise, nor do we conceive it of insuperable 
difficulty in the solution. Nature, it is true, is every 
where the same, but its predominant features vary in 
different temperameuts! The most widely successful 
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poets in our language, Shakspcarc and Dn den , have 
depicted passions universal to the whole human family/ 
and are thence universally appreciated. The character 
of Mrs. Helmuts' muse is less social, and more retiring 
and contemplative. It delights more in intercourse 
with nature, than with mortals,— prefers the snow- 
capped mountain, the shifting clouds, and the ever 
changing year, to the dull monotony of the works of 
art; and would rather meditate in loneliness, and live 
upon its own poetic aspirations, than mingle in busy 
life, and make calls upon the sympathies of others. 

This preference, the result cither of original tem- 
perament, or the blighting hand of affliction, would in 
a mind of less power, and equanimity, and regulated 
tone, engender an abstract metaphysical love of mysti- 
cism, a misanthropic spirit of loneliness, and a neglect 
or indifference to the interests of society. But our 
talented authoress never permits her Pegasus to out- 
atrip the concerns of life— never forgets that the gen- 
ius of poetry, though a native of the wilds and moun- 
tains; and though preferring lonely contemplation to 
the bustling and heartless concerns of traffic, is a "good 
genius," and regards the "busy hum of men," though 
sometimes with pity and regret, never with contempt 
or indifference. 

We are no admirers of that poetical temperament, 
which dwells with rapture upon the grandeur of na- 
ture's inanimate works, and disregards the mysterious 
sublimity of God's immortal creatures.— The secret of 
Homer's success— (may we not say of the success of 
poetry, as synonymous terms;) is a clearness of images, 
which seizes upon the mind, and transfers it to the 
impress and conception? of his own fancy. His scenes 
ar* what pictures ^re to the eye, or music to the ear. 
Without effort he unlocks the springs— not of feeling 
alone—but of sympathetic, social, worldly, feeling, 
if you choose — and is read by every class with pre- 
cisely the sane effect. We consider this a peculiar 
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merit, and worthy of being insisted upon in thl* *gC 
of dreamy, diffuse, listless, rhyme-making. 

Therein in Mrs. Hcnians' poetry a calm, delicate* 
and winning persuasiveness, that attracts without exci- 
ting, interests without absorbing, and elicits, without 
harrowing, the feeling. It is the thrillirtg ptower Kirk 
White lias sometimes exhibited, not the abrupt strength 
of Byron — it is the serenity of Addison, not the pathos 
of Otway. This evinces a want of power of a par- 
ticular cast, not an absence of poetic feeling. She is 
not obnoxious to the charge of downright apathy — of 
chilling insensibility. The sentiments are calm, 
dreamy, chastened, as distinguished from the fantastic 
wHdness, the vague abruptness, and the fervid extrav- 
agance,' which have too much become the tetidcncy of 
the age. Wc are glad of it. and put it to account of 
her independence, and consciousness of true poetic 
power. Men require to be powerfully excited — their 
sympathies must be inflamed, their imaginations strain- 
ed — and their feelings harrowed up. Stimulus has 
become their "daily bread/' and when the purer sort 
tannot ht obtained; the grosser, or that of doubtful 
tendency, is not rejected. This is the fault of the age, 
and Mrs. Hemans deserves well for having successfully 
opposed it. 

The age is distinguished for its female writers. Until 
within comparatively a short period, a classical writer 
bf that sex — one that could a fox her stomp and impress 
to the literature of her country was almost* ii not 
entirely, a "ram avi*" etc. True we have long had 
a Sevigne, a Montague and a Dacier, but they were 
rather literary triflers, than sturdy pioneers, or inhabi- 
tants of the land; and wrote rather to show that they 
could write as well as men, than with any other object; 
The amount of their contributions is very small and 
Alight be destroyed without loss. 

Latterly this part of our literature has amazingly in- 
creased both in quantity and quality. They have 
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written much and well— with a depth and compass of 
mind— a richness and discrimination, which entitle 
them to a permanent niche in the literary fame of their 
country. Their object has been to create a literature 
of a moral, e very-day, practical cast:— to rescue fiction 
from the han-ls of profligacy, to purify ethics from the 
discordant extremes of levity and sectarianism, and 
present to vice a pilished surface, which it can neither 
parry nor resist. Our remark is matter of fact, not of. 
inference; it is founded upon literary history familiar 
to all. Need we mention De Stael, "More, ttarhatild, 
Steele, E * jeworih, Uaillic, whose works with those of 
our authoress, are in every body's hands? If Mrs. 
Hemans be inferior to some of these, she possesses an 
union of attractive qualities, which restores the balance 
of usefulness. If she is below Madame Dc Stael in 
capacity of thought— in versatility of power and reach 
of imaginative strength: inferior to Miss Edgcworth in 
knowledge of the world, in wit, and happy descrip- 
tion: surpassed by Hannah More in enthusiasm — though 
we doubt it — in glowing aspirations, and sublimated 
invention,— she unites so many of their best, if not 
their very highest, attrihntes-^that, though the com- 
parison with any one may seem misplaced, she richly 
deserves to be classed with those names, so honored 
by taste* piety, and usefulness. 

There is in Mrs, Hemans > poetry a moral charm — a 
tone of uniform, intellectual equilibrium— a deep anc 
chastened tinge of feeling, full of beauty— of nature— 
of tnith-i-of thrilling yet delicate passion, that gives 
an uncommon and irresistible power to her strains, and 
totally disarms criticism. Moreover, there are other 
causes 5<*ss connected with intrinsic merit, calculated to 
propitiate an American critic* She is a woman — with 
which term we connect associations of a deep and ex- 
tensive character. That intellectual inferiority— we 
use the term in a strict sense— is not one of them, our 
preceding remarks have demonstrated. She is a 
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native of a rival country— rival even in the feelings and 
sympathies of literary excellence:— U attached, devo- 
tedly attached, to our peculiar institutions: — rejoices in 
our successful struggle for national existence: — and has* 
what her •'lordsuf the creation" have not — the candor 
to acknowledge it. Thence we admire her genius 
consider her success iu some sort our own, and readily 
pay our unimportant tribute of praise. We say tmim- 
portant — for. if we mistake not the deep religious sen- 
timent, the tone of sorrowful feeling, tempered with 
Clacid resignation* that pervade her writings — she has 
ccn no stranger to misfortune. She "bears her facul- 
ties meekly 9 '-— there is no parade of learning—no 
tincture of conceit— but a strain of devotion, and a holy 
enthusiasm, which rest upon higher favor, and depend 
not upon human applause. 

Mrs. Hemans, in common with European writers, 
has reaped but little benefit from the extensive perusal 
her works have obtained in this country. An edition 
of her works intended for her benefit, was contempla- 
ted some years since, but was relinquished, we believe, 
through cupidity and want of generous forbearance in 
rival publishers. Why does not one of our many highly 
gifted females undertake to edit her entire productions, 
which now exist, scattered in numerous small volumes* 
and thus pay a small tribute to an individual, who ha* 
in no small degree contributed to exalt the female char- 
acter for talent and setisibilitv? 



THE KING'S SECRET. 

"The King's Secret," by the author of the "Lost 
'Heir;" is one of the best novels of the day. We know- 
nothing of the former effort of this writer, nor indeed 
in relation to himself, can we tell his quo nomine dicam. 
hut he need not be ashamed to avow the paternity of 
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ftiis bantling. The time chosen for the introduction of 
iiis characters upon the tapis, is a period of British 
history, rich in chivalric legend,— enveloped in that 
degree of uncertainty which admits of an artificial 
superstructure without shocking probability, or viola- 
ting facts— ond affording a mine of ore readily wrought 
up into fictious narrative, yet, comparative! v/unbrcath- " 
ed upon. The plot is remarkably well laid— regular, 
yet deeply interesting— various, yet in perfect keep- 
ing* , The scenes do not succeed each other with suf- 
ficient rapidity, atid are sometimes drawn out to tcdi- 
ousness: — they grow out of each other, however, with 
a probability, that avoids any calls upon the imagina- 
tion of the reader for assi? juico. and present nothing 
abrupt in the scries itinera tausaniw, which is by no 
means a common excellence. His characters, with 
the exception of the R award, present nothing very 
striking. They are, however, by contrast* analogy, 
accurate discrimination, and the scenes in which they 
figure, fully developed. The conduct of the j>Sot is 
admirable—the events probable, and well explained— 
(the title is, by the bye, a misnomer) and some of the 
more stirring incidents— the attack upon the Rtiward, 
for exanplc— fully equal to the efforts of Waverly in 
the same line. Our author evinces considerable inti- 
macy with antiquarian lore, in the costume* armor, and 
HcraUlrie devices of his knights. Wc welcome this 
novel, though not of the first order* nor evincing great 
power in its conception* as a returning relish for the 
chaste and natural productions of Scott, (though his 
style is by no means unexceptionable, nor his greatest 
merit) in preference to the powerful and fascinating, 
but artificial and flcetiiig, style, which Bvlwer has in- 
troduced, and of which he has already founded a school 
of imitators. His (Bulwcr's) first effort (Pttham) ap- 
peared like a new star in the firmament— it attracted 
the gaxe of the reading community at /once. It was in 
a new style—abounding in epigram, antithesis, and 
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repartee— profuse in powerful declamation, brtffiant 
episodes, and feeling soliloquy. But the best aketehc* 
of character— Sir Reginald Glanville, for example- 
are descriptions— not creations. He analyses their 
character*— details their feeling*, and supplies then 
with eloquent declamation. But this is all. There 
are none of those touches of nature— those spontaneous 
and involuntary acts, which at a flash open the deepest 
recesses of the heart, and make us at once acquainted 
with the individual before us. Mr. Bulwer>s subse- 
quent productions are in the same style — and inferior 
to his first in delineation of character, and interesting 
incident. The same command of language— attic wit- 
deep feeling remain; but there is little variety, and 
no improvement. Mr. Bulwer is a man of powerful 
intellect— classical taste, and great imagination:— and 
were he to relinquish the fashionabUnn* of his man- 
ner—his perpetual declamation — and dreamy epi- 
sodes—might well make Sir Walter look to his laurels. 
But his faults are those of the age. To be satisfied of 
it, we need only turn to the novels, essays, and reviews 
of the day, the productions, too, of minds of no ordi- 
nary capacity. To answer the popular call for novel- 
tv, our writers are stimulated to sacrifice simple dic- 
tion, for intense and abrupt phraseology— correct and 
chastened thought, for bold and daring sentiments* - 
mature, laborious composition and cautious correction 
for hasty and unequal efTot^— resigning future fame, 
for present notoriety and profit. To this all-absorbing 
thirst after public favor, which hurries our authors to 
surpass in the rapidity of production, even the avidity 
of their readers to peruse their works, wc attribute 
(what to us appears to be) the fate of far the greater 
part of the innumerable works of the day — temporary 
fame— final oblivion. How many of the volumes, un- 
der which the press daily groans, will be referred to 
as standards of taste, style, or sentiment, in the twen- 
tieth century? What Martial said of the MSS of hi> 
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day, may be repeated now with tenfold truth — "Sunt 
pauca bona—sunt qumdam meliora — sunt plurima 
mala. — It cannot escape the most superficial observer, 
that, of late, our language lias degenerated from it* 
former strength and comparatively attic simplicity, in- 
to difTuseness, tinsel, and meretricious ornament: — that 
to its philosophic regularity has succeeded uncontrol- 
led innovation— and that there can scarcely be found 
an anomaly, which has not been introduced by writers 
of the last quarter of a ccrttury . But we pause— being 
in danger of wandering into a corollary by no mean* 
warranted by our text. * 



THE YOUNG DUKE. 

We have just risen from the perusal of the « Young 
JDuhc" by the author of Vivian Grey. It is a beauti- 
ful biographical sketch of a naturally strong mind and 
noble disposition, perverted by a vasodilating and fan* 
tastic disposition and turned from its original bent by 
reckless self-indulgence. It may fairly be placed by 
the side of "Pelham"—hy far the l»cst production of 
the talented Bulwer. In passages of thrilling elo- 
quence, and bursts of irresistible comic effect, it is 
superior — its sentiment is vague and dreamy, or fan- 
tastic} foppish and strait-laced — and, in this respect, it 
is inferior to the work in question, which it sometimes 
obviously imitates. The fire and animation— (he play- 
fulness and waggery, that run through the whole, are 
admirably sustained,* and show the polished gentleman 
of wit, taste and fashion. With the alternate jest and 
morality, the irresistible humor succeeded by thrilling 
pathos, shew it practised pen which touches at will 
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the hidden springs of feeling, and wields the lighter 
details of fashionable skirmishing with an ease and ele- 
gance that we in rain look for even in Waverly himself. 
But the literary bijouterie is laid on with too great 
profusion; and deprives the work of that simplicity 
and unaffected grace which renders Scott — despite 
their unbounded wit and etegmit display of knowledge — 
superior to all his competitors in those sterling requi- 
sites which adhere, and indeed, are never fully devel- 
oped until a second perusal. The development of 
the plot in the " Young Duke" -is wandering and in- 
terrupted — but verging to a point by bright and 
desultory incidents, but unerring certainty. The style 
we seriously dread as of contagious example. It is 
artificial— replete with metaphor— brilliant with epi- 
gram—but united with that eternal trifling— that 
strait-laced literary (landyiam, around which the author 
of "Pelham" has thrown a charm, which will for a 
while delude imitators into mawkish, fantastic, and 
strained incidents, abrupt style, affected phraseolo- 
gy, until the public shall have been dosed — usque aft 
nu use am--- and then they will appreciate, and return 
to, the chaste and natural descriptions of Scott, and 
to the legitimate landmarks of pure, healthy English* 
which, in the foreign foppery of fashionable novels, 
are sadly overthrown or mutilated. 

In this last effort, Mr. D' Israeli, (who is beyond 
the allotted age, by several years,) seems to have" had 
an Indian summer* in the winter of his life, and as 
snow invigorates the sear and famished root, to have 
acquired increased vivacity by the temporary slug- 
gishness in the current of his veins. In point and 
sprightliuess, and in splendor and variety of incident, 
it is superior to his former attempt: — in sentiment, 
clegaiict- of dialogue, and delicacy jof retort — it is in 
ferior. The conclusion appears to have been care- 
lessly written, nor can we account for the clumsiue^ 
of the eclairvmement between Herbert Dacre aud 
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Lady Caroline. We intended to Have made some ex 
tracts, but, though passages of great beauty, of 
attractive playfulness, and deep interest, are profusely 
scattered over the work, they depend so much upon 
contrast with each other, peculiar situation, and dra- 
matic incident, that they lose much of the*r effect 
when detached. We content ourselves with one, 
which affords a favorable specimen of our author's 
manner. 

"First love, first love! how many a glowing bard has 
sung thy beauties! How man)- a poor devil of a prosing 
novelist, like myself, has cf hoed nil our superiors, the poets, 
teach us! No doubt, thou rosy god of young desire, thou 
art a most bewitching little demon; and yet for my part, 
give me last love. 

"Ask a man which turned out best, the first horse he bought 
or the one he now canters on? Ask— but in short there is 
nothing in which knowledge is more important, and experi- 
ence more valuable than in love. When tve first love, we 
are enamored of our own imaginations. Our thoughts are 
high, our feelings rise from out the deepest caves of the 
tumultuous tide of our full life. We look aroUnd for one to 
share our exquisite existence, and sanetify the beauties of 
our being. 

"But those beauties are only in our thoughts. We feel like 
heroes when we are but boys. Yet our mistress must bear 
a relation, not to ourselves, but to our imagination. She 
. must be a real heroine, while our perfection is but ideal,— 
And the quick and dangerous fancy of our race will rise to 
the pitch. She is all we can conceive. Mild and pure as 
youthful priests, we bow down before our altar. But the 
idol to which we breathe our warm and gushing vows, and 
bend our eager knees, all its power, does it not exist only 
in our idea — all its beauty, is it not the creation of our own 
excited fancy? And then the sweetest of superstitions ends. 
The long delusion bursts, and we are left like men upon a 
heath when fairies vanish; cold and dreary, gloomy, bitter, 
hafsh; existence teem* a blunder. 

"But just when we are moat miserable, and curse the poets* 
conning and our own conceits, there lights upon our path, 
just like a ray fresh from the tun, some sparkling child of 
light, that makes us think we are premature, at least in our 
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resolve. Yet we are determined not to be taken to, and try 
her well in all the points in which the others, failed. One 
by one her charms steal on our warming soul, a* one by one, 
those of the other beauty sadly stole away, and then we 
bless our stars, and feci quite sure that we hare found per* 
lection in a petticoat." 



lKVlNG'S ALHAMBRA. 

We have skimmed over this last effort of our distin- 
guished countryman, Irving, but are not of opinion that 
it will make any addition to his already lofty, and rich- 
ly earned, eminence. As a record of the quaint man- 
ners of the remnant of a people fast falling to decay, its 
beautiful sketches and occasional graphic touches of 
character may render it curious, but even here its 
sketchy and fairy texture makes it of little real weight 
or value. We suspect it is little more than our author's 
ordinary journal, not originally intended for the public, 
but imperceptibly accumulating on his hands, and in- 
creasing in the richness of its contents, until it became 
necessary to relieve himself of the mass, and the mass 
became sufficiently valuable to be thrown off in this 
form. Mr* Irving, has, therefore, put forth a book; 
and this, we infer from external evidence*, is the history 
of the sketches before us. It is an off-hand, eurrente 
calamo, travelling effort, written without design or la- 
bor, and strung together, like loose pearls simply to 
keep them from being lost. Viewing it in this light, 
the "Tales of the Alhambra," however little they may 
add to, can detract nothing from, the high reputation 
of our countryman. 

The first one hundred and fifty pages are devoted to 
a description of the "Alhambra," its appearance, ex- 
terior and interior, its ancient government and state, 
its inhabitants, and its chief courts, halls and balco- 
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nies,-— the rest of the work is taken op with legends, 
superstitions, etc. relative to the building and its seve- 
ral parts. The opening one hundred and odd pages 
are a blemish to the work — dull, diffuse, circumstan- 
tial.* Our author describes with the same particularity 
with which he examined — he amplifies until he becomes 
vague and individuality is destroyed, — and heaps up 
particulars, until the general impression is weakened. 
All the local information necessary could be conveyed 
in one fifth the space and to better effect, — and the 
particulars would both have enlisted the interest of the 
reader, and avoided repetition, by being introduced 
under their proper head, in the local legends, when 
they would have appeared important and been fixed in 
the memory by interesting association; — whereas, where 
they stand, they are isolated and without interest. 
The subjects too arc not such as to call forth great 
power: fairy legends must be essentially light, flippant, 
and, to & degree, childish. They do not even admit of 
our authors peculiarly graceful tact in sketching, nor 
the full flow of his delicate humor. The portraits, 
. too in such a work must be grave and, at the same time, 
trifling:— for where unearthly agency is admitted, 
human characters are secondary and not worth draw* 
tng with a nervous hand. Accordingly, wherever he 
deviates from the routine of fairy tale telling, and per- 
mits, as he often does, the full play of his delicately 
sarcastic wit, he ceases to be an inhabitant of "faery 
lande"— we forget his new character, and commune 
with our old friend of "Knickerbocker," and the most 
racy portions of the first "Sketch Book." This work 
will be read as extensively as any of its author's pre- 
vious productions, and, we trust, may afford him a 
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harvest more substantial than feme, of which lie bat 
already reaped his full share in two continents'— in one 
with a tingle co*laborcr--but, we think, criticism will 
settle down into the opinion we have advanced, that it 
is a mere jtti <f etprit, which, however pleasing in its 
way, ean add nothing to a reputation already so great* 



"SWALLOW BARN," 
Or a tojourn in tin Old Dominion. 

Our country, fruitful as she is in legend, historic 
record, and diversity of character, can never want 
writers of fiction, and, as a proof of it, we would ad- 
duce this work, the production, it is said, of J. L. Ken- 
nedy, Esq. a member of the Baltimore bar, upon a 
theme apparently barren, and almost impracticable to 
the mould of the novelist. Our author has succeeded 
however, in creating a delightful domestic tale, and 
enveloping very meagre materials in considerable inte : 
rest, which increases with the progress of the story 
throughout a plot exceedingly simple* and requiring 
from the sketchy, disjointed, journal-like charac- 
ter of the book, little or no attention and man- 
agement. This novel — if it fall under the class- 
is by no means of the first order even of Ameri- 
can works of fiction;— it exhibits none of Cooper's 
living scenery, thrilling description, and abrupt, start* 
ling transition; — lrving's delicate attic wit, sparkling 
bijouterie and Addisonian style, are no where to be 
seen;— and of Brockden Brown's manner it is the per* 
feet antipodes. Still it has merit of no ordinary cha- 
racter, and as a departure from the fashionable slip-shod 
style of the day, deserves to l>e hailed as ominous of .\ 
returning taste for placid life, natural descriptions and 
ordinary events, over the high-wrought scenes, unna- 
tural sentiment, and distorted pictures of life, which 
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disfigure the powerful, but from their presenting no 
impress of the times, necessarily short-lived, produc- 
tions of the new school; which has trodden on the heels 
of the great Waverly. Our authors style is simple, 
careless, and even loose, — but there is an idiomatic 
turn of expression pervading it, which is as delightful, 
as it is uncommon. Of wit he exhibits nothing, and his 
humor 1$ of the broad caricature order, which is well 
adapted to the scenes and characters he describes.—- 
As a journal of domestic events, Mr. Kennedy's book 
is a perfect picture of the hearty hospitality of the Old 
Dominion, and as a record of manners fast felling into 
decay, and a memento of a class almost extinct, it will 
be a source of great gratification a century hence, and 
an interesting repository to the antiquarian. 



"CONVERSATIONS WITH AN AMBITIOUS 
STUDENT IN ILL HEALTH." 

These "Conversations," together with an essay or 
two, and several fancy sketches, are attributed by their 
American publisher (for they have not appeared in * 
this form across the Atlantic) to the accomplished au- 
thor of "Pelham," and the internal evidence furnished 
by them leaves no doubt of their paternity. The dia- 
logue is easy, sketchy and perfectly characteristic, — 
abounding less in antithesis, and ambitious metaphor, — 
less in abrupt and conceited sentiment,— less in inver- 
ted style and meretricious ornament, and entirely 
exempt from that strait-laced literary dandyism, which 
is the great blemish of our author's manner. At the 
same time, we have no small portion of that delicate 
tact, that sprightly bijouterie, that elegant trifling uni- 
ted to profound reflection, which characterize his ef- 
forts, and infinitely outweigh all, and they are not a 
few, of the minor objections. We do not mean that 

28 
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voikbtobcputbythesideof«Pelha»,*b«tw* 
amert,that if itaWuties be m* so striking^ fcuha 
are fewer, — that oar author haa reformed hie style of 
late, or that there waa a time, when he wrote more 
naturally, which we are glad to know, aa it afforda 
ground for hope that he may do to in ftiture. Mr. 
liutwer ia evidently a man of powerful imagination, 
extensive knowledge, classical acquirements, and deep 
observation, but his taste, or rather the fashionable 
taste of the day— for which he catera— »is essentially 
factitious mid corrupt. Let him but reform its affected 
fastidiousnesa—its sickly sentiment — its preference of 
abrupt style and daring phraseology over chastened 
and correct thought— let him but "reform it alto- 
gether/' and write but as nature and his own genius 
prompt him, and he may well make Sir Walter look to 
his laurels. 
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THE DRAMA— A PRIZE ADDRESS. 

Hail, generous Patrons of the Drama's arts. 
Once more we erect you with devoted heart*, 
We bid yoo welcome to the mimic scene, 
Its worlds of painted life, and fields of green — 
Its wilds ot thought, where vagrant fancies play, 
Where Nature wooes and wand'ring poets stray, 
Its classic groves, and bow'rs by magic wrought* 
And all its stores of song, and mighty thought! 

Long o'er these realms of wealth had Darkness trod, 
A gloomy tyrant — an usurping God — 
And hallow'd learning half forgot her sway, 
Her glorious empire blotted from the day— 
In dreams oblivious sacred Poesy slept, 
Her groves deserted and her lyre-unawcpt; 
'Till, bursting through the gloom, tho Drama rose, 
And, at her glance, a new creation glowa! 
There, clust'ring round, obedient to her will, 
The soul's strong passions her behests fulfil; 
Remorse, in tears, and Mirth, with laughter lit— 
Hate with its haggard sneer, and bright-ey'd Wit- 
Despair that haunts wild glen and lonely stream, 
Ana cherub Love, that warms the maiden's dream. 
The phantom troops, around her altar throng, 
And lead in chains the willing slaves along— 
By toils severe the Drama sehool'd the age, 
And Virtue taught her lessons from the stage. 

In western wilds, within the unbroken shade, 
Ere Learning sanction'd laws which Freedom Made, 
Or, Reason form'd, in one harmonious plan, 
The social rules which bind discordant i — ~ 
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The Stags area s end oven the aevage mind, 
Lov'd the high scene, and sought to be rcfiu'd. 

The Bard of Avon led the deathless band 9 
Who struck and taught the lyre in British land— 
The chequer'd realms of earth his spells obey , 
Aud the stern tomb resigns its raviah'd prey— 
And spectres rise and sheeted ghosts appear, 
With scorpions/ arrn'd to startle guilt with fear. 
Now, wild Attrition finds it vain to trust 
To sculptured stone, and monumeutal dust, 
Yet though the uru be crush'd, tlie lyre unstrung, 
On whose proud note the world delighted hung, 
The scythe of Chrouos, though the world it sweeps, 
Shall spare the hallow'd spot where Shakapeare 

To point the efforts of the aspiring Muse, 
To Virtue's, Honor's praise— its noblest use,— 
To be— as by tb' immortal Hard deliii'd— 
The unerring mirror of the human mind, 
Kach folly limn, and, with ail colours true, 
Clothe Error in her vain and native hue— 
To win new muses, and awake new strains, 
And win the old from well-remember'd plains, 
In Freedom's land to rear some classic bays, * 
And leave a name of pritle to other days— 
This be the aim of our aspiring age, 
These be the works and triumphs of our Stage. 

Indulgent Patrons! in your hands we trust 
The Drama's fortunes — to the charge be just. 
To rear an infant stage, on you we call, 
For by your verdict it must rise or fall — 
To all its faults we would not have you blind, 
But look with gentle brow and spirit kind— 
. Though here, on feeble wing the Muse may rise, 
. Feebly at first, and fearful of the skies, 
Yet with your plaudHs -eheer'd, a bolder flight. 
Shall win your hearts in wonder and delight- 
Aud in her walls, by your warm bounty fed, 
Some Shakapeare yet may sing — some Garrick 
Some glorious Siddons passion's fire impart, 
Some Kemble wing a shaft to every heart 
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lit this thrice favoured clime, where deathless fame, 
Prompts the young mind, and lights up glory's flume, 
I*and of chivalric deeds — where sprang of old* 
The statesman, wise and true— the warrior, bold—*. 
Where golden Ceres with profusivc hand, 
Scatters her bounties o'er (he teeming land-*** 
And Natirre, lavish still of life and light, 
Decks the rich realms the Genoese brought to sight, 
Here bring your legions, and your standard plant— 
And make your lore enchain, your lyre enchanj! 

Oh, from these happy shores be banished far, 

The gloom of death, the frcnr/ied shriek of war— 

And wild ambition, fated to pursue, 

The vision glory , with his demon crew. 

May peace forcrer more with plenty shine, 

And bless the land that consecrates the Nine; 

And here, where Commerce spreads her wide domain. 

Be lix'd the splendours of the Muse's reign. 

Oh, vain— ye masters whom we all obey, 
If you prove adverse, is our Poet's lay- 
Though you receive not, yet extend delight, 
And grant indulgence to our toils to-night— 
O'er all our errors draw the guardian veil ' , 
Nor let the sterner, critic mood, assail — . 

Not free from failing, hope we to appear, 
Yet honest effort claims some favour here— 
You whose applause we value more than gold, , 
And in just poine the caual balance hold, 
-Still keep in view the Drama's noblest end, 
And be at once the Censor and the Friend. 



THE POETICAL RAGE. 

The universal passion, pride, 
Hassurely never spread so wide, 
As now, when every dunce, in arms. 
Would storm Apollo with alarms; 
And raging rash, in rankest lays, 
Would snatch and steal reluctant bays 
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>Tis Horace fay*— ft rum of wit— . 
"Po£ta nascitur noo fit"— 
Tho maxim '0 stale, but would you know iC 
• You are not made, but born» a Poet— 
*Tia proae enough, and hence His here, 
Since men may proae it every where. 

The meanest brute by Nature made. 
Securely plods hia proper trade, 
Nor, by strange follies led astray, 
Pops, ever, in his neighbor's way — 
Who over saw a hog romantic, 
A bear forever at an antic? 

Alas — these may no models be, 
For all the monsters that we see, 
And Boobies now make daily uses, 
Of Dan Apollo and the Muses; 
In wit, and in their nature's spite, 
Disdain to think— yet dare to write. 

With wit and judgment unendowed, ' 
Still captious, ignorant and loud 
Each modern Midas shakes hia ears, , 
And chatters to the vexed spheres, 
Void of all aense aa wcl' aa ahame, \ , • 
Beneath rebuke, beyond reclaim. 

To mend the manners and the mind, 
The poet's art waa well designed; 
To point the height where glory fliee, 
And teach presumption to be wise— 
The Muse appeared with heavenly strain, 
And fill'd the warm enthusiast's brain. 

Shall theae high offices of thought, 
These glorious duties then be nought- 
While spirits base, and bio k heads dull 
Presume their choicest spoils to cull- 
Apollo, cast aaide thy lyre, 
And let thine arrows speak thine ire. 

To notice dullness would be vain — 
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'•The loss would be exceeding gain. 
Respite thy brain— thou should** not try, 
••Upon tho wheel to crush the fly;" 
"Be this our motto and our fate, 
"Hated by fools, and fools to hate." l 



WINTER SCENE. 

Look upon the winter hearth, 
What a scene of careless mirth, 
Yonder go a thoughtless round, 
Whirling at the viol's sound; 
There, is many a wanton fairy, 
With light heart and footsteps airy; 
With no thought upon the morrow, v 
Things that never yet knew sorrow. 

There are some of riper years, 
1 aught, methinks, in human Cares, 
Yet they look with grateful sight, 
On the whirling ring's delight — 
Care has lessoned to be kind, 
And has mellow'd well each mind* 
Till their very griefs become, 
Gentle teachers for their home. 

These are small and humble joys, 
But their presence never cloys— 
Though they eome with cjtry night, 
Still their presence brings delight- 
Memory has not lost its pow'r, 
And the old survey the hour, 
When like those that wander by, 
They too had their revelry. 

Tia a pleasant song and play, 
Those who know theft* well, may say, 
Which the wrought and auk** ear, 
Listens ever mere to " 



That seme song by winter sen* 
Uttered forth by childhood's t£ 
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That same sport, when none would tire, 
Round the good old winter fire.; 

Never may the open brow, < 

Or, the heart that'a joyoua no*, 
Or, the wild and wanton dream, 
Or, the gay,, unfltckering beam, 
Or, the footstep light and airy, 
Find the future visionary— 
'Twere a Poet's sweetest pray'r, 
That their fortunes should be fain ; 



THE POWER OF BEAUTY. ? 

What shall compass Beauty's dowW 
Who shall sing of Beauty's powcr~ 
Who is weak that Beauty arms — 
Who is dull that Beauty charms?— . 
Though the Minstrel slumber long, ) 
Beauty wakes him into song; / 

All his human bands she breaks, < > 
All his heavenly ardor wakes, 
Bids him ride on eagle wings, 
Soaring to celestial things. 

In her bow'r long days he lies, 
Raptures sealing up his eyes, 
'Till she prompt him with a glanoe, 
And he lifts the lyre and lance; 
Throws aside his apathy, 
Learns to live and dares to die, 
Nor the storm, nor piercing wind, . 
Stays the ardour of his mind. 

From his limbs the locks are hurl'd, 
And he rushes o'er the world; 
All his spirits now awaken, 
From his eye the scales are taken, 
And his living song is given, 
To that brightest form of heaven; 
To the world's eye she is shown, 
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\ As her charms have ffliM his own, 
yTill, as mad as he who aitigs, 
All the million put on wings. 
Soaring for the embodied glory, 
Of that wild eyed Poet's story. 

They would compass Beauty's dow'r, 
They would witness Beauty's povfr, 
They would revel in her arms, 
Blest with all her sacred charms- 
Hut she keeps the charms and spell, 
For the bard who sings them well; 
Though, for him, the prince of verse, 
They are yet the care and curse— 
She has bound him in her chain, 
And he never sings again, ' 

Ruling not his fellow men, 
He has lost his empire then — 
Hush'd the lyre that once delighted, 
And the wreath of bay is blighted. 




MOONLIGHT WANDERINGS. 

When is set the orb of day, 
And the moon with placid light 
Cheers the lonely traveller's way 
'Mid the darkness of the night— 

When the bright stars beaming through, 
And along each waving pine, 
Scatter'd o'er the trackless blue, * 
In the spacious azure shine — 

When the drowsy earth is still. 
And no single jarring sound, 
Save the trickling of the rill, 
Breaks the spell of silence rouod— 

With perhaps, the sullen moan, 
When the prosing owl would sing, 
29 
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Or the whissing bet alone, # 
Oft his dark and dragon-wing:— * 

Then I wander forth alone 9 

?ot alone— for round roe throog* 
airy elrea of foreign tone, 
And with spirit speech and aoog 

They are mine and in my heart t 
All lU looging* they auppl y, 
Till my spirit fain would dart 
Upward with them to tt*c sky. , 

Let the garish glance of day. 
Livelier senses still delight, 
■Tis my mood to rather strty, 
In the stillness of the night. 

Flitting fancies guide we on, 
Mazy wilds and waters through* 
Echo, ever and anon, 
Playful, bidding me pursue. 

Be the night my province still, * 
She will aid my soaring wing, 
With her I shall gain the hill, 
And the sacred spring. 



V>FTY MEDITATIONS, . /■ * . 

Though young in years, in wisdom henry, 
Sworn foe alike to Whig and Toryt 
Serene I mount the upper story, 

And thence look down, 
With towering grandeur, ease and glory, 

On this * town. 

In soiled shirt, and Uttered breeches, 
Disdaining worldly power and riches. 
For others 9 wealth my palm ne'er itches, 
But wields at will, 
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That source of poems, songs and speeches, , 
My "grey goose quill!*' 

Oh, sacred weapon t Source of pleasure! 
The dunces scourge! the poet's treasure! ' • 
Alone, exempt from legal setcure -* 

Thy charmi delight •'' 

My mind by day, and sweetly measure 

My dreams by night 

Like thee, sclf-buoyint, firm and steady, ' 

Wythe as — on May day* 

Or College Fresh let loose on play day, . 

! careless snore — * . ' 

E'en th^e, vociferous, curbed pay day* , 

I hear no more. 

My pleasing prospects never vary* ( 

My spirits tarified and airy, '. ' jfi 

No Fortunatus, witch or wiry, t 

Can mend my diet: — t 

Not D in his Baratary* 

Rcign'd half so quiet \ ' !.\ 

Ye Poets! mark the truths I teach* .' * 
Strive all Parnassus? heights to Jreach, 
Nor heed what groundling Pdets preach ' 

Of fame and glory; 
Who seeks for ail ft wit must reach , 

The at tie Story} 



AN INTRODUCTION, 

¥0 THE ALBUM OP MISS ■ ■ 



While other bards their homage pay, 
And celebrate thy natal day — 
While swains upon thy virtues dwell, 
And gallants of thy beauties tell— 
A humble bard, with downcast look, 
Weuld sing the virtues of thy boo*! 
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No minstrel be, with genius strong, u 
Tp mount up in the retime of song, 
But one, who* in his utmost pride. 
Still creeps along the mountain side— 
His highest hope, with timid pen, 
To scribble of thy Album then. 

Now, while its leaves are free from stain, 
An emblem of thyself we pin; 
The pages free from spot appear, 
And teach us, thou, like them, art fair* 
Thine is the gentle cherub's part, 
And shadowless thy hope and heart. 

Hut when with sable streams o'erspread, 
Hope's brightest visions here are read; 
And Friendship comes with genial amilt, 
And Love, beguil'd, and to beguile— ' f 
And pensive Thought, with evening ray, , 
Rejoiced at their harmonious play. 

Oh, may thy young heart feel the power r 
Of each of these in every hour- 
While Hope, etherial, comes to charm, 
And Love adores with ardour warm— 
And Truth, well known, beside thee stands^ 
And hears, and heeds, and links your hand* 

Oh, may the current of thy days, 

Unlike the minstrel's idle lays* 

IrTsweet composure glide along, 

A calm, uninterrupted, song, 

Whose notes, like those that swell above, 

Still cheer with peace, and charm with lovet 



MORNING. 

When appears the God of Light, 
In his high imperial car, 

Driving with unmeasured flight, 
The o'erladen night alar— 
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Gath'ring up, in sullen haste, 

AH her gloomy train she flics, 
While, with hues more gentle graced, 

Laughs the blue and beaming ikies— 
And the weeping mists are fled, ; 

And the chill and shade are gone, 
And each bird from out his bed, 

Singing, hails the gathering sun. 
And, though lately sad with tears, 

Nature, like a blushing flow'r, 
In her bridal dress appears, 

Laughing in a summer bow'r— 
There, a daisy lifts its brow, 

Thither speeds s vap-ant brcese, 
And a squirrel on yon bough, 

Shakes the dew-pearls from the trees; 
While, with modest joy elate, 

Two sweet warblers sit above, 
With a low and tender prate, 

Conning o'er their stores of love— 
These have lessons in the lore, 

Which the listning soul may find. 
If, bv all untaught before, 

Which may well supply the mind- 
Nature, with a kindly sense, 

Grateful to the student's sight, 
Teaches the intelligence, 

And the rapture born of light 
With this lesson taught I rise 

Over humbler earth's control-- 
Guided to my native skies, 

Fearless, by the seeing^soul. 



THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

Wh f *e pleasant visions in the mother's mind, 
Fill with sweet cares and ecsUcies refio'd, 
And Hope's fair promises, with calm control, 
W.-rm, with the fiituro prospect, all her soul- 
While all the thoughts which animate her breast. 
The potest dreams of happiness attest— 
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May that |reat Providence who rules on bigk, 
Look gently downwards with approving eye~ 
Nor pause to sanction the sweet hopes that rises 
Within her souI 9 and fill with tears her eyes. 
Still, o'er her babe* as anxiouslv she bends* 
And, with her hope, a doubt of sorrow blends, 
Dispel the care, whose dark and deadly mien, 
Would dull the vision and deface tht scene. 

Oh, gentle mother, with thy soul of truth, 

Still tend his childhood and inform his youth, 

And, till secure from human sin and strife, 

t)irect in sweet simplicity his life— 

Ere the dark blights of future grief arise, 

To blight the garden scene and eloud the skies.— 

When youth attends with all its golden hues, 

Its theme of love, its worship of the Muse, 

Its thousand strings of thought , its fleeting rays* 

Its love of fleeting powtfr— iu thirst of praise—* 

Through your affections Still, by nature taught, 

As great in action, and as pure in thought, 

Let solid joys, that may not disappear, 

And works that fleet not with the fleeting year* 

Requite the present toil , all toils above, 

And every harvest home briug joy and love* 



DITHYRAMBIC. 

How pleasantly sweet \$ the fond recollection 

Of youthful attachments, unscathed with alldy, 
When the heart, haply freed from each painful reflect***)/ 

Reverts back to days of its earliest joy. 
When frolic and gay, with the spirit of childhood, 

The form roved at oricc where its memory flew, 
fly the wandering stream, by the thicket and wild wood* 

And every dear Scene, that its infancy knew. 

Oh, why are we doomed, when the bloom is all banish'd, 
Which Hebe in youth threw around the young heart* 

When the blush of the flowers forever is vanish'd, ' 
And the odour ail gone, to behold them depart! 
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To linger behind mid to sen in the distance, 
The glorious phantoms, all fleeting, of youth— 

To cherish a sad and a single existence. 

With nothing to aeek and with nothing to soothe. 

And fled from my grasp are the joys of my childhood. 

And faded the visions that shone at. its morn— 
I rove midst the bower, I roam in the wild wood, 

And seeking their flowTcta, I find but the thorn. , 
Ah, wherefore thus seek — since the pleasures are faded, 

Ah, wherefore desire , nor boldly depart— 
Tts but folly to gase where the prospect is shaded, 

But madness to nourish a still breaking heart 



DEAR THINGS. 

Dear to the storm troubled seaman at even, 

Is the silver lamp in the azure heaven- 

Dear to the warrior, strewn with the slain, 

Is the field of his triumph, the red battle plain-»» 

Dear to the exile, long destined to roam, 

Is the twinkling lamplight that beams from his home— 

And dear to the slave by his tyrant 0| prtes'd, 

To sink on his lowly couch to rest. 

Dear to all is the morning's light 
Dear the sky-lark's upward flight- 
Pear the minstrel's airy spell, 
And his sprtte-encompase'd cell; 
Where, the pleasant wood-nymphs rovo, 
And the bow'rs have each a love, 
With a magic rich and rare, 
Making deafest things more dear. 

Dear to valour is the strife. 

Where the victim pleads for the forfeit life; 

Dear to mercy is the tear, 

That telle of the plaint, and the granted prayer* 

Dear to wild ambition 9 a eye, 

It the battle's fearfal pageantry \ 
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• * +~ 

Mere dear the spoils of the foughten field, 
Where the gallant die, and the dastards yield. 

But brighter far than morning's beam, 
And wilder far than the Poet's dream; 
And milder than the young moon's ring, 
And softer than the breath of spring— 
And sweeter than note of the early lark, 
And prouder than valour whose deeds are dark, 
And dearer than all that others may prove, 
Are the thousand charms of the maid I lore. 



HOPE. 

Sweet power, whose high and heavenly art. 
Flings gladness o'er the dreaming heart. 
And when each pleasure leaves the mind 
Still linper'st with thy ray behind, 
And shinest fair — a beacon light 
To guide us thro 9 the gloom of night- 
How come thy pleasing hues to bless, 
And cheer life's weary wilderness! 
Can wisdom with its boasted power 
Compare with that etherial hour, 
When Hope's presaging eagle eye 
Pierces thro' dark futurity; — 
And all her glorious hues unfuri'd, 
Illumes and lightens up the world? 

Man wand'ring on a desert clime, 

Welcomes thy influence divine, ' - 

And hails with rapture from afar, 

The lightning of thy brilliant star, ' 

Which whispers in each surge— a sail, • ' 

And voices in each sighing gale— 

"Glance quick," she cries, "thy straining eye 

'O'er yon dark sea; — a barge is nigh, 

Which waits the beckoning of thy hand, 

To waft thee from this dismal strand, 

To that dear clime, where roses shed 

Sweet fragrance from their tufted bed. 
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* And friendship's voice in soothing strain* 
Shall heal thy lonely woe* and pains!" 
The dreamer hears! a brilliant light 
Now bursts upon his dazzled sight} 
His native home appears in view 
In all its vivid colourings true; 
The hawthorn hedge, the ivied oak. 
The jas'minc bow'r and pebbly brook j— 
The porch with woodbine tendrils bound—* 
Tho^vcry spot— «ach shrub around- 
Like magic mirror to his gaze 
Reflect the joys of by-gone days. +- * 

The dreamer flics, and in his haste 
The wicket-gate is quickly past*— 
The door is gained — all— ail is done, 
A mother's kiss salutes her son- 
He feels a father's fond embrace— 
A sister's tears bedew his face, 
And love's warm gush the spirit cheered 
Where lately grief her throne had reared 

Alas! an envious crash withdrew , 

The sainted image from his view! 
His dream is past — the shadow vain 
No longer cheers his horning brain. 




TO A LADY ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

Time speeds— time speeds, and though I cannot be, 

The watcher of thy years, and see them glide, 

With a still onwards and unslumbering tide, 

To the wide ocean of Eternity, 

Yet would I note that day's return, which tells, 

Warm in my heart that thought, even now, which swells, 

Till you or I, or both of us are dust 

We met in childhood's happy hours, 
When our young hearts were gay, 
We lightly trod on Spring's sweet flowers* 
Which faded soon away— 

Again we meet* when fancy flings* 
Her shadowy form around us, 

3D 
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When pleasure plumes her golden wings^ ■ ** 

And scenes of bliss surroond us. 

Tho wildest glow of generous jiy, • v 

Which Nature scatters o'er theai, , * : 

Time's ruthless htnd will soon destroy* ; ' 
And stay not to deplore them. 

... • ■ . •. » ... ..,•'.;,•„ 

Those joys, which youthful feelings heighten, ■■<'■ 
And scorn the vulgar shade:— 
Those beams, which childhood's visions brighten. 
Like morning light must fade. . ' i. 

The rainbow bursting thro 9 the clouds 
Which dim the early day, ** . 

Dispels whatever its splendor shrouds* 
And vanishes away, .-...*• 

.. / 
Tho morning opens to the gate ; ♦ ; 

A fair and glorious sight* • -V 

But all its bright etbenal fays 
Arp soon dispersed in night. 

■ * 

l«ady, <ftr early care is gone < . * , ' ) « 

Ere we could count the hours, * 

And neither now may hastep oo 
To pluck the loveliest flowery. - 

Gay morning gives us beck thodnjr ■ <./.!./ Y 
Which charm'd our eyes before, 

But when our youth has fled sway, » ' ' ~- - • ' «•. ^ 
What should stern Time restore? ? ' ' ' ! i 

• • . t v» i*. •> a «";: • 

What but the youth and loveliness, '' "* 

Like Spring flow'rs frail and fleet— •» ■ ,; • :,> $ 

The beauty and the comeliness, "• ^ ./ 

TJhat fade iii Qdora; sweet ' '«•» ••' ~« • «■; f i'l 



A wish ; 

1 wish thee joy — warm, stranrjoy* •• « •• 
Without defeat, without alloy, <' ' / - I 
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Ami never to depart — 
t ^ For thee, may still the sunbeam's glow^ ' !* 

The zephyrs rise, the flow'rets blow. 
All cheerful, cheer thy heart 

May friendship with a smile of truth* 
Unchanging Kill in age and youth, 

Still guide and bless thy way ; 
And well I know, that inoocence, 
Which marks thee still; from ProtidencV, 
. Shall keep its holy away; 

And When the hours of merriment, 
Are gone, and life is nearly spent, 

And weaker grows its chain — 
May mercy take the sting from death, 
And Conscience to the latest breath, 

Disarm his gloomy reigrf. 



* v. t'V 5 Mal i^f c onnth to her lover Palemon, on taking 
his likeness from the shadow on the wall, whieh is suppo*4 
to ha*e given birth to the first idea of 

tfORTttAIT PAINf IN& 

[tmilaledfrom tht French qfL'Jtbbe Menardt) 

"the lamp .which round me threw its feeble fays* 
And bent my mind to contemplation's toners 
Thy haliofted image on the wail portray** 
And reckless Fancy breaks her raptured zone, — 
To view thy noble form — the Sovereign of its otfm 

Absent Pafcmon! Eton in fancy *a d#cam— 
The shade which mcftks the longing* of the heart* 
More thin rtstmbtunee to the eye can seeoiy^*- 
Allay the paog of separation'* dart,— 
tf ill up the vacant mind, end transient bliss impart 

To fix the it* 4eve<l shade that gliihit>ers bright,— 
Thy An|e^tWm, that haunts young Lofe^s first dream v 
^W H shaH vanish with the iickeTii^ lights 
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Or ruthless morning's rude tod podjr beam,— 

Robbing m* of my bliss— thy form—my constant «*■•* 

Let loot my pencil guide. Let him intpire— 
Thy living features. A* thy form 1 con, 
Let Memory bring her blue of living fire, 
To peiot thy shape— thyself, my Palemoo, +. m 
Of noble deed*, the sire— of noble sires the son/. 



SPRING. 



Rising on the Zephyr's wing, 
Like the new-born God of Day , • 

Welcome, to the coming Spring f 
With its bright and rosy ray. 

Skimming lightly o'er the flow'rs, 
Bringing sweets and taking none, 

Now in air she gaily tow 9 rs t 
Winning brightness from the 



i 



O'er the sleeping forest, shaking 

Dews and odor from her wing, 
Flow'rs and birds alike awaking, 

From the earth to greet her spring* /. A > , \ * 

One* again the foliage lives, % • > »* 

Once again its blessing bringing*-* ,; u<-,\ i: / 

And the drooping year revives, >il< << * VI 

And the lark again is singing* • • ? .* ^ >>< ,\ 

r *V, » ; .* ? 

Promises anew are given, 

Like the rainbow pledge of yore, *: .'t J * / 
Though the aun grow dim ie heaven* ■' > : * ' . J 

Heaven its brightness shall restore* .■•• 



POLITICS AND POETICS. 

Again I stop,— again the toil refuse- 
Away for pity's sake, distracting Mute! 



!m'* 



4* 4 - 
..7. A 
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Nor thus eome smiling with thy bridal tricks , : 

Between my studious face tnd politics. 

Is it for thee to mock the frown of fate? 

Look round, look round, and mark my desperate state. 

Cannot thy gifted eyes a sight behold, 

That might have quelled the Lesbian bard of old,* 

And made the blood of Dante's self run cold? 

Lo, first this table spread with fearful books, 

On which, whoe'er can help it, never looks; , 

Committee letters, resolutions, hints, 4 

And inuendos from the rival prints, — 

Essays to prove* on pain of our undoing, 

The Tariff bad, but Nullification ruin; 

Excerpts, and crudities, and scraps of libel, , 

That source of wit, the dastard blockhead's bible. 

Scarce from the load, as from a heap of dead, 

My poor old Homer shews his honored head, 

Euripides in darkness yields to fate. 

And Plutarch bends beneath the filthy weight, 

Horace alone {the rogue!) his doom has missed, 

And lies at ease upon the pension list* 

• » *' • • * 

L yield, I yield— once more I turn to you, 
Harsh Politics! And once more hid adieu 
To the soft dreaming of the Muse's bowers, 
Their sun-streaked fruits and fairy painted flower*; 
FatewVlV (to gentler times, ye laurelled shades, 
Farewell, ye sparkling brooks, and haunted glades, 
Where the trim shapes, that bathe in moonlight eavev 
Glance through the light and whisper in the leaves* 
Farewell, farewell, dear Muse, and all thy pleasure, 
He conquers ease, who would be crown'd with leisure! 




JOYS OF HOME. 



When shall I seek with spirit britht, ' 
For that dear world — that gentle homey* 

Where still in tones of true delight, 
Each young affection bids me eome? ; 

Thehomeof childhood— truest joy, 
The youthful bosom ever knew, 
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Where to the wild and wayward boy, 

HU strongest, best attachments grew. 
Oh, that the eagle's wings were mine, 

One* more among thoieaceiieato pore* 
Blest by the ioya for whieh I pine, 

And facet 1 may aee no more. 
Borne on my fancy's wing* I rove, 

To where, in youth, each step waa bent) 
1 climb the hill, I trace the grove, 

Each spot, in fairy pleasure* anenu 
1 seek again the murm'riilg brook, 
* That, by our cottage, wound ita course, 

Or, where among the rocks it took * 

An aspect rough, an accont hoarse. 
I wander o'er the hamlet grey, 

Whose ruins wear a cheerful mien— 
And gather 'nc&th the ancient bay, 

And watch the dances of the green. 
In memory blest with every scene, 

Perchance, 1 never more shall see, 
Fancy shall weave her golt'cn dream, , 

And make her bliss realitv * 



TO A LADY, 
tVho at parting *uid, life shall nuet < 

Oh, I would smile at human wo, 

Defy the bitter world's disdain, 
if, aa thou say'st, tho' parting now, 

We two shall meet — shall meet again* 
Thia parting, to the riven breast, » 

la like some fell and fatal blow; 
That promise, like a dream of rest, 

Half balms the wound, half soothes the woe* 
And if that aweet delusive dream, 

Should false and frail aud fading prove, 
i gather still, a kindlier beam, 

Still cheering sweetly fro»n above. 
What though the life lie gloomy now* 

What though the bitter world disdain, 
I heed them not— 'tis written— lo! 

We two shall meet — si tall meet again. 
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ON PLANTING AND DEDICATING A NONDE. 

SCRIPT. 

I place thee in a cold retreat, 
Where Summer's sunbeams slightly beat,- * 
For thee, a dwelling place, I've made, 
'Mong things of kindred bloom and shad*— 
Secure with them, the driving storm, 
T|jy gentle stems shall not deform; . 
Hut, still throughout thy sacred sphere, 
A Summer influence linger there. 
Innoxious weeds shall never spread, 
Their fatal influence on thy bed, *' ' 
But merry birds on sportive wing f 
SKall know thee as a sacred thing, 
And come, with Zephyr hurrying by, 
With odor, and rich mclotTy ; 
W hile spirits «f a gentle make, 
A wardship of thy world shall take, 
And, viewless, watch thee by the light, 
And dance around thee through tiacf n;ght+~ 
Making thy home, a guarded place, 
Secure from all of colder race, 
And worthy of the rantic eyes, 
For which, alone, I bid thee rise. 




STANZAS TO — ^ IMITATION- 

I. 
On pinions of the swiftest gale, * 
Joyful, thy glad return, I hail 

To Carolina's shore j 
Each sea-bom nymph conspired to guide, 
Thy Teasel through the foaming tide, 

And bring thee back once more. 

II. 
With rosy wine and duplet* py, 
I'll celebrate the smiling day 
^ That brought tbeehm again;— 
f oFr*odshfp's joy* I'll sweep the hft*»- 
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• < » Thy West return my rem shall ire, 
**u Escaped the raging main. 

# # - UL 

Skilled in the magic, pleaaiog art; 

Oft hart Iboaaoolhed a parent's heart, .' 

That moftrted her drooping ehildt— 

Relieved her from the gulph of woe. 

When death prepared hit ehaft to throw, 

With aspect grim and wild. * 

IV. 
From thee Hygeia'a gifts arise, 
Oo me be placed the Ivy prize, 

Amid the echoing wood:— , 

Where nymphs and satyrs haunt the grove. 
Thro 1 woodland scenes I love to rove, , 

Secluded from the crowd. 



IMPROMPTU.— TO 



I dare not gaze upon thy form, 

For, all too bright, 
Those eyes that speak, those lips that wanp^ 

Obscure the sight 

Yet, still I may thy charms rehearse, 

With truth, and well; 
And in each wild and vagrant verse, 

Describe each spell. 

Thy spirit-speaking eye must be, 

An endless theme; 
Thy pure soul ever raise in me, 

Some tranced dream. 

Ah, still they wake in me the sigh, . 

And flows the tear!— 
Ah, madness thus to venture nigh, ♦ 

The spellsTiear. 

» 

They glance too glorious, still, though 
My soul has riven, 
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*» Even, m the fighti„V«win 1 ea.lMet; ' 
Come, yet from hciren. i ^; B *Tl 

,' . FAREWELL. ,• X, 

ShTH"' f ? reweU! l m »y «* ^ok,;; 1 ;/ 

That changing eye, that carcleaa look, > 

Nor live beneath thy scorn— , . , :, 
Thy apella are winning atill to me, „ , , t 
But hanng ta'en my liberty • ', -, .-j 

They are no longer worn. ,.,,;■' 

Farewell ! but though unshrinking tnu* 
I break the ties that coupled ua. , ;7\.-f 

Imay not break the apell. 
Through the long waate of life before . / 

I Mill moat atgh when whiap'rinc o'er^ ' 
nataorrowful farewell! * 



FORGET ME NOT. 

Forget me not—the Pilgrim'a vow, 

Waa never breath'd more fervently, , , 
• , Th an that I murmur to thee now, 1 ■ . \ .'• . . , 

That thou wilt aUH remember me! 
^Forget me not!" the fond reflection 

That I ahall live within thy thought, i 

Pianelaeaeh gloomy recollection, . , „ ., 

Awl I repeat, -Forget me not!" , , . , } 

**V "•» q *r\? r6 etor ■pell, 

^'•rboondorWeaa'dtheyoaUifalhoart, •-■•. 
A»4eeeh ahajl fee* „* cherUh wS, 

The pledge eaehgivea when doom'd toon*. 
31 *^ 
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By in 



; n* not-~but mine's a tolpty (ri t j 
__/ memory ne'er to be forgot, . v ' > % 
A heart that may be blighted, broken, 
But loves,, end will forget ffee not, , /i 

.. . '. ■;• // 

. TO CECILIA— AN IMPROMPTU. 

If placid features, graee end ease; 

The gazer's glaocc may bind—* 
And Beauty's charms forever please, 
. In thee, all theae we find. 
Well may (he Muse exulting prate '\/ 

Charms, winning all aa thine, - : ' * ; '.' 
For thee, attune her softest lays, ' ' • • **' 
. For Uaee tier garlands twine. "''/"! 
But what fond Muse may paint thy hfetiV ! 

Thv spirit, taste, refin'tt*-* ''" ; '' ' 
Or, where the Poet's daring art, 

Tosearch thy polish'd mind? 4 •>"«•*»;•* 
Twould taak a nobler Muse than mi&," (t ' 

Of auch a theme to speak, "' ,fli 

And not one Muse, bot all the rifn^'y/'' \ 

Might prt>ve their labours weak. '' '!'' ' 



A PRAYER FOR PEACil 

Imitation. ; ■ * 



But grant us jocund peace, our chofceri ifeMure, 
Which gives to life fair study's worthy leisure, 
And wakes up holy fear, with chastened pleasure 

MUdt^.eSmtbinin^ 

The arts around her fecund bosorti eliriaiDg, , 
View justice flourish, peopled cities springing, 
And piety, each moral virtue bringing 

Id honor shining. 

Where war appears, integrity is blasted,' ' l f\ 
Law overthrown, and every blessing wasted* ' 
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jfceK giotf ehith'd, and nil its balm untested, V! 
, * . ; . * ■ 'Mid desolation^ > » ;/ 

JLoog may oar Jackson live, his country loving,* . : , . q 
With golden Peace thro' all her vallicslmoving, ;'. : t j 
And Ijeaven itself fair Union's Sons approving . .« . / 

Jfyail Happy Nation!^ 






The rose thou gav'at is in decay, ' t *' u u ' %i 

' It* bloom is cone, its odour fled, *;. ' ■'[' " ( ' • 
And men would fctngthc wreck away. 
For all its early charms are dead. 



/: 



TPia beauty's emblem, that poor flow'r,' 
Thus fading in its early morn — 

The charm, the plaything of an hour, 
Decreed, forever, thence, to scojrn. 



o 



Not ao — optso4 Though bloom be pasty 

And youth with all iu charms take wing* ,! f ; * 

In memory will its .freshness last, / * ?' I-'*-'. 

SMH .tended.by perpetual spring. • < * i M <* 5 ^ ^ 

Thus will J keep this wither'd OowV, ; i / 

In token of that earlj* bloom; i ; ■'«..:'.''■// 

And memory, heedful of her dow'r, > ; -<■ .\ ; ,• / 
Shall plant it on affection's tomb. • ■•- w, js / 

■ ..» / < '• • - _^ A ^_ : - «..'■ ! • .-. -»i'-*': M 

a TO A LADY WEEPING. ••->' .' < > rr 

' If the tear thoa sheddeit new* ;»<•< f [ 7 ! '( 
Speak a sorrow, deep and drearj '' ' '' ' « * ' : M ■ y / 

I Then my own at once shall. flow, ."-' >■! i' - p J * ? 
I will give thcQ toar^r tear. 

m*. ««llf^f«aiMaffsiiciedWo, / ' M|7 ' ^** JVI 
Bring to view ^be crystal rill, , 'j fj ,/>|v 
S* lovely ^o th^y flftake you now, ,. j , / 
I wrtM have you weep them still. 
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\Ttan$la(tdfrom the JK^2M>&* M»l+ 

Wben front to frond the tortile troop* appeared, 
And gleatnlftg spetrt a bristling front upreared} ^ f 
Paris, the foremost of the Trojan bands, *. .^, 

His fiery wrarriors, clotfcd In mail, commands. " |' lt , t 
A Panther's spoil,— the gaily spotted hide 
Streamed from his shoulders: glittering at hit side, 
Swung his bright sword, to deal the deadly blow; 
His hack sustained the loudly-twanging bow, 
With threatening spear, and gold-embroidered shield 
He horl'd the gauntlet on the war clad field, 
And dared each Grecian Hero to advance, 
To wield the sword, and toss the weighty lance. I 
As rabid Lion from'the mountain brakes .*-../ 
With hollow roar the echoing forest shakes, 1 
And darts, like gleaming lightning, in the air, 
On bounding roe, or proudly antlered deer) * 

And, while he keeps the hunter's dogs at bay, • 
Devours in baste the unresisting prey;—- ' 

Thus Menelaus joyed wheu he beheld ' « 

The god-like Paris bending to the field, 
And from his chariot with a lofty bound, '''* 

With clanging arma he reached the dusty gptound, 
And hastened with a warrior's gen'rous heat, "* 
Thus, point to point, the enamoured boy to meet* 
* But conscious guilt the Hero's heart oppressed 
And pallid fear usurped his manly breast, t * 

With shameful haste, be fled the martial fight, ' 
And shunned th' effect of injured honor's right. 
As traveler wandering in the mazy path : 
Retreats and shuns the venomed serpent's wrath 
Whose darting tongue, and warning coil bespeak 
The fatal vengeance which he meana to wreak* 
Thus fearful terror seized the Phrygian boy 
Whose passion roused the angry arms of Troy— 
Nor bravely dared the anxious foe to fight, 
But sought for safety in inglorious flight 



TRANSLATION OF EURIPIDES.— Chosus of tyc*SA. 

Should Passion rule o'er Reason's throne, 
And wave Love's sceptre, full of ire r 
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Forgetful of soft Pity's mosn, 
Lost in the storm of wild Desire:- 
While Honor— Justice— love of Fame— 
All perish in the maddening flame. - 

• • • • 

But should the Gods propitious hear, 
And grant their suppliant votary's prayer, 
The hallowed wish— the vow sincere-. ' 
The transport soft— the tender tear— ' 
AndTruth— which time nor fate can mote-i 
Attend the steps of sacred love. 

* • » • . .* 
And, what is he, whose frenzied brain, ' 
Has felt that deeply throbbing pain, ' 
Whie;. Cupid's maddened votaries prove?— 
Our dove-eyed maidens call it— Lovk. ",' 
A being formed by magic power ' f ? 
Created in a single hour. "'' 
Now bending with adoring knee, '. *"' ; r 
in maddening youthful ccstaey, " '' * 
And deeply jazing all the while, " : \j 
To catch the play of Beauty's smile. ' '/ 
Her , g«nce— it makes his bosom thrilf . ', 
And heave against his urgent will. ' 
Her smile—it is to him a star, .' '"'. 
That lights to glory from afar. 
Her touch— it makea hia pulses swell. 
As none but lovers' hearts can tell. * 
t i k . i «f~ l lL t . m «ke« the eoward brave, 

. And lights him to a glorious crave. . . 

2£! ! h ? u,d inco, »tancy but lower, 
1 his being kindled in an hour,— 
When eold neglect or scorn estranges, 
This being, 10 a minute, change* 
H»«y« indignant roves above, 
Disdainful of a woman's love:— 
Her whom he fondly loved of late, 
He now can view with scornful hale 
His pulses in bis bosom beat, 
Mevenr gWe with meddeaing bee* 
A »md sod a piercing p«o, ?■••.". 
Humes like lightning thso' Web*™, 



t 




•t . 

• \* 
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And frentied by* toverV^corto, 
He curses Heaven that he was bonu 



LINES TO -^— . ' •, t ,. 

Ob! by that genuine sympathy . K)J!V i ,. t. 
Which drsws my very soul to thfe* ,.\\ . a r 
Which touches in my faithful breast, t .,; i 
Accordant notes when thou art blest ;i 4I ; j 
And makes me feel with tenfold smart , , / 
Each anguish which assaults thy heart— 
O'er thee its pure vibration spread,.. ., ?. lt / 
Pure, sensitive in heart and headj > WJ jj 
Impel thine eyes to trace each line, ;- u j ;/ 
Thy spul to feci they must be mine, .,, 4 



SONNET TO MARION. 



Which seeks on this revolving day, . < u / 
To chase corroding care away; \ , , :< 

Lure from thy soul the embryo sigh, tii / 
Expel the tear that dims thine eye, , , _, i 
Pluck from thy memory .by stealth ,. «,,,/ 
Reverted thought, that foe to health, sJ \ 
And with prophetic ken explore 9 , , >l i 
What ripening time has ytt in store, ,* \ , / 
And Hope return 4 a truant guest , . < . t 

Long stranger to that aching breasj, ,\ i , r ; ■ j- 

\\ i.»H 

ia •! al 

Why dwells my soul with rapture on thy fom<u» 
Why, to my pillowM visions comes serene, 
Thy imaged sweetness — why, amid fthtaeeoe, 
Of human tumult, and the driving storm, 
Of faction, doe* thy'beauty still arise, »" {' 

While my car drinks, with melody replete * 
Sweet tales of thee and of thy converse sweet, 
While still unclosed, remain my kindled eyes? 
And when the unobtrusive slumber steals, ■ ' l 
Nestling upon my pillow, still, sweet thought. 
Prone ever to the one, is then inwrought, ' - 
Among my dreams, and my glad hope reveals, 
The uncurtained future, and I see thee then, ' 
And wake, and wish, and strive to dream again. 
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SONNET, 



// 



That velvet down, that blushing cheek' . ,j // 

v • Those eyes that eloquently speak; — -, >. j 1 

That modest front where Cakdob dwells, j ■; 

Where Ihnocence each art repels:— ru-.-'l 

^.Those virgin lips, whose glowing red 

Arc still with sense and sweetness fed; . 

Those smiling dimples, chaste yet free, ., 

Those arched orows turned by symmetry;— 

That skin's pure spotless dazzling hue, 

-' u Prone to betray th* ethcrial blue 

.Which those rich veins of health impart, « 

And serve. to indicate thy heart, 

Which, ere youth's visions flit away, 

Seems ready For a brighter day;— 

These teach us, and in th<*e we read 

The beauty and the good, indeed. 



FLOWERS. 
"For her who can best understand them. 9 ' 

These pretty flowrets— whence are they 
From what bright isle of Indian seta, 
Borne on the pinions of the breeze, J * f 

And won from regions far away? • •»••;• 

Vain trophies! from your tufted green, 

Why came ye to a rival sky? 
A lairer flowret here i» seen, 

And ye are conquered*— ye must diet , . 

What though Ye have the lily's white, ' 
The rose's blush of rich delight, ,, 

Of both the odour and the glow-. 
The traces of that brow that wears, 
1 1 ' J i]K*"* j*»«V your high pretenfee .«* lovfc ■'■ : 
tiiat ye would melt away in tears. s 




. , t j JJ '..,.*• I'tl lf«*Mi :* 
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SONNET. 

When hope Ant taught affection food to skilly 
How glowed the bosom with pathetic Are!-—. 
When lore energte, deep conceal'd erewhile, ,. 
Bunt forth in eloquence of wild deaire: r 

When absence taught my breast what 'twas* U| love: 
When Tirtue — beauty— pathos— every grace 
In all thy actions won me to approve,— . J. 
When general amileaof sympathy, thy face ! 
In virtuous modesty, without alloy 
Bedecked: — what felt my passion-throbbing. soul P 
Oh! who can say?— Wesk language, thou enjoy 
Thy partial rein: — I would not thee control,. 
My feelings when or how can I impart— 
Ah! who can find a language for the heart? 



EPIGRAMS, 



THE WORM DOCTOR. 

Dr. Alouciua boast* hia skill, 

To warm* destroy with purge tod pill— : 

In aayinc thus he tells no lie, 

As I will prove and show you why— 

For scripture says in plainest terms* ' 

That men are nothing more then worma. 

TRUE CANDOR. (i 

Dick with long glance and arch grimace, 
Will cringe and flatter to your face, v/ 
But, when you've turned your back oo Difk, 
He would not do so mean % trick, 4 



GIVING THE WALL—A JOKE VER8IF IED. 

A Pedant once his Pupil met, 

And bade htm from the wall to get— 
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He, to a rascal, would oot give 
The wall as long aa he should lire. 
The Pupil, rich in wit and whim, 
Replied, hi will"— and gare it him. 



LYING, 

[From the French qf Voltair*.] 

Tom, impudently calls me mad, 
I, ignorantly, called him witej 

Trust not what by eitber'a aaid, 
I lied— he lieal 



TOM'S WIT. 

Exhaustless still is Tommy's wit!— 

You ask me why, 

And I reply, 
Because— he never uses it 

Or, 
Tom's wit will be exhausted never. 

And with what cause, you ask me dryly— 

Because, he uses it so shyly, 
Little or none, would last forever. 



CHARITY. 

Dick when a begcar preae'd him sore, 
Seeking a simple groat,— 

"I give thee a//, — I can no more"— 
He aaid, and gave him— nought! 



THEHrMANFVitflVT, 

This motley, oni reraal crew, 
Hare all a common aim in view— 
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And etch with elose tod earnest euiV . 
Is for th* leaves mod Bow'rs and fruit j— 
Yet eseh pursues a different war- 
Some driok, some dance and others pajt 
Each si his fellow sneers or laughs, 
Whether he dances, prays or quails-— 
The libertine, the tot, the monk,—. 
Yet all are blind, and all are drunk** 



TO A SONGSTRESS. 
[Frpm the French.] 

Sweetly jvou breathe the melting lay, 
And, Oh ! how happy should 1 be. 

If on your lip, I might repay, 
The bliss that now it gives to me. 
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